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A CAST FOR FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


ERWENT sat down on a stone bench and looked about him with 
a sense of satisfaction akin to delight. And it was indeed a de- 
lightful place into which he had wandered,—a place of broad avenues, 
shaded by immense trees, dividing pleasances full of the most enchant- 
ing greenness, where feathery shrubs and banks of emerald sward, hedges 
of geranium and rose, and masses of Nile lilies, with wide green leaves 
and white, golden-hearted chalices of bloom, were all sparkling with 
diamond-drops from the water lately and lavishly showered upon them. 
The avenues, clean-swept as a palace floor, were also damp from the 
spray that had fallen over them, and their leaf-shaded vistas led from 
all directions to circular spaces, where fountains played in the midst of 
great basins, or groups of statuary stood on pedestals of green grass 
sown with daisies. Overhead was a sky of sapphire, cloudless and ex- 
quisite, from which the sun poured golden light, but with the light no 
heat,—only such balmy warmth as may have reigned in the spate of 
Paradise; while the atmosphere was crisp, clear, stimulating, and full 
of a charm as impossible to describe as the aroma of a rose. 

The young man who found himself for the first time in this 
lovely garden—the Alameda of the city of Mexico—had seen all of the 
world’s most famous pleasure-grounds ; but he said to himself, as he lay 
back in his shade-arched seat, that there was something here which 
pleased the eye and the fancy, wakened the imagination, and charmed 
the senses to a degree that no spot which he had ever seen could surpass. 
For the spell was the spell of Mexico herself,—Mexico, with her shad- 
owy history of past empires and vanished races, her traditions of ancient 
splendor, her marvellous Conquest, her picturesque people, and her aspect 
of Europe, the Orient, and the New World blended in a whole of ro- 
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mantic interest and wonderful beauty. Something of all this seemed to 
Derwent expressed in the scene before him, in the tropical loveliness of 
the beautiful pleasure-ground and in the old-world grace and solidity 
of every object fashioned by the hand of man. From the stone bench 
on which he sat, with its high back and sculptured ends, that might have 
been taken from a classic picture, to the noble towers of the two great 
churches that look at each other across the Plazuela Morelos and of 
which he had a glimpse through one of the leafy avenues, all was sug- 
gestive of Europe in the days when craftsmen were artists, when men 
wrought with a beauty and a skill that the world of to-day can only 
feebly copy, and builded not only for themselves but for the generations 
that were to follow them. Yet to fancy himself even for a moment 
in a European city was impossible. If the Spaniard planted deep in 
the land of the Aztec his art, his laws, his language, and his faith, he 
left—unlike other conquerors of whom we know—the race to whom 
God had given it, and to-day in the city of Cortez the young stranger 
had seen Aztec faces filling the churches, the streets, and the market- 
places, and forms so purely Indian that they might have met the con- 
quistadores passing down the beautiful avenues and loitering around the 
shaded fountains of the Alameda. 

There was to him so much interest in the striking contrasts of the 
scene—in the close juxtaposition of a brilliant civilization with the most 
primitive types of human life—that he let his thoughts wander far back 
into the history of this fascinating land, while a succession of different 
figures came down the shaded vistas, passed around the great basin of 
the fountain that occupied the centre of the circle where he sat, and div- 
appeared in some one of the radiating walks. Now it was a young man 
who looked as if he might have stepped from the pavement of Pall Mall; 
then a sandalled peon in wide cotton trousers, gayly-striped blanket, and 
straw sombrero; next a gentleman with Spanish dignity in every line 
of face and figure; presently a group of Mexican ladies, silken-clad, 
lace-draped, on their way to mass, with ivory prayer-books and silver 
rosaries in their hands; a dark-faced woman with a baby wrapped in 
the close folds of her blue scarf passed, followed by a pair of prettily- 
dressed American or English girls, with the sunlight gleaming on their 
golden hair; a group of young officers with clanking swords made 
with their uniforms a bright effect of color; and a band of lovely 
children, attended by their Indian nurses, paused where a vender of 
dulees had erected his stand, and broke into a chatter of sweet Spanish 
sounds, 

This constantly-varying procession had been going on for some 
time, when a tall, broad-shouldered young man, with an aspect unmis- 
takably American, advanced in a leisurely manner down one of the 
avenues, caught sight of the quiet figure in the flickering shadow, and 
quickened his pace as he approached it. 

“Well met,.Derwent!” he said. “I was on my way to the Itur- 
bide to look you up. But I see you have found your way to the right 
place: only you are rather early.” He glanced at his watch as he sat 
down. “Eleven o’clock: not so early as I thought. It will not be 
long now befare all the world will be here.” 
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“ A good deal of the world seems to be here at present,” said Der- 
went. “I have been watching for some time the remarkably varied 
character of the people passing.” 

“Oh, that can be seen at any time,” answered the other. “ But 
Sunday morning after mass the fashionable world has a dress-parade 
in the Alameda. Everybody in Mexico—especially everybody who is 
anybody—comes here, and it is a very brilliant scene for an hour or two. 
There goes the first sign of it.” 

He indicated an Indian who trotted by with a dozen or two chairs 
skilfully bound together and arranged in a pyramid on his back. 
These he conveyed to the chief avenue leading from San Francisco 
Street into the heart of the park, where a woman removed them from 
his back and placed them in a line on the side of the avenue, putting 
a narrow strip of carpet before them. Others were engaged in the 
same manner on the opposite side; and soon two rows of chairs faced 
each other along the length of the beautiful shaded way. 

“For dos reales you can have your choice of those,” said the new- 
comer, “and find yourself in the society of the élite of Mexico, who 
naturally prefer paying for their seats to using those which the munici- 
pality provides. Moreover, everybody who enters the park comes in 
by that avenue: so that one has an admirable opportunity for observing 
and criticising all one’s acquaintances.” 

“ But how if one has none?” said Derwent. “ ‘That would lessen 
the amusement. I prefer my present position, because it commands a 
number of different avenues, and I suppose that the most of those who 
come here will walk about, else there would be no object in sitting 
down to look at them.” 

The other laughed. “ You are right,” he said. “ Everybody walks, 
for a time at least. Here comes the music: the people will soon 
follow.” : 

A group of men in uniform, carrying large brass instruments, 
passed by and mounted in single file the flight of steps leading to one 
of the picturesque seiinngetiionn erected in different parts of the 
park. rwent followed them with his gaze, observing how well the 
gold braid with which they were profusely decorated gleamed through 
the green foliage that surrounded the stand. 

“Can you tell me how it is, Morell,” he said, half absently, “ that 

see people have such an artistic genius, and know just how to give a 
ouch of color and grace to everything they do?” 

“Tf you are in the line of conundrums,” replied Morell, “I can 
give you a better one than that. How is it that these people are so in- 
fernally slow in all their transactions that a man who comes here to do 
any kind of business must pass the best part of his time in waiting on 
their procrastination? By Jove! I sometimes think that I will throw 
up everything and leave the country !” 

The other looked at him inquiringly. ‘“ What is the matter?” he 
asked. ‘“ Has anything annoying occurred?” He knew that the out- 
burst had not been without a purpose. 

Morell, who was rolling a cigarette, did not answer until he had 
placed it between his lips, lighted it behind the flap of the little box 
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of wax tapers which every Mexican carries, and returned the box to 
his pocket. Then he said, “TI have had letters this morning, and there 
is trouble about that mine.” 

“What! the one you have offered me?” 

“The same. The man who offered it to me, and assured me that 
he had it in his hand, so to speak, now writes that there is trouble with 
the owners. They are wrangling among themselves: some don’t want 
to sell at all; and so the matter stands.” 

“Indeed !” said Derwent. He was a little surprised, but quite 
cool. Partly by temperament, partly by cultivation of habit, he had 
an imperturbable self-possession which seldom failed, and often served 
him in situations where other men lost control of themselves and con- 
sequently of events. “In that case,” he said, quietly, “I had better 
think no more about it, and take up something else.” 

“Tt is the best thing of which I know,” said Morell; “and I don’t 
anticipate failure in getting it; but it is the way of the people to make 
such obstacles and delays. Fernandez says that the matter will come 
right, but that we must have patience and use a little diplomacy. Con- 
found them! I should like to use something much more forcible !”” 

Derwent did not reply immediately. He suspected that a little 
diplomacy was being used for his benefit; although Morell’s irritation 
certainly seemed altogether genuine. But he did not commit himself 
to any expression of such a suspicion. Time would show, he thought, 
how the matter stood ; and meanwhile he would bear himself cautiously. 
A burst of music from the band near by filled the air at this moment 
and made a melodious accompaniment to his thoughts. Presently he 
said, with the same quietness,— 

“And for how long a time will this patience and diplomacy be 
required ?” 

Morell shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Who can say?” he answered. 
“There is no good in trying to force things with these people. They 
do not understand promptness in business, and when you try to press 
matters they take your haste for anxiety, and either double their price 
or hold back all the more. The.diplomacy required is a policy of ap- 
parent indifference. Fernandez says that he will leave them severely 
alone for a time, and he believes that those who want to sell will make 
the others come to terms.” 

“But anything so indefinite as that does not suit me at all,” said 
Derwent. “ When I came here on your representation, I thought that 
you had property which you could put into my hands at once. If you 
have not, I must seek what I desire elsewhere.” 

“ My dear fellow, you are like all Americans when they come into 
this country: you expect to be able to do business as it is done in the 
States. But the first lesson to be learned is that this is impossible. 
You must be patient if you wish to accomplish anything.” 

“Patience is a virtue in which I have never found myself de- 
ficient,—when it was required,” said Derwent, calmly; “but there 
are times, as we all know, when it ceases to be a virtue. And one 
of _ times is surely when people who own property do not want 
to sell it. ‘ 
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“But the fools do want to sell,” replied Morell, growing a little 
excited in manner. “It is only their way of securing, if possible, a 
higher price.” 

“ Be kind enough, then, to let them know, through your friend 
Sefior Fernandez, that I have no intention of paying more than we 
have already agreed upon for that mine. If I find it all that it has 
been represented, I wiil give twenty thousand dollars for it,—not a 
centavo more.” 

“Tt is really worth a great deal more, you know,” said Morell, in a 
confidential tone. 

“T take it for granted that it is, and I hope to make much more 
out of it,” returned the other, coolly. “ But that has been their price, 
and it is the largest amount that I am able to give. If they do not 
take it, I must, as I have said, look elsewhere for an investment. You 
can surely make this plain enough for even a Mexican to understand. 
And I shall be glad to know as soon as possible if it is worth while 
for me to go and look at it or not. That is all.” 

It was now Morell’s turn to be silent, and as he smoked he gave 
one or two quick glances at the face beside him. It was a face so 
pleasant that many people were deceived altogether with regard to the 
character of which it was an index. Only those who knew Geoffrey 
Derwent well were aware that under the sunny, debonair charm of his 
manner and appearance there was a very resolute nature. Obstinate he 
was not,—for obstinacy is always allied with intellectual weakness ; but 
when he had once seen clearly and resolved firmly he acted inflexibly. 
There were certain lines about his straight nose and well-cut mouth 
which would have made this evident at once to a physiognomist, and 
which struck Morell now as he glanced at the profile presented to him, 
—a handsome profile, that, with the perpendicular brow and firmly- 
rounded chin, would not have looked amiss on a bronze medal. It 
was only in profile that this expression was caught. The eyes domi- 
nate the face, and Derwent’s gray eyes were full of the frank and 
pleasant good nature with which he regarded all the world unless 
' specially roysed to other sentiments; while one does not often see a 
more attractive smile than that which now aud then made his white 
teeth gleam under the sweeping brown moustache. 

Having uttered his ultimatum, he said nothing more; and indeed 
the scene before him was now striking enough to engage the attention 
of any one who saw it for the first time. The beautiful sylvan park 
had suddenly become a theatre on which the fashionable world was 
displaying itself in full force and with all its gayest plumes. Every 
seat was filled, all the chairs so carefully arranged along the avenue 
were occupied, and in every direction was a moving throng of prome- 
naders ; while two bands alternately flooded the air with melody. It 
is impossible to imagine anything more animated than the scene. 
The long vistas of shade, the* masses of green turf and foliage, the 
sparkling fountains, the statues and great clumps of lilies, made a pic- 
turesque background for the figures that passed in well-bred throng 
among them,—graceful women in every variety of fashionable toilet, 
distinguished-looking men, and fairy-like children. It was the Champs- 
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Elysées transferred to the tropics, with such color as only the tropics 
can give; while here and there through the brilliant crowd, brushing 
silken skirts and point-lace parasols, came men and women who might 
have stepped from an aboriginal forest, with their dark faces and lithe 
sinewy ies draped in serape or rebozo,—some passing with calm 
unconcern through the elegant throng, others offering here and there 
the bright-hued dulces which they bore on trays. 

“Tt is the most charming picture I have ever seen!” Derwent de- 
clared, as he watched the scene with eyes full of interest, while Morell 
kept up a running commentary of description concerning the chief per- 
sonages who passed. Suddenly the young man broke in upon this 
with a quick exclamation. “What a beautiful woman!” he said. 
“ Who is she?” 

There were a number of women in sight, most of them with claims 
to beauty more or less pronounced, but Morell had no doubt to whom 
he alluded. ‘Two ladies were passing at the moment, both wearing the 
charming Spanish costume, which no creation of Worth or Félix can 
rival in becomingness, and on the younger many eyes besides those 
of Derwent were fastened. She was indeed a beautiful creature,—her 
beauty being the supreme expression of the type of loveliness peculiar 
to her country. Soft brunette tints, delicate features, and dark eyes 
had been common enough in the faces that went by, but here was a 
face that fascinated by a distinction altogether its own. The com- 
plexion was like ivory in tint and texture, the features of exquisite 
delicacy had a certain fine nobility of outline which gave a lofty ex- 

ression to the countenance, that was only redeemed from haughtiness 

y the sweetness of the lovely lips and the softness of the eyes, so large 
and dark and splendid that they would have sufficed to lift a plain 
face into beauty. Somewhat above the average height, her figure was 
moulded in faultless lines, and she walked with the unconscious grace 
which all Mexican women display, and a proud dignity that seemed 
specially her own. Dressed simply but richly in black, with the lace 
mantilla draping her beautiful head, she passed among the throng like 
a stately young queen among her subjects. ° 

“Of course you mean that lovely girl in black,” said Morell. 
“She is the most beautiful woman in Mexico, and one of the richest,— 
Dofia Zarifa Ormond y Cardella.” 

“Ormond!” repeated Derwent. “Surely that is not a Spanish 
name ?” ‘ 

“No. Her father—lucky dog!—is an Irishman. The younger 
son of an Irish baronet, he married Sefiorita Cardella, an only child, 
and the heiress of a principality. Ormond, who had little besides 
good birth and good looks to recommend him when he secured, by 
sheer audacity, it is said, the lady and the fortune, has made himself 
very popular in Mexico by heartily adopting the country and managing 
his wife’s estates admirably. He is ‘a great swell when he comes to 
the capital ; but he spends the larger part of his time on some one or 
other of his immense haciendas. His wife is dead, and Dofia Zarifa, 
whom you have just seen, is sole heiress of one of the greatest estates 
in Mexico.” 
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“‘ Fate has given her too much,” said Derwent. “Such beauty, 
and the fortune of a princess !” 

“But you must agree that the beauty and the fortune are well 
matched. She looks like a princess, besides being dowered as few 
princesses are. Be sure the men who hope to marry her would not 
have the least charm lessened,” he added, with a laugh. 

“Some women should never marry,” said Derwent, decidedly. 
“That girl is one of them. She looks too regal, too fine, to stoop to 
any man of ordinary mould ; and men of extraordinary mould do not 
abound.” 

“Most of those in sight would differ with you,” said Morell. 
“ Did you ever know a man who thought himself of mould too ordi- 
nary for any woman to stoop to? Dofia Zarifa has suitors and to spare ; 
and, unless she is very unlike other women, she would not dispense 
with one of them.” 

“Her looks are deceptive if she is not unlike other women,” said 
Derwent. “TI should like to glance into the future and see what she 
will make of the gifts Fortune has showered on her so lavishly,—what 
part she will play in the world; but probably I should only be disap- 
pointed if I did.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said Morell. “ A man is always disappointed 
when a woman whom he admires has the bad taste to marry another 
man. I have heard that Dofia Zarifa will probably marry her kinsman 
Sefior Cardella: that will restore the estates to the family. Now let 
’ me suggest that it is time for lunch, and that we had better go and 
secure a table at the Café Anglais or the Concordia before the crowd 
comes in.” 

“Very well,” said Derwent, rising. He was a strangely-strung, 
fastidious being, and the last item of information about the dark-eyed 
— had taken from him the desire to linger for another glimpse 
of her. 





CHAPTER II. 


Bur beautiful faces were no more than episodes in the life and 
thoughts of Derwent just now. After a youth of remarkable freedom 
from that form of care which is the most universal and harassing of 
all known to the sons of men,—the care that springs from money or 
its lack, in one form or another,—he had by the death of his father 
been suddenly brought face to face with financial difficulties which 
threatened more than the loss of luxury and ease. The loss of honor 
was involved. A fortune held in trust had been risked and greatly 
impaired, if not wholly lost. Derwent felt as if he had passed at one 
step from youth to age when he found himself nied by this ter- 


rible discovery. To replace what had been lost—even if by the sacri- 
fice of all his father’s property it could be accomplished—would 
reduce his mother and himself to absolute poverty. To do him jus- 
tice, he did not think of himself at all; but such an idea connected 
with his mother—the most luxurious, delicate, fastidious of beings, 
accustomed from her infancy to wealth—wrung his heart. He asked 
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himself what he could do to avert a calamity so great that he could 
not foresee theend. To replace what had been lost by ordinary methods 
of business, and within a very limited space of time, would have been 
difficult for any one; to him, without business training or experience, 
it was simply impossible. Speculation remained; but speculation is 
a fire that scorches, often fatally, those most familiar with it. No: 
gambling in any of the seductive forms known to the Stock Exchange 
would not answer. “If I venture to speculate,” he said to himself, 
“it must be in something with a solid value.” Vaguely he thought 
of the great mines of the West; but if the desert hills of Nevada held 
any more Comstock Lodes, he knew that they were not for men of 
moderate fortune. And then came the recollection of days that he had 
spent as a boy with an uncle in Western Louisiana, of visits to Texas, 
of the old Spanish town of San Antonio, and of stories told there of 
Mexican bonanzas,—of ranges of mountains rich in silver ore ; of flooded 
mines where the water had grown too strong for the primitive native 
methods of draining, and men had stood by and watched with tears the 
great veins, shining with native silver, hidden from their sight; of 
mines only a hundred or two feet deep that had already yielded mil- 
lions and were to be purchased for little or nothing in consequence of 
the refractory character of the deeper ores. - All of these stories, with 
many of the romantic histories connected with famous Mexican mines, 
the boy had drunk in, and looked wistfully toward the southern border, 
where lay that wonderful land which had already yielded a wealth 
greater than that of the Indies, and which now awaited a new race of 
conquistadores—men armed with the mechanical inventions of the nine- 
teenth century—to wrest its still hidden treasures from the grasp of 
nature. 

When the memory of these things came to him, he said, “I will go 
to Mexico.” And this resolution was confirmed by the fact that he 
had acquired, through sheer love of nature, one branch of scientific 
knowledge which would prove of value to him there. From his 
school-days he had liked geology, studied it with interest, and become 
almost unconsciously a good mineralogist. He had never been near a 
mine without examining it ; and a tour through the West had derived 
its chief interest for him from this source. The idea of utilizing the 
knowledge so acquired had never occurred to him until the present 
time, but now he felt sure that he would not need the services of any 
expert to determine the value of mineral property : he was certain that 
he would know a good mine when he saw it. “ And unless things 
have changed very much,” he thought, “many good mines are to be 
pe moderate prices in the obscure districts of Mexico. It is there 

will go. 

He told no one of his intention. In the first place, he could tell no 
one of the reason for it,—that was a secret he was determined not to 
share with any human being,—and, secondly, he was well aware how 
visionary and wild such a scheme would appear to either his own or his 
father’s friends, who knew him only as a young man of fortune, totally 
without business training, and unsuspected of scientific knowledge. 
Whatever he did must be done without counsel and without help. 
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And here the latent strength of his character showed itself. He de- 
cided and acted promptly. He would go to Mexico; he would look 
for investments out of which money might immediately and rapidly 
be made, and in this speculation—which meant financial life or death 
to him—he would risk twenty thousand dollars. The amount was 
fixed by the sum which he found he could at once and without trouble 
obtain by the sale of certain highly marketable securities. If the 
money was lost, he could by his own exertions hope to replace at least 
as much as that; but if fortune favored him, he might make it the 
means of retrieving the great loss already incurred. At all events, he 
would try what could be done, before letting the world know that his 
father had proved faithless to his trust. 

That it was not a deliberate faithlessness—certainly not an intent 
to defraud—would not mend the matter, either in the eyes of the world 
or in those of the persons immediately concerned. The fortune that 
had been used for speculative purposes and so greatly impaired was that 
of a young girl, distantly connected with his mother, whose large inher- 
. itance had been placed in his father’s hands with absolute confidence 
by her father’s will. She was now nineteen: in two years an account 
of this inheritance must be given. On his father’s death Derwent had 
assumed the guardianship and bound himself to make this account, 
before he discovered the grim fact that was later to overwhelm him. 
He remembered then some words uttered by the dying man when he 
understood that the end of all things earthly was at hand for him. 
“Sibyl ’ he had said, drawing down his son’s face to his own paling 
lips, —“ Sibyl !—you will find—it was all a mistake—but you can make 
it right. Remember,”—what a grasp that was of the dying hand !— 
“you can make it right.” 

Derwent understood then what was meant, and he understood it 
with fresh force when he discovered the truth. He had long known 
that his father wished him to marry the pretty orphan heiress whom 
his mother already loved as a daughter. It was probably because the 
marriage was so desirable that he, with the contrariety inherent in 
human nature, had never felt himself drawn toward the idea ; although 
he thought it likely that in the course of time propinquity and the 
family wishes, not to speak of Miss Lenox’s own charms, would 
finally bring such an end about. But now, with the revelation of his 
father’s meaning,—“ marry the girl, and-she need never know that [ 
have lost her fortune,”—he felt his whole nature rise up in passionate 
protest.. He said to himself that it would be a vile thing to do,—to 
offer to this girl, who might be won to love him, a mere semblance of 
affection, in order that the knowledge that she had been robbed might 
be concealed from her. Yet there was his father’s honor to be saved, 
and, hardly less in importance to him, his mother’s comfort and happi- 
ness ! 

Stung by these thoughts, the young man groaned aloud, and it was 
then that, amid many wild plans, the recollection of those old Mexican 
stories came to him like an inspiration. He resolved to make one bold 
fight for fortune and honor and liberty. Yes, liberty, too, for if he 
ever went as a suitor to Sibyl Lenox he wished to go with the freedom 
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of an honest man, and not with the feeling that he would cover 
a by that worst treachery which masks itself under the name of 
ove. ; 

In view of this resolution, it seemed to him a very fortunate thing 
that the year before he had met at the Mardi Gras Carnival in New 
Orleans a young man whom in his boyish days he had known as the 
son of a Texas planter, on whose “ranch” Derwent with his cousins 
from Louisiana had once spent a week or so. Mutual reminiscences 
and inquiries had elicited the fact that young Morell was now sojourn- 
ing in Mexico. “Iam speculating in mining properties,” he said, 
frankly. “You see, I speak Spanish and know the people pretty well, 
so I can find things that a stranger could not. Have I done a good 
business? Yes, so far I have been fairly successful ; but I hope to do 
better yet. If you ever want anything in my line, let me know; or if 
you come to the city of Mexico,—and lots of tourists are coming now 
every winter,—look me up. Here is my address.” ; 

The card he placed in Derwent’s hand had luckily been preserved 
by the latter, who wrote at once inquiring of Morell about mining 
properties, stating clearly what kind of mines he desired, and giving 
a margin of price. Morell replied promptly and encouragingly. He 
had just the property for him,—a very valuable mine in an almost 
unexplored mineral district, a mine that in the great markets of the 
world would easily bring half a million, to be had for twenty thousand 
dollars because its Mexican owners were not able to obtain the ma- 
chinery to work it with profit. “There could not possibly be a finer 
speculation than this property,” he wrote, “and, as I take it for granted 
that you want it to sell again, I advise you to lose no time in securing 
it.” The report enclosed was of such a nature that Derwent imme- 
diately made his preparations for departure, and when all his affairs 
were in order told his mother that he was going to New Orleans on 
business, and would probably “take a run into Mexico” from there. 

Mrs, Derwent was surprised and not very well pleased by this. 
She not only adored her handsome son, but she depended upon him in 
a way common enough with women who have never known what it is 
to stand alone. Men like such women better than those who are more 
self-sustaining ; but there are times when this clinging dependence 
becomes a little trying. Fond as he was of his mother, Derwent felt 

that he suffered in his freedom, and, although he ro ag himself 
. for the protest certain to come, it nevertheless annoyed him. 

“My dear boy !’—in an accent of mingled astonishment and re- 
monstrance,— why should you go to Mexico?” 

“ My dear mother,” he replied, smiling and endeavoring to keep 
the annoyance he felt out of his voice, “ why should I not go—for a 
little change? The country is becoming immensely popular as a place 
of travel, and must be very interesting. I shall probably not be gone 
more than a few weeks.” 

“Tt is a terribly uncivilized country,” said Mrs. Derwent. “ Just 
think of the people,—regular brigands! And the revolutions! If 
you go, I shall be miserable about you all the time.” 

“T hope not,” said Derwent. “There is not the faintest reason 
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why you should be. The country, from all that I can gather, is quite 
as civilized as our own, and the people are eminently kind, hospitable, 
and not at all given to brigandage. You remember how delighted the 
Sterlings were with their visit there last winter.” 

“T remember that they brought back some very pretty things: I 
did not pay much attention to what they said about the country. But 
why should you go—and leave me all alone? Ido not think you 
ought to leave me alone, Geoffrey. Your father would not have done it.” 

A black-edged handkerchief was lifted to a pair of violet eyes that 
time had not robbed of their beauty ; and Derwent, with an aspiration 
for patience, could only reply,— 

“ You ought to know that I should not think of leaving you alone. 
Siby] Lenox is ready to come to you at any time, and Halbert”—this 
was a cousin— will look after you in any contingency that might arise 
requiring masculine assistance.” 

“Why should Frank Halbert be expected to look after me, instead 
of my own son?” demanded Mrs. Derwent, with tearful dignity. 
“ But all young men are alike in these days,—all selfish and thinking 
only of their own pleasure.” 

“Tf you believe that I am thinking of my own pleasure, you are 
greatly mistaken,” said her son, gravely. “I was never less disposed 
for pleasure in my life. I wish you would trust me and believe that I 
would not go away in this manner without a good reason.” 

Something in his tone—some unintentional betrayal of the con- 
straint he was putting on himself—made Mrs. Derwent forget her 
petulance. She looked at him with a quick, solicitous glance. “Is 
anything the matter, Geoffrey ?” she asked. 

“ Nothing, mamma,” he answered, caressingly, “except that I am 
sorry to worry you in any way, and yet it is really necessary, from a 
business point of view, that I should take this journey.” 

“Oh, if it is business—” she said: that word meant to her all that 
was vague and disagreeable ; “but I did not know that we had any 
interests connected with Mexico.” 

“ Not directly,—but indirectly,” answered her son, hating himself 
for the evasion that savored of falsehood, which of all things he most 
despised. Then he added, quickly, “ You must trust me, and believe 
that I would not unnecessarily leave you alone. Besides, you will 
really not be alone. As I have said, Sibyl “i 

“Qh, Sibyl is always ready to come,” said Mrs. Derwent. “My 
own daughter could not be more kind and devoted. Ah, Geoffrey, if 
IT could only hope that some day she would really be my daughter !” 

“Tt is best to let the future take care of itself,” replied Geoffrey, 
rising. This was the last subject he wished to discuss. The very 
name of Sibyl Lenox was like the touch of fire toa burn. “TI will 
bring you all the pretty things I can find in Mexico,” he said ; “and 
meanwhile you must take care of yourself and not fret.” 

There was a tender farewell, for the mother and son were truly 
devoted to each other, and then, with a great sense of relief, Derwent 
found himself speeding as fast as steam could carry him toward the 
distant, mysterious land of New Spain. 
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He met Morell in the city of Mexico; and up to that Sunday 
morning in the Alameda all seemed going well with the negotiations 
for the mine. Then suddenly an obstacle was thrown in the way,— 
whether a real obstacle, or merely a trick of trade, Derwent felt him- 
self unable to determine ; but his firmness seemed to have an effect, for 
a day or two afterwards Morell announced that they were ready for 
investigation. “ You will go to Guadalajara,” he said, “where Fer- 
nandez is ready to make all arrangements for showing you the mine. 
You will have to make a trip of sixty or seventy miles on mule-back 
into a very rough country ; but I suppose you don’t mind that ?”- 

“ Not in the least,” said Derwent, quietly. 

“T don’t think it will knock you up,—you look like a man who 
could stand hardship pretty well,—and you will be rewarded by the 
sight of such a mine as one does not see in the States. Don’t try to 
talk to the owners. It will do no good. Let Fernandez manage them. 
All you have to do is to verify our statements about the width of the 
veins and the value of the ores. If the property suits you, we will 
keep our word about getting possession of it. I will give you a letter 
to Fernandez and telegraph besides that you are on the way, so that 
he will be ready for you. I hope all will go well.” 

“ As far as I am concerned, there is no reason why all should not 
go well,” said Derwent, who was mentally set down by the other as 
the coolest person he had ever seen engaged for the first time in such a 
business. His mind had undergone a rapid and complete change with 
regard to the young man during the few days of their personal in- 
tercourse. Anticipating complete ignorance and an unlimited capacity 
for imposition,—of which, however, he had virtuously determined not 
to take advantage,—he found a man concerning whom he formulated 
his opinion to Sefior Fernandez in characteristic terms. 

“There is no good in attempting any tricks with him,” he wrote. 
“ He is wide-awake and shrewd to the last degree. We must do a 
square* business with him, if we are to do any at all, and be satisfied 
with a moderate profit. I am sorry that we did not put'a higher 
price on the mine, but there is no hope of advancing it now. He will 
pay what he agreed, or nothing. I sounded him, and am sure of that. 
Keep Barrera quiet if you can. As for the mine, it can stand on its 
merits. I have no fear of that.” 

Preceded by cautions like these, Derwent finally took leave of the 
city of Mexico and set his face toward the beautiful city, with the 
Spanish name, which lies in the lovely valley of the Lerma. 





CHAPTER III. 


SEEN first in the light of a sunset which filled the whole earth 
and sky with roseate flush, Guadalajara, with its slender towers and 
shining domes rising out of the wide, verdant plain, seemed to Derwent 
like a city of a dream,—as fair and white and graceful as if builded 
of marble and ivory instead of common bricks and mortar. “ La 
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Perla del Occidente,” a friendly Mexican fellow-traveller told him it 
was called ; and the poetical name suited its appearance well, as it lay 
steeped in sunset color, the spires of its cathedral rising against the 
pellucid sky, its Byzantine domes glowing with iridescent color, shaded 
avenues leading to its gates from all directions, and exquisite ranges of 
azure heights framing the beautiful expanse of the great valley which 
encompassed it. 

“What a picture !” said Derwent to himself, as he craned his neck 
out of the window of the railway-car to take it in more fully. “ And 
what a country !” he added, as his glance swept from the pearly towers 
to the wide, luminous horizon, over miles of level plain covered with 
tender green and set with gleaming villages. ‘‘ As beautiful as Europe, 
as picturesque and romantic as the East. I really hadn’t the faintest 
idea of what I should find here !” he ended, prosaically, as the train, 
slackening its speed, passed through a gap in the city walls and made 
its slow way to the station. 

“ You were inquiring for the Cosmopolita,” said the conductor, as 
it finally stopped. “Here is the porter.” And he pointed to a tall, 
slender Mexican, wearing a short, braided jacket, and the name of the 
hotel in large letters around the crown of his sombrero. 

This dignified person took Derwent’s valise, invited him by a gesture 
to follow, and threaded his way easily through the crowd toward the 
place of exit. Declining a carriage,—for the exquisite evening air 
made walking a delight,—Derwent followed his guide along a street 
which led past a beautiful old church with an elaborately-sculptured 
front of brownstone, through a lovely plaza green with trees and fra- 
grant with roses and violets, where a military band was playing and 
numbers of people were sitting and walking, up a crowded thorough- 
fare lined with handsome buildings, and finally into the court-yard 
of a large Spanish house, where at the head of the broad stone steps 
he was met by an English-speaking landlord, who relieved him of all 
further necessity to think for himself. 

An hour later he was seated at one of the small tables placed in- 
vitingly around the gallery which overlooked the large inner patio, or 
court, with Sefior Fernandez opposite him. The scene was altogether 
charming to eyes fresh froma more northern latitude. The polished 
tiles that formed the floor of the wide gallery stretched to a stone bal- 
ustrade where broad-leafed tropical plants were set in large pots, while 
through the great arches that sprang from pillar to pillar the dark- 
violet sky, sown with golden stars, looked down. Around the gallery 
various other parties were dining at the tables set here and there, 
waiters, noiseless as Oriental slaves, skimmed lightly back and forth 
over the smooth pavement, the air was soft as a caress, and—most 
important point—the cuisine was excellent. 

In the intervals of doing justice to it, Derwent studied the appear- 
ance of the man to whom Morell had consigned him. Sefior Fer- 
nandez was probably of middle age, but he bore his years lightly. A 
slender, dark man, well bred, well dressed, with all the courteous 
suavity of his country, it was impossible not to find him agreeable ; 
yet Derwent was conscious of a sentiment of distrust which he could 
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only account for by believing that it sprang from a warning given him 
before he entered Mexico by a man a knew the country well. 

“The men,” he said, “whom I advise you to look most sharply 
after in business dealings are Mexicans who have learned their business 
methods in the States. It is asad fact that in the matter of honesty 
they are very likely to be demoralized. Doesn’t say much for our 
higher civilization, does it? I never regretted trusting a native Mex- 
ican, but when you find one who is thoroughly Americanized it is 
generally safe to watch him.” 

This warning from a shrewd practical man had struck Derwent 
as rather an amusing commentary on the higher civilization which at 
another moment the speaker would have been ready enough to arrogate 
to himself and his people. But he remembered it when Morell said to 
him, “ You’ll find Fernandez speaks English perfectly—he lived six- 
teen years in California—and is thoroughly conversant with American 
habits. He’s a capital partner for me. He manages the Mexicans 
and gets the mines, while I introduce them to the notice of inquiring 
investors like yourself. You'll like him, I know.” 

Derwent was doubtful on this point, and he still remained doubtful 
when he met Sefior Fernandez. Yet there could be no question of 
that gentleman’s agreeable qualities. As they dined together he proved 
a very pleasant companion,—waived the discussion of business, talked 
of the attractions of Guadalajara, lightly sketched its history, and 
deftly changed his tone when he found that Derwent had scant sym- 
pathy for the aggressions and tyrannies of the so-called “liberal” gov- 
ernment. Sefior Fernandez, it appeared, was one of those gentlemen 
who always find it convenient to uphold the existing order of things. 
He spoke familiarly of ministers and governors, shrugged his shoulders 
when Derwent denounced the wholesale robbery and persecution of the 
Church, was evidently too highly civilized to possess either religion or 
patriotism, and thought that the golden day of promise mah dawn 
for Mexico when, giving up her “antiquated customs,” she would be 
recreated according to the admirable pattern of her neighbor across 
the Rio Grande. He was somewhat astonished by Derwent’s reply to 
this. 

“When that day comes, if it ever does,” said the young man, 
“your country will cease to be worth caring for. She will lose her 
individuality and become a feeble copy of a civilization altogether alien 
to that which has made her what » id is. All that renders her most 
attractive to those who have any cultured appreciation will disappear, 
—the foreign charm of her beautiful old cities, the exquisite manners 
of her people, the decorum of her women, the respectful obedience of - 
her children, the grace of her picturesque, unhurried life ; but, more 
than that, the things that she will copy will be the worst things in the 
civilization she desires to imitate. There can be no doubt that ‘sharp’ 
American practices will be among the first improvements that American 
admirers will import into Mexico.” 

Sefior Fernandez smiled, but it was in a somewhat disconcerted 
manner, as he bowed over his glass of claret. “I am delighted to find 
that you have so high an opinion of Mexico,” he said. ‘“ Most Ameri- 
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cans think that we have much to learn, and that we cannot do better 
than copy their more fortunate country.” 

Ys Most Americans—{like their English kinsmen—are too narrow- 
minded to understand that\patent agiBain methods of civilization 
don’t suit every people,” said Derwent. ‘God knows, they had better 
reform themselves before setting out to reform the world. But you 
take nothing more, sefior : ‘hig T offer you a cigar?” 

It was accepted and lighted, the table cleared, and then the two 
men looked at each other with a glance of mutual interrogation. 

“Let us get to business now,” Derwent said. “You have heard 
from Morell, of course. You know that I am here to examine the mine 
that you and he are offering for sale. When can we go to see it?” 

“We can start to-morrow if you like,” the other answered. ‘“ We 
will take the diligencia to Eitzatlan, and from there it is twenty leagues 
on horseback to the Buena Esperanza.” 

“¢The Good Hope,’ ” said Derwent, unconsciously translating. “ Is 
that the name of the mine? It may bea good omen.” . 

“The man who first found the lode and gave it that name thought 
so, and it proved so good a hope to him that he realized a fortune from 
it. Several fortunes, in fact, have been realized from the Buena Espe- 
ranza; but now the water is troublesome, the ores have grown rebel- 
lious, the present owners are too poor ‘to handle the property, and so 
they will sell. It is a wonderful mine to go for such a price, Mr. Der- 
went. You will say that when you see it.” 

“If so, the price will be promptly paid,” said Derwent. “ But 
what is that Morell was telling me about a difference of opinion among 
the owners with regard to the sale?” 

“Qh, there is one of them who is dissatisfied—thinks the mine 
ought to bring more, doesn’t want to sell at all, in fact, and regrets 
having joined in the bond. But the others brought pressure tn baie 
on him and made him sign: so you need not fear about the title.” 

This was explicit enough, and sufficiently plausible; but the same 
instinct of distrust which he had been conscious of at first made Der- 
went say to himself that there was something in the transaction which 
might not perhaps reflect credit upon Sefior Fernandez if known. It 
plainly did not concern him, however, to take up the vaguely-suspected 
grievance of an unknown Mexican. That must be settled between 
the parties concerned. All that he had to do was to look at the mine, 
and, if assured of its value, pay the price asked, in case a good title 
could be given him. It was settled that they would start the next 
morning, and, since nothing could be determined until this journey was 
made, Derwent, who heard seductive strains of music near by, proposed 
that they should finish their cigars in the open air. 

“We will go to the plaza,” said Sefior Fernandez. “ Every one is 
there to-night. You will see some very pretty women. Guadalajara 
is famous for its beauty.” 

“There are very pretty women in Mexico,” observed the young 
man. “In fact, I think that one face which I saw in the Alameda 
last Sunday morning is the most beautiful I ever saw anywhere.” 

“Oh, Mexico, being the capital, gathers its beauty from all parts 
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of the country, and of course it has more fashion, more style,” replied 
Fernandez. “ But it is hard to surpass Guadalajara for lovely girls. 
Come and judge for yourself.” 

They passed out into the soft, tropic night. The plaza from which 
the music proceeded was only a block distant, and when they gained it 
Derwent ‘eer that he had seen nothing more handsome and im- 
posing even in the city of Mexico than the surroundings of the beau- 
tiful garden which occupied the centre of the large hollow square, the 
old Plaza de Armas, that was always the scene of tumult and fighting 
whenever revolution arose or war invaded the city. To-night, how- 
ever, it was difficult to imagine that it had ever witnessed such scenes. 
In the middle of the garden rose a light Moorish pavilion, from which 
a military band was pouring forth music. Orange-trees that filled the 
air with the fragrance of their blossoms lined a broad walk surrounding 
the parterres of turf and flowers and fountains, where between opposite 
rows of well-filled benches two streams of promenaders were walking, 
—all the ladies in one direction, all the men in another, thus passing 
and repassing each other as often as the circuit of the square was made. 
Electric lights shed their white radiance over the scene, people were 
coming and going constantly, joining the ranks or dropping out of 
them, sitting down to talk with their friends, or passing from group to 
group. There was animated movement, but not the least disorder, for 
the perfect manners of the people are never more fully displayed than 
in these large open-air gatherings, where the same courtesy and decorum 
reign which would distinguish a private company in the most exclusive 
drawing-room. 

Derwent sat down with his companion on the first bench where 
vacant seats presented themselves, and looked at the setting of this 
attractive scene. One side of the square was faced by the long and 
handsome front of the governor’s palace, the other by the great mass 
of the cathedral buildings,—a picturesque mixture of Byzantine and 
Greek architecture, with its tall towers rising against the deep-violet 
sky. The remaining two sides were lined by brilliantly-lighted arcades, 
and the whole effect was of a long-established order and opulence. 

“Qh, yes,” said Sefior Fernandez, in answer to a remark to this 
effect, “Guadalajara has been a place of great wealth and importance 
for more than two hundred years. It is only second in importance to 
Mexico itself. But observe whether or not I have spoken to you cor- 
rectly of the beauty of our ladies.” 

“T have already seen a number of pretty faces,” answered Derwent. 
“Guadalajara is evidently ‘La Perla del Occidente’ in many respects. 
But—by Jove! it can’t be possible !—yes, it is——- Well, this is cer- 
tainly extraordinary !” 

As he uttered these quick, disjointed remarks, his companion turned, 
stared at him for an instant, and then, following the direction of his 
glance, saw in the line of promenaders a tall, handsome man of dis- 
tinguished bearing advancing with a beautiful girl on his arm. She 
walked with a step as firm, a carriage as stately, as his own, and they 
were both of appearance so striking that they would have attracted 
attention anywhere. 
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“Qh! you know Don Maurizio, then?” said Fernandez, in a tone 
of surprise, which, had Derwent observed, would have struck him as 
not being very well pleased. But he did not observe at all. He was 
looking at the lovely face of the girl passing by, as he answered, 
absently,— 

* Seen? No, I don’t know the man at all. But that is the 
same lady I saw in the Alameda in Mexico last Sunday. How curious 
that she should be here!” 

“No more curious than that you are here yourself,” answered the 
other, smiling. ‘“‘ Those people have a large hacienda near this place, 
and Don Maurizio has evidently come in to meet his daughter on her 
return from Mexico.” 

“ But Morell told me that her father was an Irishman.” 

“ Well, so he is. Do you think he looks like a Mexican? He is 
Don Maurizio Ormond, who married the great Cardella heiress. She 
had a magnificent estate, but he has doubled or trebled it since it came 
into his hands. He has remarkable business capabilities ; but then he 
had such opportunities as do not come to many men. His daughter is 
very handsome, and a greater heiress than her mother. It is said that 
her father will look at no one less than a prince for her.” 

“ But princes do not exist in Mexico.” 

“No: we have only a few great landed aristocrats to represent them. 
But Don Maurizio, it is said, will go to the Old World for an alliance 
for his daughter. He comes, I believe, of a noble family himself ; and 
as for the Cardellas, everybody knows that they are of pure Spanish 
descent and have held their lands by royal grant since the Conquest.” 

“The matrimonial prospects of the Sefiorita Ormond seem to be a 
good deal canvassed,” said Derwent. ‘Morell told me, when I saw 
her in the Alameda, that she would probably marry her cousin, the 
representative of her mother’s family, in order to restore the lands to 
the name.” 

“The Cardellas are, of course, anxious for that ; but it is said that 
Don Maurizio does not favor the idea. How Dofia Zarifa stands her- 
self I have never heard, but she will certainly have a word to say in 
the matter, or report does her injustice.” 

“She has too noble and too strong a face not to have a word—the 
most important word—to say,” Derwent remarked, positively. ‘That 
girl will never allow her hand to be given away for considerations of 
family or ambition.—But they do not return. Surely they have grown 
tired of walking very soon.” 

“Probably they were only taking a turn around the plaza while 
ron for seats,” said Fernandez. “Shall we walk and look for 
them 

“ By all means,” answered Derwent, rising lightly. As with his 
companion he fell into place in the circling masculine throng, he did 
not think of the difference between the first time he had seen Dofia 
Zarifa and the present. The first time he had been indifferent whether 
he saw her again or not, while now he was conscious of a strong desire 
to look once more on a face that fascinated him like a rare and exquisite 
picture. 
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But, although he made several circuits of the plaza, and scanned as 
closely as was compatible with good manners the row of faces on each 
side of the promenade, he had no further glimpse of Don Maurizio or 
his daughter. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“A LABYRINTH of mountains, which, arid and desolate, lose them- 
selves in the distance ; infinitely varied in form, suggesting inexpres- 
sible and awful contortions ; full of deep, sad shadows, lonely, terrify- 
ing, like a sombre and tempestuous ocean suddenly petrified with awe 
at the whisper of God.” 

So has a Mexican writer impressively described the region of the 
great Sierras that lift their desolate heights above the fertile table-land. 
The flanks of these vast ranges, as they stretch down to the tierra cali- 
ente,* are clothed with tropical forests, but as they rise above the plateau 
— in itself from six to eight thousand feet above the level of the sea— 
they are bare of all vegetation, and their rugged forms, rent and torn 
by volcanic action into deep chasms and gorges, wild, inaccessible peaks, 
and wonderful serrated ridges, suggest the immediate presence of nature’s 
most terrible and resistless forces. No one can shake off a sense of awe, 
and of a distaste amounting to repugnance, in travelling through these 
regions, so wild, so desolate, and so forbidding. 

It was in the midst of such a region that Derwent found himself 
three or four days after leaving Galdinjens. A journey on mule-back 
of twenty leagues had brought him into the heart of the great Sierra 
Madre, and when he was told that the mine was at hand he looked on 
a scene that for wildness, sublimity, and loveliness could hardly be 
matched in the world. They were threading their way along one of 
the great barrancas,—immense gorges that divide the mountains and 
descend often to a depth of three or four thousand feet,—while all 
around great peaks thrust themselves against the sky, varying only 
in the abrupt ruggedness of their forms, invariable in the desolate 
barrenness of their aspect. 

The group of riders passing in single file along the shelf-like road 
that overhung the barranca added the only touch of. life to the scene. 
There were five in the party—Derwent, Fernandez, a Mexican named 
Aranda whom Fernandez introduced as one of the owners of the mine, 
and two servants, known in Mexico as mozos. The two riders in front 
of Derwent were a continual source of pleasure to his eye, from the 

icturesque appearance which they presented, with their silver-inlaid 
bridles, their elaborately-decorated saddles, their leggings of stamped 
and fringed leather, and their short jackets which afforded an excellent 
view of the pistols they wore in a belt around the waist. The two mozos 
behind were, in modified degree, not less striking in aspect, and Der- 
went had a humorous sense of his own commonplace appearance in a 
tweed suit and soft felt hat. 

Presently a rare and welcome sound came to their ears,—the sound 





* The “ hot lands” of the coast. 
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of falling water. From a gorge that opened upon the barranca a 
small stream issued, and, crossing their path, fell in a succession of 
leaping cascades to the depths below. A road turned off into the gorge, 
a this they followed. It was hardly more than a trail along the 
bank of the stream, ever mounting higher in the midst of scenery that 
grew more wildly picturesque with every step. Wherever there is 
water in Mexico, luxuriant verdure follows ; and the ravine was full of 
a greenness absolutely enchanting after the arid desolation of the scenes 
over which they had passed. 

Turning to Derwent, Fernandez said that the stream would lead 
them immediately to the mouth of the mine, and, while he was des- 
canting on the great advantages that water so near at hand afforded 
for the reducing of the ores, a sudden turn of the winding way brought 
them into full view of a commanding mountain, and, extending his 
hand with a dramatic gesture, he said, “ There is the Buena Esperanza.” 

It made an impressive picture, and one that Derwent was never 
likely to forget. Standing at the head of the gorge and closing it like 
a gate, the vast slopes, surrounded by deep cafions, rose upward into a 
peak that dominated all the surrounding heights. Was it the young 
man’s fancy that gave a peculiar air of majesty to this towering crest, 
uplifted in regal calm against the deep-blue sky? Already, as they 
climbed upward beside the chafing stream, he could see a dark opening 
in its side, which led to the treasure buried within its heart in distant 
ages by the wonderful forces of nature. What fairy-tale of man’s 
imagination can equal the reality of this sober fact? The chamber of 
Aladdin was poor compared to the wealth that might be held in the 
lodes to which that passage ran. So Derwent said to himself, smiling 
a little at his own fancies, as they dismounted before the arched en- 
trance of a tunnel draped by vines and surrounded by luxuriant 
greenery, while the stream, now near its head, dashed in white foam 
over the rocks just below. 

“This tunnel goes in a hundred and fifty feet, and cuts the vein 
three hundred feet below the surface,” said Fernandez. “Of course, 
as you perceive,’—pointing to the water issuing from it,—“ it drains 
the mine to that depth: so we can examine it. But first come up the 
hill and look at the croppings. I want to know if you ever saw 
anything to equal them.” 

Leaving their mules, they climbed up the steep, almost perpendicu- 
lar mountain-side, and soon found the quartz vein, distinetl y traceable 
as a light seam, running across the slope. For a surface-showing, its 
dimensions were immense. Derwent followed it for at least a mile, 
and found its width never less than twelve feet, and often more. 
Various shafts had been sunk, and the rich ore piled around the 
mouth of each proved the value and permanency of the mine. 

“Tt has been twice in bonanza,” said Fernandez, “and millions 
have been taken from it. I am sure, Mr. Derwent, that you never 
saw such a mine offered before for so little money.” 

Derwent was, indeed, quite sure of this. Every indication proved 
the great value of the property; but as his conviction of its value 
increased, so also did his conviction that there was something unusual, 
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and calculated to inspire distrust, in the fact that it should be offered 
for so low a price. 

He said nothing of this to Fernandez, however, until after they had 
thoroughly examined the interior to the depth of the tunnel. This 
was a long, a very laborious, and a very disagreeable business ; but the 
result confirmed all that had been said. The lodes increased in size 
and richness as depth was reached; and Derwent saw no reason to 
doubt Sefior Aranda’s statement that in the lower shaft (now filled 
with water) the vein was eighteen feet wide and very rich in silver. 

When they had struggled back to the light of day, along the 
apparently interminable tunnel, and sat down in the sweet outer air by 
the side of the stream, the young man spoke with quiet deliberateness. 

“The mine is all that you have described it, Sefior Fernandez,” he 
said, “and apparently well worth the price asked. But, to speak 
frankly, I do not see how the owners can afford to sell at this price, 
nor where your profits in the transaction are to come from.” 

Fernandez looked at him with a smile. ‘I do not wonder that it 
strikes you in this way,” he said. “I shall be glad to explain. As 
for the owners, what can they do but sell? The mine is rich, but they 
cannot work it: it has gone beyond them. The water is very strong, 
and before the shaft can be carried deeper, a pump must be put in. 
They have no money for such an expense.” 

“There is ore enough in sight to pay that and all other expenses 
for a considerable time to come.” ; 

“To pay expenses, yes,—but not to make much profit when worked 
by the ed process. There is the explanation, Mr. Derwent. The 
Buena Esperanza yielded a fortune in its docile ores; but the ores are 
now refractory, and the wealth that it still holds can be extracted only 
by a large outlay of money. Capital must take hold of it, and work 
it on a great scale. The day is past for small things.” 

“ That is true,” said Derwent. “This is a mine which will yield 
immensely, but it must, as you say, be worked on a great scale. Put 
the owners aside, then: where is your profit in the matter?” 

“T thought Morell had explained that,” answered Fernandez. 
“ We expect to make our profit from you. If you work the mine, we 
want a share in it ; if you sell it (which I suppose to be your intention), 
we want a share of your profit, as a return for having put into your 
hands a very good thing.” 

“‘T was under the impression,” said Derwent, “that it is usually 
the seller, and not the buyer, who pays the intermediate agent his 
commission.” 

“That might easily have been arranged,” returned the other. “ We 
need only have asked you forty thousand dollars for the mine, instead 
of twenty thousand, and we should have made ten thousand apiece. 
You cannot say that the Buena Esperanza is not worth as-much as 
that.” 
“The Buena Esperanza may be worth it, but I should not have 
given it,” Derwent replied. 

“You might, if you had never heard of the lower price,” said 
Fernandez, calmly. “Iam not flattering you, Mr. Derwent, when I 
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say that you know how to judge a mine. And you are aware that this 
mine is worth ten times what is asked for it. When Morell received 
your letter, he said to me, ‘ Here is a man who wants a mine for specu- 
lative purposes, to take into the great markets of the world and sell 
for a big price. In order to succeed in this, he must have a good mine. 
We will sell him the Buena Esperanza at its bottom price, and then 
we will make our profit by sharing in his. When we have put such 
a property in his hands, he cannot refuse this.’ I am sure Morell 
was right, Mr. Derwent. You cannot refuse to enter into such an 
arrangement.” 

“ And if I do refuse,” said Derwent,—“ for I object very much to 
having partners in my business,—what then ?” 

“Then we must ask you to pay forty thousand dollars for the 
mine. That is our lowest price.” 

There was a silence. Had Derwent followed his impulse, he would 
have risen to his feet, said, curtly, “‘ I decline to buy your mine on any 
terms,” and, mounting his mule, have ridden away. But it required 
only a moment’s reflection to show that such a course would be par- 
ticularly ill advised at present. Whether or not Fernandez meant to 
flatter him when he said that he knew how to judge a mine, the fact 
remained that he did know, and that he had never seen a mine that 
seemed to him so well worth possessing as the Buena Esperanza. He 
had said to himself, as he examined its lodes, that if all went well with 
him he ought to be able to make enough out of this alone to accomplish 
the end he had in view. And now, after he had, as it were, seen with 
his own eyes the treasure that was to redeem fortune and honor for 
him, it was snatched away, and he had to choose between resigning it 
altogether—for to pay the additional price asked was impossible—or to 
share with others the profit needed by himself. It was a hard decision, 
and the manner in which it was forced upon him—the time and place 
—made him say to himself that his original distrust of Fernandez was 
well justified. 

As he sat on the green bank, with the shade-arched entrance of the 
mine behind him, the foaming water at his feet, and his gaze taking in 
idly the two mozos with the tethered animals farther down the stream, 
and Sefior Aranda near at hand smoking cigarettes, he asked himself 
what he should do, with a desire for counsel and direction such as he 
had never known before. And while he still hesitated, uncertain: how 
to deal with the man who he now felt sure would take any advantage 
of him, a sound suddenly smote on the ears of all three, which made 
them look at each other with a glance of surprised interrogation. 





CHAPTER V. 


It was the sound of a horse’s hoofs striking on the rocky road as 
he came up the gorge, the enclosing walls of which conducted the sound 
with startling distinctness in advance. There was nothing yet to be 
seen, but the sounds made it plainly evident that the rider was hurrying 
his animal at a pace very unsuited to the character of the way. Der 
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went saw the two Mexicans exchange a startled glance. Then Aranda 
shrugged his shoulders with the air of a man who foresees a difficulty. 
“Tt is Barrera,” he said, in Spanish. “TI told you that he had threat- 
ened to come.” 

“‘ And what does he expect to gain by coming?” asked Fernandez, 
with an expression of lip and eye that did not promise a very amicable 
reception for that hurrying rider. ‘ He knows that he can do nothing. 
I have him here.” And he closed his hand with a quick, significant 
gesture, 

“That may be,” said the other, cautiously. “ But Barrera is a 
man who stops at nothing. It will be well to conciliate him if possible. 
When he is angry, he is—dangerous.”’ 

“ And so am I dangerous—when I am provoked,” returned Fer- 
nandez. “If Sefior Barrera comes here to give trouble, instead of 
conciliating I shall defy him. Then let him do his worst. He knows 
that he can do nothing.” , 

The meaning of these quick sentences did not escape Derwent, 
though he understood little of the language in which they were spoken. 
Human tones are much the same in all languages, however, and there 
could be no more doubt of the anger of one man than of the apprehen- 
sion of the other. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, turning to Fernandez. “ Who 
is coming ?” . 

“We do not know,” that gentleman replied. “ But Aranda thinks 
it may be the other owner of the mine,—the man I told you of, who 
is dissatisfied with the bargain. If it should prove to be so, do not 
trouble yourself about the matter. I can manage him, and he has no 
power to do anything.” 

There was a minute’s further suspense, and then, emerging from 
the green foliage at the head of the cafiada, came a powerful black 
horse, ridden by a middle-aged Mexican, who, in his picturesque buck- 
skin dress, and his broad sombrero overshadowing a strongly-marked 
face, with the dark, flashing eye of an eagle, was by far the most im- 
posing figure Derwent had yet beheld. Handsomer men he had seen, 

ut none who impressed him more by an individuality derived from a 
long line of warlike and untamed ancestors. “I wonder how many 
Indian chiefs, with a strain of the Spanish hidalgo, have gone to make 
this man what he is!” he thought, with a thrill of irrepressible admi- 
ration. Simultaneously with the appearance of the rider he found his 

mpathy enlisted on his side, and said to himself that the old fable of 
the ion and the fox had found another realization, when the new-comer 
dismounted, and, striding forward, met Fernandez. : 

Whether he came in peace or war was a question that no one would 
have found need to ask. The first sound of his deep-toned voice was 
enough to show that he was animated by a wrath that did not pause to 
dissemble and consider phrases. It seemed to Derwent, standing by 
with intelligence alert and observant, that the character of each man 
was more clearly revealed to him by manner because he did not under- 
stand the language they spoke. The indignant wrath of the new-comer 
was not more evident than the insulting defiance of Fernandez. If he 
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did not repeat in words that he held the man before him powerless in 
his hand, his manner expressed it as plainly as speech; and there was 
a scorching power to exasperate in his few, quiet sentences. 

Presently Sefior Barrera turned and accosted Derwent, asking cour- 
teously if he spoke Spanish. With very sincere regret the young man 
answered that a did not; and then, taking a sudden resolution, he ad- 
dressed Fernandez. ‘ What does this man wish to say to me?” he asked. 
“If it concerns the purchase of the mine, I have a right to know.” 

“ He wishes to tell you,” replied Fernandez, “that fre has changed 
his mind about selling it at the price named. But this is child’s play. 
He has signed the bond, and has no right to interfere at all in the 
matter.” 

“ Has he not sense enough to know that?” 

“Who can say? You may see for yourself that he is a passionate 
fool,—the kind of man to run his head against a rock. And now and 
then he finds a rock of particular hardness,” he added, grimly. 

Derwent did not reply at once. He could not say, what he distinctly 
thought, “You are deceiving me. This man is no fool, and there is 
more in the matter than you pretend.” But he decided that he would 
waive the purchase of the Buena Esperanza for the present. The 
counsel and direction which he had desired a few minutes before had 
come to him most unexpectedly. He had distrusted Fernandez vaguely 
from the first. He now determined that he would take nothing through 
his hands, for he felt sure that the taint of fraud would be upon it. 
Entirely ignorant though he was of the point at issue between the two 
men before him, he was nevertheless certain that Barrera was an honest 
man and Fernandez a scoundrel. After a short pause, he spoke with a 
decision of manner that could not be mistaken : 

“Be kind enough to say for me to the gentleman that he may set 
his mind at rest so far as I am concerned. I shall not buy the Buena. 
Esperanza until I am assured that there is harmony among the sellers, 
I wish to take no man’s property against his will. Further, I object 
to having the price of the mine doubled upon me, as you have doubled 
it within the last half-hour. We will therefore say nothing more at 
present of purchase.” 

Fernandez turned sharply and looked at him with a light in his eyes 
that was altogether evil. “Do you really mean this?” he demanded. 
“Do you intend, after all my trouble and expense, to refuse to take 
the mine?” : 

“T regret your trouble; but it was taken, I believe, in the line of 
business,” answered Derwent. “ Your expense I will reimburse. But 
I shall certainly not take the mine with the passionate opposition of 
one of its owners.” 

“This man has no power to harm you. I will warrant that.” 

“But it seems that I have power to harm him by taking his prop- 
erty against his wishes. That I will not do unless I know something 
of the history of the bond that he evidently repudiates. Frankly, 
there is a look about this thing that I do not like, and I will not 
touch it.” 

“T should have taken care to keep this fool away if I had 
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imagined that his mere appearance would intimidate you so com- 
pletely,” said Fernandez, with a bitter sneer. 

“T am not intimidated in the least,” said Derwent, calmly. “If 
a think so, you are mistaken. But you do not think so. You 

now very well why I decline to have anything further to do with 
this affair. Let us have no more words. It is sufficient to state 
explicitly that I will not buy the Buena Esperanza under the present 
circumstances, at any price.” 

Having said this, he turned and walked away. It was the only 
thing to do, for he felt that his own anger was rising, and he knew that 
nothing could have been more inadvisable than an altercation with 
Fernandez. In fact, as cooler thought came to him he was conscious 
that he had been rash to speak so openly and decidedly. A little 
diplomacy would have been better. He might have deferred his de- 
cision until they returned to Guadalajara. But it was too late to 
think of that now; and as he walked down the bank of the stream 
toward the mules and the mozos, he thought ruefully that his first 
effort in Mexico seemed likely to prove a fiasco in every respect. 

While he stood idly watching the whirling water on its course, 
Sefior Aranda came down the path and said a few words to the two 
attendants. They at once began to saddle the animals, and it was evi- 
dent that an order for departure had been given. This was a relief; 
and as Derwent moved forward to lend a helping hand, hoof-strokes 
sounded again on the rocky descent behind him. He turned in time 
to see the powerful black horse and his rider pass, and to receive a 
courteous salutation. Whether or not Fernandez had rightly inter- 
preted him to Barrera,—and this he knew was doubtful,—the latter 
obviously did not include him in his anger. There was something 
almost friendly in the “ Adios, seftor,” with which he passed. 

But there was nothing friendly in the air and manner of Fernan- 
dez when he appeared. If Derwent had ever doubted what was in 
the man, he saw it now,—saw the bitter and implacable enmity of 
which he was capable in lowering brow and angry glance. There 
were no words exchanged. Derwent would have been glad to be cour- 
teous as long as the exigencies of their journey threw them together ; 
but arendties for once seemed unable to put any constraint upon 
himself or else did not care to exercise it. He mounted silently and 
rode off with Aranda, leaving Derwent to follow with the mozos. 

As they passed down the cafiada, the young*+man turned in his 
saddle and looked back at the majestic peak the first appearance of 
which had so fascinated him. It formed a beautiful picture for his 
parting glance, standing in stately isolation at the head of the gorge, 
its noble summit bathed in golden sunshine, while the purple shadows 
of late afternoon had gathered in the deep chasms around its base. 
Knowing just where to look, his eye caught the light gleam of the 
great lode running across the mighty slope; and with a pang of dis- 
appointment keener than he had reckoned upon, he bade adieu to the 
hopes which it had kindled. 

Since there was only an hour or two of daylight remaining, they 
made as much haste as possible out of the barranca, and then, turning 
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from the direct road, took their way to a ranch on the slope of the 
mountains, where Sefior Aranda had made arrangements for them to 
spend the night. 

The next morning Fernandez proved to be in the same mood as on 
the preceding evening,—saying only such few words as were n 
for interpretation and direction : so Derwent, as he swung himself into 
his saddle, thought without much cheerfulness of the long, silent ride 
before him,—for they hoped to make Eitzatlan by night. But the ride 
was not destined to be so silent as he had anticipated. Fernandez came 
to his side, and, observing that they had both been somewhat hasty the 
day before, proposed to explain fully the whole history of the boll. It 
would have been a brutal incivility, of which Derwent was incapable, 
to tell the man that he distrusted his statements altogether : so he lis- 
tened to a sketch of Barrera’s impracticable and fiery disposition, of 
the desire of the other owners to sell the mine, of the difficulty the 
had in inducing him to consent to a sale, and of the manner in whi 
he had since endeavored to embarrass their efforts. On abstract grounds 
Derwent agreed that it was hard that one man should have power to 
annoy others and injure their interests ; but he said to himself that he 
was by no means sure on which side the injury lay, and he altogether 
declined to reconsider his own decision. The result was finally the 
exchange of a few angry words which cut deeply on each side, and 
then the two men parted, Fernandez to join Sefior Aranda, and Der- 
went to soothe himself with a cigar alone. 

At noon they halted for a short rest and refreshment by the side of 
the only water on their road. They were in the midst of a very wild 
and desolate country, surrounded by mountains, with a savage-looking 
defile before them, through which their road lay. “ What an inviting 
place for brigands !” thought Derwent, regarding the narrow pass and 
frowning heights. But, knowing how sternly this little amusement 
had been put down in the country, he had no apprehensions of any- 
thing of the kind. The thought was merely suggested by the recol- 
lection of the many bloody deeds which such localities had witnessed 
in times past. It was not even strong enough to deter him, a little 
later, from falling behind the rest of the party, as they passed down a 
barranca with a steep mountain strewn with rocks on one side and a 
precipice which dropped two thousand feet deep on the other. The 
road at this point descended so sharply that Derwent, to relieve him- 
self as well as his mule, dismounted and walked, with the animal fol- 
lowing close behind him. It was a dangerous place, for the almost 
precipitous incline of the road was strewn with fragments of boulders 
from the mountain above ; and his attention was altogether fixed upon 
the path, when the sudden falling of a rock immediately before him 
caused him to look quickly up the mountain-side. There was only 
time for a glance,—a glance which showed him the partially-concealed 
form of a man behind a great boulder,—when there came a flash, a 
report, a burning pain in his shoulder, and simultaneously the fright- 
ened mule dashed past, knocking him off his feet. He was conscious 
of falling down the precipice, of throwing out his hands wildly to 
save himself, of a crushing blow upon the head ; and darkness followed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


It was with a very strange sensation that Derwent came back to 
consciousness. He roused from stupor with a sense of fire applied to 
his shoulder and to his throat. The first resolved itself into the ago- 
nizing pain of his wound, as he was lifted to a partially-sitting posture 
by a strong arm underneath him, and the second to a liquid which was 
being cautiously poured down his throat. He opened his eyes and 
looked up, to see a brown, solicitous face above him, and to inhale the 
odor of brandy from a bottle held to his lips. 

“Ah! it has brought him to life,” said the person administering 
this remedy, in a tone of satisfaction, and also in Spanish. “ A little 
more, sefior,—a little more.” 

But Derwent shook his head and closed his lips. He was, in fact, 
almost strangled by the liquid, which had nevertheless served its pur- 
pose in bringing him back to a knowledge of his surroundings. He 
lifted himself to a more upright position, in order to relieve the ter- 
rible pain in his shoulder, and looked about him. 

He found himself in the midst of a group of men and _ horses, 
among whom were none of his own party. All were strangers, all 
apparently Mexicans,—as indeed what else was likely in this remote 
part of the country ?—and a sense of despair seized him as he thought 
of his inability to make himself understood by them. Looking up, 
with eyes expressive of the suffering he was enduring, he could aly 
touch his shoulder and say, “I have been shot,—here.” 

“English. I thought so,” said another voice. And then out of 
the group of faces which seemed to swim around him, one bent over 
him which had a vaguely familiar look,—a face deeply sunburned, yet 
fair underneath the tan, as was proved by the dark-blue eyes and the 
luxuriant brown beard. The exclamation which this person uttered 
had been in Spanish, but he now spoke to the young man in his own 
tongue. 

x The wound is in your shoulder,” he said. “Yes, I see you have 
bled copiously. Lie down while we cut away your coat and band- 
age it.” 

_ was very glad to obey this direction, for blackness was 
gathering around him again. He had lost a quantity of blood, and 
this, together with the blow on the head which he had received in fall- 
ing, made him feel very faint.: He lay down obediently, and the 
stranger began to cut away the clothing from his wound in a very 
practised manner. He muttered several comments in Spanish when 
he saw the wound ; but he bandaged it skilfully, administered to Der- 
went another dose of the stimulant, and then asked him how he had 
been shot. 

The account was briefly given. “ The last thing I recall,” said the 
young man, “is falling down the precipice. I must have struck my 

ead against a tree or a rock, and from what I remember of the blow, 
which instantly stunned me, it is wonderful that it did not kill me.” 

“Your head is badly cut and bruised,” said the other, examining 
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it. “But if the last thing you remember is your fall, how did you 
get back here in the road ?’ 

“Did you find me in the road?” asked Derwent, with surprise. 
“Then I can only imagine that the man who shot me had sufficient 
humanity to drag me back where I might be found. I suppose that 
he robbed me——-yes, my watch is gone, and also my purse !’ 

“ But were you travelling alone?” 

“No. I had dropped behind my party, because I was tired of 
riding and wanted to walk a little. Of course they will discover my 
absence soon, and return for me.” 

“Tt is strange that they have not done so before this. At what 
time were you shot ?” 

“ About two o’clock. I am certain of that, for I had glanced at 
my watch not long before.” 

“Tt is now four. Is it not a little strange that they have not 
returned before this time to look for you ?” 

“It is incomprehensible,” said Derwent. ‘Can they have been 
killed ?” 

“That is very unlikely. Nothing of this kind has occurred before 
in years ; and while a robber might be bold enough to attack a solitary 
traveller, he would consider long before attacking a party. How many 
were you ?” 

“ Five,—and well armed.” 

“The thing is impossible, then. But this is not the time or place 
to investigate the affair. That must be done later. Meanwhile, the 
sooner you get medical attendance the better. Do you think you can 
manage to sit in a saddle and ride a few miles?” 

“Tf it must be done, I can do it,” said Derwent, with a certain 
grim resolution. ‘“ Help me to rise.” 

It was with a gentleness equal to his strength that the tall, strong 
stranger assisted him to his feet. Then he called a mozo, who brought 
up a richly-caparisoned horse of beautiful build and chestnut color. 

“T will put you on my own horse,” said the gentleman, “ because he 
walks well, and will carry you with as little jar as is compatible with 
any motion.” 

“You are truly a good Samaritan,” said Derwent, gratefully. “ May 
I ask if we are countrymen ?” 

“Only in tongue, I fancy,” answered the other. “I am an Irish- 
man,—Maurice Ormond by name. You are, if I mistake not, an 
American.” 

“Yes: my name is Derwent. I know now,” he added, quickly, 
“why your face has seemed so familiar to me. I saw you the other 
day in Guadalajara.” 

“That is likely. I have been there lately. Now, Sefior Der- 
went, make as little effort as possible and let us lift you into your 
saddle. There,”—as half a dozen ready hands did the work,—“ that 
is accomplished ; but if you are to stay there you must take more 
brandy.” 

The deadly faintness that almost overpowered him warned Derwent 
that this was indeed necessary. He took the stimulant willingly, and, 
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thankful for the deep Spanish saddle which afforded him some support, 
they set out. 

He perceived, now that he had gathered his senses a little, that the 

rty formed quite a cavalcade. There were six or eight riders, besides 
imself and the man who, having had to resign his horse to Sefior 
Ormond, walked with a long stride and lithe bearing in advance of 
them. All, with the exception of the stately Irishman, were Mexicans 
of the purest type, and all seemed to be his attendants. 

As they proceeded down the mountain, Derwent looked about for 
some time in the expectation of finding the bullet-riddled bodies of 
Fernandez, Aranda, and the mozos. But, since no sign of them ap- 
peared, his wonder increased over the remarkable fact that they had 
apparently not concerned themselves in the least about his fate. 

“T cannot understand this,” he said presently to Sefior Ormond. 
“It is incredible that my companions should have deliberately aban- 
doned me.” : 

“Tf you will tell me who they are,” said that gentleman, “I can 
better tell you whether or not it is incredible.” 

“One of them was a man from this part of the country,—Sefior 
Aranda——” 

“T know him. Who else?” ' 

“A man who accompanied me from Guadalajara to show me a 
mine. His name is Fernandez. And two mozos,” 

“T know also—by reputation, at least—the Fernandez of whom 
you speak. May I ask what mine he brought you to see?” 

“The Buena Esperanza. Do you know i ?” 

“Yes,” replied the other, smiling, “I know the Buena Esperanza. 
Did you, while there, see or hear anything of one Sefior Barrera?” 

“T saw him yesterday at the mine. He came and had a fierce 
altercation with Fernandez. What passed between them I do not know, 
for, unfortunately, I have little knowledge of Spanish ; but I perceived 
that there was trouble, and I declined to buy the mine. You do not 
think—” he locked at his companion with a sudden, startled glance— 
“that it could have been Barrera who shot me ?” 

“No,” was the decided answer. “It certainly was not Barrera. 
He is a man of fiery temper and dauntless courage, capable of killing 
an enemy on sight, without reckoning consequences, but absolutely in- 
capable of shooting him from an ambush. Besides, what quarrel had 
he with you? No, sefior, do not even in your thoughts do so great 
injustice to one who is in all respects a true gentleman.” 

“T was favorably imp by him,” said Derwent. “But the 
whole thing is so strange. Why should I have been picked off, and 
why have my companions made no search for me?” 

‘You were probably picked off because you were lingering in the 
rear of your party—a foolish thing to do, had you been aware of the 
danger—and so offered an excellent opportunity to the robber. Why 

our companions have not returned for you is more than I can answer. 
t advise you not to trouble yourself further about it now. I consider 
myself fortunate in having found you, and I really think it is fortu- 
nate also for you. I am the only English-speaking resident of this 
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part of the country, and my hacienda is near at hand, where you can 
rest and recover your strength.” 

“You are more than kind,” said Derwent. “I put myself entirely 
in your hands. It was the greatest good fortune that brought you 
along this road.” 

“Tt was a lucky chance, certainly,” said the other, cheerfully. “TI 
have been for several days visiting the outlying ranches of my estate, 
and am now homeward-bound. Our road turns off at the foot of the 
mountain, and we will reach Miraflores in about two hours.” 

Two hours! If he had said two days, Derwent could hardly at 
that moment have felt more dismay. With the terrible pain of his 
wound, and the deadly faintness from loss of blood, how was he possi- 
bly to maintain an erect position in the saddle for that length of time? 
His companion must have read his thoughts in his paling face, for he 
said, quickly,— 

. Senever you feel too weak to go on, we will stop and rest. I 
know that you are suffering horribly. Ah, I have a thought.—An- 
tonio!” He turned, and, as a young Mexican came forward, spoke at 
some length in Spanish. “2, sefior,” was the reply when he had 
finished, and, touching his horse with the spur, the young man rode on 
in advance, so rapidly that he was soon lost to sight. 

“T have sent him to the hacienda with orders to bring a carriage to 
meet us,” his master said to Derwent. ‘“ We shall be out of the moun- 
tains and on the level land of the valley by the time it reaches us. 
Now, sefior, if you can manage to keep up 

It was hard work,—the hardest, Derwent thought, that he had 
ever attempted,—but, by the aid of renewed stimulant and desperate 
resolution, he fought the constantly threatening faintness, endured the 
~ which momently grew worse, and kept his seat. Once or twice 

e felt himself reeling, but a strong arm was instantly thrown around 
him and a halt commanded. He never consented to descend from the 
saddle, for he felt sure that if he did he could not regain it, but, after 
the rest of a few minutes, insisted on going on. It was like a dark 
and evil dream to him afterward, that passage through the mountain- 
defiles, until suddenly, even to his pain-darkened sight, there unrolled 
a glorious picture,—a vast extent of wide, beautiful plain, green with 
cultivation, broken by stretches of forest, and with a distant silver lake 
gleaming in the last rays of the setting sun. 

“Courage !” said his companion. “ Weare over the bad road now ; 
the carriage must meet us before long, and Miraflores is not five miles 





away.” 

a tried to smile, but he knew that his strength was goin 
fast, and that if the carriage did not meet them he could never hol 
out for that five miles. Antonio had made good speed, however. 
With their slow progress they had hardly covered another mile, and 
he was on the point of saying, “ You must take me down; I can bear 
no more,” when a joyful exclamation from the whole party greeted 
the appearance of a carriage rolling rapidly toward them over the 
level, dusty road. Ten minutes later, they placed an insensible man 
in it, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


. “Tr is worth a journey to the Sierra Madre to see Miraflores,” said 

a gentleman in the city of Mexico, many months after this, to Derwent, 
The latter agreed with the sentiment before having heard it, and added 
on his own account that it was well-nigh worth a bullet in the shoulder, 
when, a week after the accident, he lay on a couch near an open window, 
with an enchanting picture before his eyes. 

Through the arches of a gallery beyond, he looked out over the 
great plain that rolled away like a verdant sea from the foot of the 
slope on which the hacienda stood, stretching in level expanse for miles, 
until it melted into blue, magical distance. Nothing was allowed to ob- 
struct this glorious view, with its limitless turquoise sky above, its shift- 
ing shadows falling here and there, and the wonderful sense of vast 
space, of boundless freedom, and all the conditions of a wild, romantic, 
patriarchal life, which these immense table-lands of Mexico suggest. 
As he lay in the pleasant weakness that follows the cessation of fever 
and pain, Derwent felt as if he could never weary of the wide, mar- 
vellous scene. But, if he did, he had only to turn his head a little, 
and there was a glimpse at one side of a pleasance that recalled the 
beautiful Awertas which he had seen and admired at Tacubaya, near 
the city of Mexico. Like these, the grounds of Miraflores were half 
garden, half park, but, as he learned later, were far more picturesque 
and extensive than anything at Tacubaya. 

Meanwhile, his immediate surroundings were pleasant enough to 
have satisfied any but the most wandering fancy. The apartment in 
which he found himself was large and airy, with floor of shining tiles, 
frescoed ceiling, and delicately-painted walls. The furniture was simple, 
but very graceful,—a bedstead of polished brass, a pretty toilet-table of 
French pattern, a centre-table also French in design, the slender, curving 
legs of which were faithfully reflected in the glistening floor, while on 
it stood a bowl of splendid roses. The couch on which he lay was cov- 
ered with pretty chintz, as were also two or three easy-chairs ; rugs were 
scattered over the floor; and on a small table beside him was a crystal 
dish heaped with oranges. Three immense windows, opening on the 
gallery already mentioned, gave light and air to the room; while on 
the other side the double door opened on a court, which, with its Ori- 
ental arches and brightly-fr walls, its tropical plants and fountain, 
delighted Derwent’s eye whenever he obtained a glimpse of it. 

But there had been days after his arrival when not even these 
icturesque surroundings had power to charm him,—when, indeed, he 
ad hardly been conscious of them. After the painful operation of 

extracting the ball from his shoulder, he had been partially delirious 
from fever and weakness, and had seen as in a dream the people 
around him. He was not certain whether he had really seen, or onl 

imagined, Fernandez standing by him once, regarding him with a look 
in which he had felt that there was little real compassion. But he had 
never any doubt when the handsome, kindly face of his host bent over 
him ; and presently he began to know equally well a delicate brown 
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countenance, with gentle dark eyes and masses of black, curling hair, 
which belonged to the deft, noiseless attendant detailed for his service. 
As he grew better, he found that Ramon needed only a glance or a 
gesture to understand and fulfil his wants. And so willingly, with so 
much gracious charm of manner, was this service rendered, that Der- 
went, when he placed his arm around the offered shoulder to raise him- 
self, felt as if he touched an affectionate friend rather than a servant. 

The soundness of his constitution soon asserted itself. The fever 
yielded after a few days, and the wound began to heal in a satisfactory 
manner. But he was exceedingly weak, and it was only with Ramon’s 
assistance that he could walk from his bed to the couch by the window, 
where he had now lain for two days, inhaling the fresh, delicious air, as 
it came to him over leagues of space, and feasting his gaze on the wide, 
beautiful scene. With returning strength came a deep sense of grati- 
tude for the wonderful chance which had thrown him into such kindly 
hands and brought him to this charming place. 

It is not to be supposed that among the elements of pleasure around 
him he ignored the probability of seeing again the beautiful face that 
had so attracted him in the Alameda of Mexico and the plaza of 
Guadalajara. But illness dulls all emotions save those of pain; and 
when pain ceases, this in itself is pleasure enough for atime. As he 
grew better, he wondered a little if Dofia Zarifa was at the hacienda ; 
but no one had mentioned her name, and, had his interest been much 
keener than it was, he would still have felt that it was not fitting for 
him to make any inquiry on the subject. But in fact his interest was 
not very keen; and, although the idea of meeting her was a pleasant 
prospect, he would not have been very much disappointed had this 
anticipation not been fulfilled. 

While he was lying, wondering a little how he should communicate 
the news of his accident to his mother, the door softly opened, and 
Ramon entered. He was a slender, handsome young fellow, with lithe 
Indian form well set off by tight-fitting trousers and short jacket. He 
wore sandals on -his feet and moved noiselessly across the floor. “ Don 
Maurizio, sefior,” he said, “ wishes to know if you feel able to see him.” 

The question had been asked so often before that Derwent was per- 
fectly familiar with it; and he answered in the formula that he had 
learned, “Certainly. Beg Don Maurizio to enter.” 

Ramon smiled approvingly, moved a deep arm-chair near the couch, 
and. then, retiring, returned after a moment, ushering in the tall, stately 
form of his master. 

“ How are you feeling to-day, Mr. Derwent?” asked that gentle- 
man, with a cordial smile, as he crossed the room and sat down in the 
chair arranged for him. “I am sorry to be rather late in making the 
inquiry ; but the doctor gave a good report of you this morning, and I 
have been far out on the hacienda to-day. My daughter accompanied 
me, and she is so devoted to riding that we made a circuit of at least 
thirty miles.” 

It was the first time that he had mentioned his daughter, and Der- 
went felt a certain thrill of interest at the name; but he only replied 
that he was feeling much better, and was, he thought, gaining strength 
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quarters and with such admirable care? I do not know how I 
am ever to express to you, sefior, my deep obligation for your great 
kindness.” 

“The kindness on my part is really nothing,” said Don Maurizio. 
“T am sincerely glad to have been able to be of service to you, and to 
see you improving so fast. But I am sorry to tell you that the mystery 
of your shooting remains a mystery still. The government officials 
have been making diligent efforts to find the robber, but there is no 
clue as yet. And, meanwhile, I regret to say that your companion 
Fernandez does not hesitate to accuse Sefior Barrera of the outrage.” 

“ What ground has he for the charge?” asked Derwent. 

“Only his own enmity, in my opinion,” replied Don Maurizio ; 
“but he says that Barrera uttered threats against the whole party when 
he was at the mine, and this assertion Aranda—who is Fernandez’ tool 
—corroborates. Unfortunately, not having any knowledge of Spanish, 
you cannot tell what passed.” 

“No,” said Derwent, regretfully, “I cannot tell, further than this, 
that if Sefior Barrera made any threats—and it is likely enough that 
he did, for he was a very angry man—they were directed against the 
others, and not, I am sure, against me.” 

“ Fernandez affirms that he included you, as a probable purchaser 
of the mine; that he went away declaring that no one should buy the 
Buena Esperanza and live, and that his intention in shooting you was 
to inspire terror, and prevent the possibility of selling the mine to any 
one else.” 

Derwent lay back on his cushions, and was silent for a moment. 
Then he said, slowly, “I have been trying to bring before me as clear] 
as possible the appearance of the man I saw behind the boulder, and 
can most certainly swear that he was not Sefior Barrera. The latter 
impressed me so much that I should know him again anywhere.” 

“Unfortunately, that does not help matters,” said Don Maurizio. 
“ Fernandez does not pretend that Barrera shot you himself, but he de- 
clares his belief that he had it done, and that the robbery was a blind, 
—not to deceive him, but the government.” 

“ He is more likely to have had it done himself!” cried Derwent, 
impetuously, without pausing to consider his words. 

Don Maurizio’s eyes met and held his, with a flash. “You have 
spoken my own suspicion,” he said. “I should not have spoken, it, 
because I have no knowledge of how long you have known Sefior Fer- 
nandez, nor what your degree of intimacy with him may be. But I 
certainly suspect him of a plot to injure Barrera and at the same time 
revenge himself.on you for your refusal to buy the mine. I know,” he 
said, answering a look on Derwent’s face, “that this sounds to you 
very melodramatic; but you must remember that we are a primitive 
people in Mexico, that we love and hate with a good deal of intensity, 
and that things as strange as this of which I speak are of sufficiently 
common occurrence among us.” 

“T am sure,” said Derwent, “that Fernandez is a very vindictive 
man, and I suspect that he is also an unscrupulous one. But it re- 


rapilly- “ How could it be otherwise,” he added, “in such delight- 
fu 
id 
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_ time to arrange a plot such as you suspect; and what time had 
e 

“You spent the night at a ranch which belongs to Aranda. The 
matter might easily have been arranged there. I do not say it was; 
but it might have been. It certainly offered him an admirable oppor- 
tunity to achieve a double revenge,—to punish you, and throw a stigma 
on Barrera which he may never be able to disprove.” 

“ But it shall be disproved !” said Derwent, whose indignation grew, 
as the idea seemed to him more and more probable. “If Fernan- 
dez is accountable for this thing, I will follow the trail like a blood- 
hound until I fasten it on him. Certainly his neglect in failing to 
return for me is very suspicious. He has been here, I know. How 
did he explain that ?” 

“Oh, plausibly enough: he is always plausible, you know. They 
were in haste to reach Kitzatlan by night, and so they pressed on, think- 
ing you were behind. It was only when dark was closing in—and 
there had been time for you to die comfortably on the mountain-side— 
that a mozo was sent back to look for you. He found your mule loose 
on the road, and presently met my messenger on his way to obtain a 
doctor and report to the authorities what had occurred.” 

Derwent smiled slightly. “I certainly owe no thanks to Sefior 
Fernandez for my present safety,” he said. “I shall be very glad if 
you will show me some way by which this affair may be thoroughly 
sifted. I am more than ever anxious now to know to whom I am 
indebted for this”—he touched his shoulder. 

“Tt is a difficult affair to sift,” said the other, thoughtfully. “TI 
will, however, see Barrera and get him to comeand talk to you. Some- 
thing in the way of a clue may be elicited. It is unfortunate that his 
enmity to Fernandez with regard to the Buena Esperanza is well known ; 
and it is doubly unfortunate that he should have gone to the mine in 
that reckless manner.” 

“T should like,” said Derwent, “to know the true state of the case 
between Fernandez and himself. Can you tell it to me?” 

“In a few words,” was the reply. “Fernandez, as you may 
imagine from the character of the man, is the pliant tool of the cor- 
rupt officials with whom Mexico is cursed. There is no transaction so 
infamous that he is not ready to serve as an instrument in it, and he 
has therefore an influence altogether out of proportion to his real im- 
portance,—for men fear him as it is in human nature to fear those who 
have an almost unlimited power to injure. He has grown rich from 
the bribes he has received, both from those who have something to 
dread, and those who have much to gain, from the government. But 
Barrera is one man who has neither feared nor bribed him ; and, since 
he is well known as an uncompromising opponent of the present gov- 
ernment, he has suffered in consequence. He has been imprisoned 
on false charges, mulcted by heavy fines until his fortune is greatly 
diminished, and harassed and persecuted in innumerable ways. He is 
the chief owner of the Buena Esperanza, and on this Fernandez has 
long been known to have a covetous eye. But, aware of the value 
of the mine, Barrera has never been willing to sell; and he was in 
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negotiations with me to obtain the money to work the mine, when his 
son—who is as impetuous and uncompromising as himself—fell into 
trouble with the government. Fernandez was sent to the father, and, 
while demanding a heavy bribe for those who sent him, he demanded 
also the Buena Esperanza for himself. Barrera thought that he had 
no alternative; he gave the bond on the mine, and it was not until 
later that he learned that this had been no part of the official bargain. 
He then demanded from Fernandez the return of the bond which had 
been obtained by fraud and falsehood. The reply was a contemptuous 
refusal. Do you wonder at the anger of the man when he met the 
spoiler on his own property ?” 

“T only wonder,” said Derwent, “that he held back his hand from 
shooting him then and there. This I can say for myself, that I had 
not the faintest doubt as to which was the honest man and which the 
scoundrel, when I saw them face to face. I told Fernandez that 
nothing would induce me to buy the mine until I was assured that all 
was straight and clear regarding the title.” ; 

“And made a deadly enemy, as the result abundantly proves,” 
said Don Maurizio. -“ I am more than ever sure that Fernandez alone 
is responsible for what might have been your murder. But it will be 
difficult to prove it.” 

“Let me regain my strength,” cried Derwent, “ and I will make it 
my business to prove it.” 

“Your business, more likely, to be shot again, and perhaps with a 
better aim,” said the other. “No, you must be quiet, and leave Bar- 
rera and myself to work out the matter if possible. I will only ask 
you to remain here for a time, in order to give your testimony in case 
we should be successful. In any event, it is necessary that you allow 
your wound time to heal thoroughly. If you have never before been 
‘ on a Mexican hacienda, life with us for a few weeks will at least have 
the attraction of novelty for you.” 

“Tt is the best fortune I could have imagined, to have an oppor- 
tunity to see how life goes on a great Mexican estate,” said Derwent, 
eagerly. “It is something I have desired from my boyhood ; and I 
really cannot feel much enmity toward the man who shot me, when I 
think of the result.” ‘ 

“T am delighted to be able to gratify you,” said Don Maurizio, 
smiling, “and very glad to offer some counterbalancing good to atone 
for the manner in which you have fallen among thieves. It is settled, 
then, that you will be my guest for some time to come. And now that 
you are getting better, you must be rather lonely in solitary confine- 
ment. Do you not think you might make an effort to join us this 
evening? My daughter will be glad to see you.” 

“You are very kind. I shall be happy to be allowed to do so; 
that is, if I can manage to put on a coat ;” for he was at present clad 
in a silken dressing-gown that Ramon had brought from his master’s 
wardrobe. 

“You must not think of putting on a coat,” said Don Maurizio; 
“not, at least, of putting it on your injured arm. Simply button it 
around you. And if you have nothing large and loose enough, send 
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Ramon for something of mine. We shall see you, then,—after dinner, 
or before?” . 
“ After, I think. My strength is not yet that of a giant.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AFTER dinner, therefore, feeling ridiculously weak, Derwent passed 
out of his room for the first time since he had entered it, and found 
himself in the court he had so often admired. Under the great arch 
of a passage which led to the front of the house, and of another which 
led to a second court behind, hung large and brilliant lamps, the light 
of which was reflected in the basin of the fountain that occupied the 
centre of the patio, while about it were grouped wide-leafed tropical 
plants in terra-cotta pots of native manufacture. Around the court 
a broad, tiled gallery ran, supported by pillared arches, under which 
there were glimpses of various apartments. One of these was the 
dining-room, and its open doors revealed a table still covered with the 
remains of dessert,—stands piled high with*beautiful fruit, tall, slender 
wine-bottles and cut-glass liqueur-decanters, gleaming in the light of 
low-swinging lamps. 

Following Ramon’s noiseless tread, Derwent passed to where wide 
glass doors showed a large and lofty apartment, which charmed his eye 
at once by its picturesque grace and comfort. And yet, with the ex- 
ception of a few articles of foreign luxury, it was such a room as 
might be found in any house belonging to a family of means, through- 
out Mexico, and had a beauty independent of its furnishing, in its 
noble proportions, its floor of glazed tiles that reflected like a mirror 
every object placed upon it, and the delicate arabesques traced upon 
its plastered walls. Over the shining floor were scattered Eastern rugs, 
interspersed with the silky white fleece of the Angora goat and the 
handsome spotted fur of the Mexican tiger-cat. A variety of low, 
luxurious couches—distinctly European, these—were mingled with 
easy-chairs of inviting form. There was an upright piano, with a 
scarf of Japanese silk of softly-blended colors thrown across its top, 
a long, low bookcase filled with volumes, and various tables, on almost 
all of which bowls and vases of flowers stood, while the whole was 
lighted by two lamps of Moorish design which hung from the ceiling 
by long silver chains. Altogether, simple as these things would have 
been in a different place, it was not such an apartment as one would, 
without warning, have expected to find under the shadow of the Sierra 
Madre ; and Derwent’s surprise was excusable as he stood fora moment 
motionless on the threshold. 

“Enter, sefior, enter,” said Ramon, pushing wider yet the open 
doors. He glanced around. “Ah! the sefiorita,” he said, as a lady 
rose and advanced from the farther end of the long room. 

As she came toward him, it seemed to Derwent as if he had not before 
had the least idea of her surpassing beauty. Not even in the Alameda of 
Mexico, when she walked past him like a princess, draped in rich black 
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lace, had he fully recognized the perfection of her loveliness. But 
here it fairly dazzled him. The foreign, semi-Oriental room, with its 
shadowy corners and the circles of shining light from its hanging 
lamps, made an harmonious background for the graceful figure that, 
clad in soft white India silk clasped by a silver girdle at the waist 
and fitting high to the throat, under a silver collar wrought with the 
fairy-like delicacy of Mexican work, moved over the polished floor 
with the ease of a grande dame and held out a slender hand to him. 

“T am very glad to see you, sefior,” she said, with gentle gracious- 
ness, “and more than glad that you have recovered sufficiently to be 
able to join us. Pray take this chair.” 

With her own hands she moved forward a large wicker chair, fitted 
with soft cushions of crimson silk, and Derwent was glad to sink into 
it, with a murmured apology, while she sat down on a divan opposite 
and looked at him with her dark, beautiful eyes full of solicitude. 

“You are very pale,” she said. “Shall I not send Ramon”—who 
still lingered at the door— for a glass of wine ?” 

“Qh, no,—thanks,” he answered. “ You are very kind, but I am 
only a little weak. I have felt more weakness from my wound than 
would have been the case had I not lost so much blood,” he added, 
apologetically. 

“ And then the fever,” she said. “Considering both these things, 
I think you have made great strides toward recovery. It was only a 
week yesterday since you were brought into the house insensible——we 
almost thought a dying man.” 

“ T owe you many excuses for making such a sensational entrance,” 
he said, smiling. ‘“ It must be very unpleasant to have an apparently 
dying man brought without any warning to your door. But then what 
would have become of me if the sefior your father had not met and 
succored me in the most truly Samaritan fashion? Iam afraid the 
dying would soon have become a grim fact.” 

“ There is a strong probability of it,” she answered ; “and there- 
fore we are very grateful for the chance that brought you here. . It has 
been a great pleasure to do what we could for you, and to know that 
you were getting better.” 

“What should I have been made of if I did not get better ?” he 
said. “It is the only way in which I can show my appreciation of 
your great kindness.” 

“ Let us not talk of that,” she said, with a slight wave of the hend. 
“Our kindness is nothing. In Mexico it is not considered remarkable 
to show hospitality to any one,—especially to a wounded stranger. 
The remarkable thing would be if one failed in it. But probably you 
do not know Mexico well, sefior ?” 

He perceived that she wished to change the subject, and followed 
her lead at once. “No,” he answered, “I cannot say that I know 
Mexico well; but I have at least the desire to know it better. The 
mere idea of the country always exercised a great fascination over me.” 

“Then you did not think of us as barbarians,—as I have been 
told that the most of your countrymen do ?” she said, smiling. 

“The most of my countrymen are very ignorant of Mexico, sefio- 
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rita,” he replied, “ but I really do not think their ignorance leads them 
so far as that.” 

“ Does it not ?” she said, rather incredulously. “TI have heard that 
in the States Mexico is considered a barbarous country. It is a little 
singular, is it not, that in Europe no such idea exists with regard to us ?” 

“Europe knows you better,” he answered. “Up to the present 
time, all Mexico’s social and commercial intercourse has been with 
Europe, rather than with her immediate neighbor. There was very 
good reason for this, as you know. I have no excuses to make for my 
countrymen, sefiorita. The grasping propensities of the Anglo-Saxon 
are, unfortunately, well known. And the narrow-minded vanity which 
induces him to fancy himself the exemplar of the human race is not 
less remarkable.” 

“You are not very complimentary to your countrymen,” she said, 
showing her pearly teeth in another smile. 

“Why pf I be complimentary?” he asked. “ Why should 
not one try to clear one’s mind even of natural prejudice, and get as 
near the truth as possible in this very imperfect world? Every race 
has les défauts de ses qualités. But it is a great mistake to confound 
the defects with the virtues,” . 

“Yes,” she said, meditatively, “that is very true. Mexicans have 
undoubtedly some defects, although I really think—and it is not only 
because I too am a Mexican—that they have also great virtues.” 

“Even from the little that I have seen of them, I am very sure 
of it,” said Derwent, heartily. “ But you, sefiorita, can hardly consider 
yourself altogether a Mexican.” 

“I do, however,” she said, lifting her head a little higher, with a 
pride that became it well. “Iam Mexican in heart and soul, as well 
as in blood and birth. It is true that my dear father comes of another 
race; but he will tell you that he is altogether Mexican now.” 

“Tam glad that he has at least not laid aside his knowledge of 
English, and that you condescend to speak it also,” said Derwent, 
smiling. 

“ But here comes one who does not,” said the young lady, rising. 

Derwent rose, too, as an elder lady entered the room. He knew 
her at once as Dofia Zarifa’s companion when he saw the latter in the 
Alameda,—a handsome, middle-aged woman, very brunette and in- 
clined to embonpoint, as all Spanish women are after a certain age. 
With a few words of greeting, she held out a soft, kindly hand to 
Derwent, who bowed over it. 

“This is my cousin, Sefiora Peralta,” said Dofia Zarifa. “She 
hopes you are recovering. If you speak French, you can answer her 
in that language.” 

Derwent did speak French with fluency, so he answered Sefiora 
Peralta’s inquiry, and then, in reply to other questions, gave a circum- 
stantial history of his wound and all relating to it. Both ladies lis- 
tened to him attentively, and the subject was hardly exhausted when 
Don Maurizio came in. 

“ Ah, Mr. Derwent,” he said, cordially, “I am delighted to see you 
here. You look better already. A little society is a good thing; 
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although I must warn you that we can offer you very little variety in 
that line at Miraflores.’ 

Derwent replied very sincerely that it was impossible to desire. 
better society than he found at Miraflores. “But I have heard,” he 
said, “that most Mexican proprietors of large estates do not live on 
them, because of their loneliness.” 

“Tt is, unfortunately, true,” answered his host. ‘The estates are 
generally so large, and the distances from one to another so great, that 
wealthy Mexicans do not, as a rule, live on their haciendas, except 
for a few weeks in the course of the year.” — 

“That is what I was told when I expressed a desire to see some- 
thing of life on an hacienda,” said Derwent. ‘‘‘ Nobody lives on the 
haciendas but the agents, I was assured. ‘There is no life there 
of the kind you fancy. Mexicans of the higher class all live in the 
capital or abroad.’ ” : 

“ Allowing for the exceptions,” said Don Maurizio, “that was a 
correct statement. And the consequence is that half the haciendas of 
Mexico are for sale, destined before long to pass into the hands of 
aliens. When men leave their estates in the control of agents, the 
result is mismanagement in all respects. Who knows this better than 
an Irishman? Absenteeism has been the curse of my country ; and 
it is in a great degree the curse of Mexico. So when I became a Mex- 
ican I determined that I would not follow the prevailing fashion. 
Great estates came into my hands, and I resolved at once to administer 
them myself. I have done so for twenty years, and I am rather proud 
of the result.” . 

“ And you have not found it very irksome to live on an hacienda ?” 

“T cannot understand how a man can find anything irksome which 
is in the clear line of duty and which affords abundant occupation for 
his hands and head. I have found infinite pleasure as well as infinite 
employment in my life. An Irishman from Galway naturally loves 
everything connected with a free, out-door life; and I have taught my 
daughter to love it as well as I do myself. She is an enthusiastic 
horsewoman, and we live in the saddle half our time. By the bye, if 
you like riding, I can give you a good mount.” . 

Derwent’s eyes brightened. “Iam a Southerner,” he said, as if 
that were answer enough. “Half of my life I have spent in Louisiana, 
and half in the blue-grass region of Kentucky,—my mother belonging 
to the first, and my father to the last. Not even in Galway do you 
think more of riding than we do.” 

“And in neither are there such plains over which to ride as in 
Mexico, I am sure,” said Dofia Zarifa. “ Ah, it is like flying through 
the air to put one’s horse at his best speed and ride for miles over our 
great mesas.” 

Her delicate nostril dilated as if she inhaled the breezes sweeping 
over the wide leagues of space of which she spoke; and Derwent, 
looking at her, felt a quick thrill at the thought that he might be per- 
mitted some day to ride by her side. 

“ And do you really, then, spend all of your time here?” he asked, 
addressing Don Maurizio. 
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“Here at Miraflores? Oh, no,” that gentleman replied. “TI have 
another large hacienda in the Bajio—you know that stretch of fertile 
country between Irapuato and Querétaro? I divide my time between 
that place and this, with a month or two now and then in Mexico. 
But, rich, productive, and beautiful, too, as the Bajio is, both my 
daughter and myself prefer this wilder country ; and if we were called 
upon to name our home, I think we should say Miraflores.” 

“Without doubt,” said Dofia Zarifa. ‘There is no place in the 
world so dear to me as this.” 

“That is very good for a girl who is fresh from a season in Paris, 
is it not?” said Don Maurizio, as he laid his hand caressingly on her 
wrist. 

She placed her other hand over his, and looked up at him with her 
dark eyes melting into a more liquid softness than they had known 
before. ‘“ You were not in Paris,” she said, with an enchanting smile. 

“No, thank heaven!’ he answered, gayly. ‘ What should a 
Mexican haciendado, with his heart among his flocks and herds, do 
there? But go, carina mia, and give us some music. Let Mr. Der- 
went see what he thinks of our Mexican airs.” 

She rose instantly and moved across the floor,—a perfect picture 
of grace, Derwent thought, in her soft, shimmering draperies, and with 
her natural, unstudied charm of step and bearing. Sitting down to 
the piano, she struck a few chords and began to sing in a contralto so 
rich and sweet that it was like notes drawn from a violin by a master- 
hand, rather than the sounds of the human voice. What she sang her 
listener did not know,—the words were Spanish,—but the air was wild, 
haunting, mournful, and yet passionate in the extreme. As he listened, 
he seemed to see the rugged mountain-passes, the great Sierras like 
storm-tossed waves, the vast expanse of mighty plains, the sad, gentle 
faces and passionate eyes of the people; then the strain sank to a lower 
key, a tenderer sweetness stole into it, as though tropical flowers were 
breathing their fragrance out on the starry night, and with one last 
burst of sad, strange melody it ended. 

“Qh, yes, it is Mexican,” said Don Maurizio,—“ one of the wild 
native airs that linger among the people and that are now and then 
caught and formulated by the composers.” 

“What did it say to you, sefior?” asked Zarifa, turning around. 

He told what it had suggested, and she smiled as if pleased. “A 
girl is relating how her lover has been killed among the wild moun- 
tains, and how her own heart is broken,” she said. ‘“ At the close she 
wanders back to memories of their love, of how in the summer night 
he would come and sing beneath her window. Then she remembers 
that he is dead, and ends with a cry of despair.” 

“A very mournful motif,” said Don Maurizio. “Give us some- 
thing a little more cheerful, and then I will play physician and order 
Mr. Derwent to bed.” 

“Sing an Ave Maria, my child,” said a quiet voice at the door; 
and as Derwent looked in that direction he saw a tall, slender man, 
wearing the cassock of a priest, enter the room. 

“This is a member of our family group whom you would have met 
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earlier if he had not been absent until to-day,” said Don Maurizio, 
—* our good friend and chaplain, Padre Francisco.” 

There was something very charming in the dark, gentle face, with 
finely-outlined features and soft brown eyes that looked at Derwent 
with a smile as they shook hands. 

“T am grieved to hear of your accident, sefior,” he said, in very 
good English. ‘As Don Maurizio has remarked, I have been away 
for two weeks, else I should have expressed my regret sooner. But 
you are getting well ?” 

Derwent replied suitably, and then, turning to Dofia Zarifa, said, 
“TI hope that, since I am under orders to retire, sefiorita, you will sing 
at least one more song before I go.” 

“TI will sing the Ave Maria for which el padre has asked,” she 
replied. “TI think you will like that.” 

Derwent was very sure of it, when he heard the strains of Cheru- 
bini’s Ave Maria. Often as he had heard this beautiful song before, 
it was always in a soprano arrangement, and he thought that he had 
never appreciated its exquisite harmonies until he heard them rendered 
by Dofia Zarifa’s rich contralto tones. She sang it like a prayer; and 
the noble strains lingered in his ear long after he had said good-night 
and retired to his chamber. 

They haunted him after he had laid his head on his pillow. Still 
in his memory vibrated the full, mellow notes of the enchanting voice, 
and before his eyes floated a picture of the silken-draped form, with 
its silver ornaments, and the beautiful face out of which shone the 
star-like splendor of the dark eyes. 

It was not strange that his last thought before falling asleep was to 
say to himself, severely, “I must take care that I am not such a fool 
as to fall in love with Dofia Zarifa.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


WHEN Derwent opened his eyes the next morning, bars of golden 
sunshine were lying on the red tiles of the floor, and Ramon stood by 
his bedside, bearing the coffee to which he always looked forward as a 
distinct pleasure. His shoulder was less painful, and the recollection 
that he was to spend an indefinite time amid these charming surround- 
ings was invigorating as a tonic. To the “ Buenos dias, sefior. Como 
esti: Usted ?” of Ramon, he answered “ Muy bueno, gracias,” with so 
much emphasis that the face of the attendant lighted up with a bright 
smile, and he said, “ Bueno! bueno!” with an air of commendation, 
as he set the tray down. 

A little later, after the doctor had paid his visit, and had also said 
“ Bueno !” approvingly over the progress of the shoulder, Ramon came 
in and announced that el padre desired to see the sefior. “ Beg him to 
enter,” said Derwent, who had been very much pleased by the gentle, 
refined face of the priest. He anticipated an agreeable visit, in which 
he could ask much concerning the country of one intimately acquainted 
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with its inner life; but he was by no means prepared for the errand 
on which it soon transpired that Padre Francisco had come. 

“ Dofia Zarifa,” said the priest, after all due inquiries had been 
made, “thinks that perhaps you are strong enough now for a little out- 
door exercise, and that you may like to see something of the hacienda,— 
at least of the portion which lies immediately around the casa grande. 
If you care to go, she and I will be happy for you to accompany us on 
our usual morning round.” 

“T shall be delighted,” answered Derwent. A man of another 
stamp eo have been disappointed that he was not to have a téte-d-téte 
with his fair hostess, but Derwent was not only too much a man of the 
world to have expected such a thing in a country with the customs of 
Continental Europe, but he really did not desire it. He had nothing 
to say to Dofia Zarifa that the-whole world might not hear; and he 
was very sure that the society of the padre would in no degree detract 
from his enjoyment of her companionship. 

They found her in the court when they came out, standing under 
the shade of one of the Moorish arches, dressed as Derwent had seen 
her first, in black, and draped with lace, which she wore in the grace- 
ful Spanish fashion over her head. She gave him her hand, asked how 
he was feeling, and if he was sure that a walk would not fatigue him. 
“You must promise,” she said, “ that you will let us know as soon as 
you feel the least weary. Now, padre mio, I think we are ready.” 

They passed through the’wide, vaulted passage, paved as a porte- 
cochére, which led to the front of the house, and out into the arcade, 
which ran the length of the long building, and the great arches of 
— framed in a succession of pictures the magnificent expanse of the 
plain. 

Derwent now saw fully, for the first time, the commanding position 
of the house. Standing on a wide, level eminence, which on one side 
rolled gently down to the spreading table-land, it was enclosed on the 
other by hills, covered with verdure, behind which rose the high crests 
of greater heights, that, curving around in the arc of a half-circle, lay 
in splendid masses of blue and purple on each side of the mesa,—their 
farthest point forty or fifty miles distant, but looking much nearer in 
the clear atmosphere. 

“What a glorious view!” he exclaimed. “No wonder, sefiorita, 
that you like a place which charms you with such pictures always 
before your eyes!’ 

“You should see it during the rainy season, sefior,” she answered, 
smiling, “ when all the plain before us is carpeted with flowers,—myriads 
of every kind and color. It is for this reason that the hacienda is 
called Miraflores.” 

“ «See the Flowers !’” said Padre Francisco, translating. “ Mexi 
cans are fond of fanciful names.” 

“I should rather call them poetical,” said Derwent. “ But this 
place deserves its name doubly ; for what beautiful gardens !” 

It was the park-like pleasance of which he had already had a 
glimpse from his window, and which now spread before him in all its 
loveliness, with shadowy vistas where great trees met overhead in an 
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arch of shade, stretches of green turf, parterres bright with flowers, 
tropical shrubs loaded with bloom, and small gurgling streams, directed 
into channels here and there for the irrigation which made this paradise 
possible. 

Turning to the priest, Dofia Zarifa said,— 

“Shall we take Sefior Derwent through the gardens first, padre 
mio ?—or will it detain you too long?” 

“ By all means let us show him the cafada,” the padre replied. 
“ Miraflores has many beauties, but I think that is chief. And he 
may not be able to go farther with us.” 

“T feel as strong as possible,” Derwent protested. “ But if Mira- 
flores contains anything more beautiful than I have already seen, I beg 
to be introduced to it at once.” sa 

“Come, then,” said Zarifa, smiling. She had opened a large white 
parasol lined with rose-color, the reflection of which threw a soft pink 
glow over her delicate, ivory-like face, and as she walked by his side, 
with her spirited head held aloft, and her firm, free step,—the true step 
of a Mexican woman,—Derwent could not but think how little there 
was of the conventional languorous, tropical type about her. There 
was nothing seductive in the glances of the dark, proud eyes. Diana 
herself could not have suggested more strongly vestal purity and per- 
fect physical vigor in every movement; while her manner was a per- 
fect blending of simplicity and dignity. He likened her again in his 
thoughts to a young princess,—an ideal princess, who, realizing in every 
act and word the full meaning of the noble old motto, Noblesse oblige, 
had yet under all her gentle graciousness the ineradicable pride of blood 
and birth and the fiery spirit of a warlike race. 

It was Padre Francisco who talked most, answering Derwent’s 
questions about the country, as they walked down the beautiful avenues 
that led toward the hills which rose sheer and green before them. 
Presently they entered a path overshadowed by drooping foliage, that 
wound downward to a rocky ravine through which a stream came 
leaping in cascades of white foam. No more enchanting spot could be 
conceived. Here nature seemed untouched in all her primitive beauty : 
only a few paths along the stream, one or two bridges crossing it, and 
a temple-shaped pavilion perched on a large rock overhanging the 
highest fall, suggested the work or presence of man. And yet, as 
Derwent was told, immense pains had been taken to bring numbers of 

lants and trees here, besides those which grew naturally in a place so 
well adapted for vegetation. The result was a wild, lovely blending 
of tropical foliage, of masses of flowers, and of rare, exquisite orchids ; 
while through all, like a charming Undine, the stream came whirling 
over the rocks in sheets of foam and spray, or fell into crystal pools 
where naiads might have bathed. 

The enthusiastic admiration of the young man pleased his guides. 
“This is my favorite retreat,” said Dofia Zarifa. “There is no day so 
warm that delicious coolness may not be found here, and the view down 
the ravine from there”—she pointed to the pavilion—“ is most charm- 
ing. Some time I shall bring an artist here to paint it. Are you any- 
thing of an artist, Sefior Derwent ?” 
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“Unfortunately, no,” answered Derwent, “else I should be only 
too happy to paint such a scene as this. But can we not go up to the 

vilion ?” 

“Certainly,—and rest there fur a time. I am sure you must be 
tired.” 

He did not like to acknowledge it, but he was tired; and it was 
with a sense of relief that he sat down in the pretty temple after they 
had mounted the slope which led to it. The view from this spot was 
as lovely as Dofia Zarifa had said. Behind rose a steep, green hill-side, 
below dashed the leaping water, while before them the romantic cafiada, 
with its wealth of foliage, its rocks and cascades, extended for at least 
a quarter of a mile. 

‘““Tt reminds me somewhat,” said Derwent, “of the view from the 
Buena Esperanza. Standing at the mouth of the mine, one looks 
down a ravine even wilder and grander than this, though not so 
picturesquely beautiful.” 

His companions glanced at him with interest. Evidently the name 
of the Buena Esperanza was familiar to them. “So it was there you 
were!” said Padre Francisco. “I am inclined to congratulate you 
upon getting off with a bullet in your shoulder. You little knew 
what you were doing in touching that mine.” 

“ T have learned, however,” said the young man, dryly. “It seems 
that it is to all intents and purposes a mine of gunpowder as well as 
of silver. This I must say for myself,” he added, “that if I had had 
even the faintest idea of how the bond of that mine had been acquired, 
I should never have looked at it. But, after having seen it, I confess 
that it is a great disappointment to me to find it out of my reach 
altogether.” 

“ You thought it a good mine?” asked Dofia Zarifa. 

“The best I have ever seen. If a man could acquire it honorably, 
he need ask no better source of wealth.” 

“You speak very confidently,” said Padre Francisco. “ Are you 
professionally a judge of mines?” ' 

Derwent shook his head. “No,” he answered. “TI should not 
think of attempting to judge a mine for another person ; but I do not 
hesitate to judge for myself, and it was for myself that I was anxious to 
buy the Buena Esperanza.” 

“Oh, you have come to Mexico to seek investments, then ?” 

“‘T have come to Mexico to find the means to realize a fortune in a 
short time,”’ he answered. 

“That is what all Americans desire to do, I believe,” said Padre 
Francisco, meditatively,—* to make a fortune in a short time.” 

He did not utter any word of disapproval for such an aim, but 
something in his tone, and a certain look of withdrawal that came 
over Dofia Zarifa’s face,—as if she lost interest in a man who avowed 
such an ambition—stung Derwent, and made him say, on an im- 

ulse,— 
oe I have a special reason for wishing to make the fortune of which 
I speak. It is not for myself,—not merely for the accumulation of 
money,—but to pay a debt of honor. If I do not pay it, others will 
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suffer. pond that must not be, if any exertion on my part can pre- 
vent it. 

It was the first time that he had uttered even so much of his secret 
to any human ear, and these people were strangers to him. But he 
was repaid by a quick glance of sympathy from Zarifa’s eyes; while 
the priest said, kindly, “ In that case, I hope you may soon find another 
Buena Esperanza. There are many rich lodes in these mountains, some 
of which are as yet untouched. Now, my child,”—he spoke to the 
girl,—“ I must really go on; but there is no reason why you should 
not allow Sefior Derwent to rest himself fully and then bring him 
with you.” 

“No, no,” said Derwent, rising. “I cannot consent to detain the 
sefiorita, for I am really rested now. In this wonderful climate I per- 
ceive that one recuperates rapidly. I am equal to accompanying you.” 

“ Bueno!” said the padre, approvingly. “Then let us go.” 

They left the pavilion, and Dofia Zarifa explained, as they crossed 
the pretty stream, that, a little lower, it turned the flouring-mills of the 
hacienda, which, Derwent found later, were the largest in that part of 
the country and supplied a wide district with their product. 

“ My father is very proud of his mills,” she said, “and will certainly 
insist on taking you over them. He has all the latest improvements. 
I sometimes wonder how he can maintain such keen interest in so many 
varied pursuits.” 

“ He is a wonderful man, Don Maurizio,” said the priest. “His 
energy is indomitable, and his interest in everything that can develop 
the country and help the people is unflagging. Now, Sefior Derwent, 
can you guess where we are taking you ?” 

Derwent confessed his inability to hazard a conjecture; for, skirt- 
ing the grounds, they now seemed approaching a village, composed of 
neatly-built adobe houses, scrupulously clean both within and without, 
as almost all Mexican houses are. 

“This is where the laborers on the estate live,” said Padre Fran- 
cisco. ‘There are several hundred souls here; for the industries of a 
great hacienda are very numerous. Everything which is consumed, 
and almost everything which is worn, is made upon it.” 

“ And is it true that all the peons on the haciendas are virtual serfs, 
—unable to leave without the consent of their masters ?” asked Derwent. 

“Tt is true that, by the laws of Mexico, no laborer can leave an 
estate so long as he is in debt to his master. That is just enough, and 
on it the stability of the industries of the country depends. In all 
countries, however, there are men who do not’ fear to incur the ven- 
geance of God by becoming oppressors of the poor. Such men take 
advantage of this law to keep the peons in their debt and so hold them 
in virtual bondage. But no such bondage exists at Miraflores. If a 
laborer who is in debt wishes to go, Don Maurizio will cancel his debt 
rather than keep with him one who is unwilling to remain.” 

“ But such a need rarely occurs,” said Dofia Zarifa. “ Few of our 
people ever wish to leave, and most of them have been born on the 
estate. We know them all, we think for them all, they are, as it were, 
part of our family: why should they desire to go ?” 
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“There is something very charming in this feudal dependence of 
the employed upon their employers,—something softening and human- 
izing on both sides,” said Derwent. “ How different from the wide 
chasm and the bitter strife between labor and capital with which we 
have replaced it! But what is this?” 

“The school-house,” said the priest, smiling, as they paused before. 
the open door of a large room, where about fifty children sat at their 
desks and a teacher stood before a blackboard. There was a simul- 
taneous movement, as all present rose to their feet. Derwent did not 
enter, but, leaning against the door-way, watched the scene,—the 
pretty, dark faces, the shining eyes and gleaming teeth, the reverence 
with which the small scholars knelt for the padre’s blessing, the caress- 
ing affectionateness with which those nearest Dofia Zarifa pressed for- 
ward to touch her dress or kiss her hand. There was no servility in 
the last action. It was plainly as much an impulse of their admiring 
adoration as the same homage is from a lover. “ Having the freedom 
to do so, how could they help it?” Derwent thought. Looking at the 
beautiful, gracious figure of the young lady, as she stood in the centre 
of the room, smiling into the upturned faces, with one hand on the 
dark, silky curls of a tiny boy, he envied the children their privilege 
to express the feeling which she inspired. 

“We did not linger long, on your account,” she said, when they 
rejoined him. “Usually e padre hears the catechism and I distribute 
rewards to the deserving; but we let them off easily this morning, 
because I do not want to fatigue you, and I do want you to see our 
hospital, if you are equal to a little farther walk.” 

Derwent declared himself fully equal to it; and indeed his interest 
was so much roused that he forgot his fatigue. The hospital—a rather 
imposing structure built around a pleasant court, with cleanliness and 
space and sunshine everywhere—was as perfect in its arrangements as 
everything else on the hacienda seemed to be. There were only one or 
two patients in it at present ; but everything was so attractive in ap- 
pearance, and so well managed, that it was evident sickness was as little 
a misfortune at Miraflores as care and kindness could make it. And 
here, too, Dofia Zarifa was like a young queen among her subjects, 
greeted with the same adoring reverence which the children had dis- 
played, and repaying it with a tender interest and gentleness beyond 
words. Derwent thought that he had never witnessed a more lovely 
sight than when, unconscious that any gaze was upon her, she bent 
over a woman tossing with fever, renewed the cool bandages on her 
head, held a juicy lime to her parched lips, and, clasping the hot, dry 
= between her own cool, soft palms, talked soothingly as if to an 
infant. 

“T think, sefiorita,” he said, when they were walking away, “ that 
if you had sent me to that hospital when I was brought, a wounded, 
insensible stranger, to your door, it would have been as much as could 
be ex of you, and I should have been very grateful.” 

a hope you like your present quarters better,” she said, with a 
smile. 

“Oh, yes,—since I have known them, But if I had not known 
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them I should have been only too thankful to find myself in such a 
place as your hospital.” . , 
But he did not venture to add what was in his thoughts,—“ Perhaps 


you would have come to see me there !” 





CHAPTER X. 


“Do you feel able to join us at our mid-day meal ?—we call it 
almuerzo, or breakfast, but you, I suppose, call it, like the English, 
luncheon,” said Dofia Zarifa to Derwent, as they entered the house on 
their return. 

“If there is time for me to rest a little first, I shall be very happy 
to do so,” he answered. “I am ashamed to confess my weakness, but 
I feel tired now.” 

“You will have an hour to rest,” she replied, “and then, if you 
are not equal to the exertion, pray do not think of attempting to 
make it.” 

“Oh, I shall be all right in an hour,” he answered, confidently. 

He did feel very much better when, an hour later, he made his ap- 
pearance in the dining-room, where Don Maurizio greeted him cor- 
dially, and a tall, dark man rose and offered his hand with a smile of 
recognition. For an instant Derwent was puzzled. Then, like a flash, 
the scene at the mine occurred to him, and even before Don Maurizio 
said, “ Sefior Barrera,” he knew who it was. 

“Sefior Barrera wishes to express to you his sincere sympathy 
and regret for your wound. He has come, by my request, to talk the 
matter over, and after a while we will do so. But now you must sit 
down and take a glass of wine at once, for you are looking fatigued. 
I am afraid that my daughter and Padre Francisco led you to overtask 
your strength this morning.” ; 

“On the contrary,” said Derwent, “I find that I am stronger than 
I thought; and I was too much interested while out to think of 
fatigue. I have been delighted by what I have seen of the hacienda.” 

“ The arrangements are only what you will find on any great Mex- 
ican estate,”” Don Maurizio answered ; “and if there is any advantage 
in favor of Miraflores it is owing to the fact that we give everything 
a personal supervision. My daughter visits the school and the hos- 
pital daily when she is at home.” 

“ And Padre Francisco visits them when I am absent: so they are 
never without supervision,” said that young lady, with a smile toward 
the priest. 

“ You liked our gardens, did you not ?” Sefiora Peralta~who, Der- 
went learned later, was called Dofia Luisa by every one in the house 
—asked, turning to him. 

While he answered, expressing his admiration in the convenient 
adjectives of the French language, he divided his attention between 
the snccession of well-made dishes placed before him, and the simple 
but elegant furniture of the room,—especially two graceful sideboards, 
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modern in design, but made of carved and inlaid Mexican woods, and 
a collection of beautiful china plates hung around the walls. 

“You recognize the Sévres?” said Dofia Zarita, following his 
glance. “I brought a good deal of it from Paris, and some of the 
plates seemed to me too pretty to be used for other than decorative 
purposes.” 

“You have spent some tinie in Paris ?” he asked. 

“T was there for three years, in the Sacré Cceur,” she replied. 
“ And last winter I went into society with my aunt—papa’s sister— 
who lives there.” 

“Tt is needless to ask if you liked Paris?” he said. 

“Ts it needless ?” she answered. “I don’t know how that may be; 
but in fact I did not like it very much. I am afraid I was pining for 
Mexico.” 

“She absolutely likes Miraflores better than Paris,” said her father, 
with a smile as proud as it was fond. 

“ How could I fail to like it better?” she said, simply. “ All my 
occupations and my duties are at Miraflores; while in Paris I had 
nothing to do but amuse myself. And when one has nothing to do 
but amuse one’s self, one very soon wearies of it.” 

“Tam afraid that most young ladies would not agree with you,” 
said Derwent, while he thought how eagerly the gay world must have 
opened its arms to one so beautiful and so rich. “ For of course she 
was well introduced,” he added to himself. “Don Maurizio is too 
thoroughly a man of the world to permit his daughter to appear any- 
where except with the very best chaperonage.” And he was justified 
in this opinion by the fact that the aunt of whom Zarifa had spoken 
was a French. countess, well known in the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 

The pleasant, informal meal over, Don Maurizio said, “ Now, Mr. 
Derwent, if you will accompany: us, I shall be very glad to interpret 
between Sefior Barrera and yourself; and something like an under- 
standing may be arrived at.” 

Acceding willingly, Derwent followed his host to a room on one 
side of the great passage of entrance, which Don Maurizio called his 
“private den.” It was fitted up very much like an office, with large, 
official-looking desk, a well-equipped writing-table, and solid but com- 
fortable chairs, and had altogether an aspect of practical business,— 
that aspect which a room always seems to borrow from the character of 
its occupant. 

Lighting their cigars and seating themselves, the two men who had 
last met at the mouth of the Buena Esperanza looked at each other ; 
and Derwent was impressed afresh by the strong face and the eagle-like 
eye of Barrera. “A man to strike quickly and strike hard, when his 
enemy was facing him, but not a man toshoot another from an ambush, 
or to cause him to be so shot,” was his final decision. 

“Sefior Barrera wishes me to assure you,” said Don Maurizio, after 
the former had uttered a few sentences in Spanish, “that he felt not 
the faintest enmity toward you when he was at the mine, and that if 
: ernandez asserts that he uttered any threats against you he simply 
ies. 
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“Tell him, pray,” said Derwent, “that I have not the faintest 
doubt but that Sefior Fernandez lies. I have never believed anything 
that he has said to me about this matter; and I am not surprised to 
find that he has lied throughout. Assure Sefior Barrera that his 
manner to me at the mine was sufficient proof that he felt no enmity 
toward me.” 

Sefior Barrera bowed with grave dignity when this was translated 
tohim. “Tell the sefior, mi amigo,” he said, “that if he had bought 
the mine I should never have troubled him, for I should have known 
that he had done so in ignorance and good faith. But I distinctly 
warned Fernandez that if the mine was sold I should shoot him ; 
and, believe me, I should not have lurked behind a rock to do so.” 

“T am very sure of that,” said Derwent, in reply. “ Ask him if 
he agrees with you in suspecting that Fernandez is accountable for my 
shooting.” 

But on this point Sefior Barrera would not commit himself... He 
would only say that he believed Fernandez to be capable du tout, and 
that the motive attributed—to punish Derwent and at the same time 
throw suspicion on himself—was sufficient to account for the deed. 
But the ranchero at whose house they had spent the night had bad con- 
nections. It was possible that one of these had waylaid the party, in 
hope of plunder, and, finding a man lingering behind the rest, had 
shot and robbed him. “ When I am suffering from a false accusation 
myself, is not the time to accuse another, without the most positive 
proof,” said the Mexican, quietly. 

“ He is a fine fellow,” said Derwent, a propos of this remark, “and 
if they do not stop worrying him”—for there had been official exami- 
nations and threats of arrest and imprisonment—“ I will go and shoot 
Fernandez myself. I am very sure that somebody ought to do it on 
general principles.” 

“‘ Barrera is under bond to appear as soon as you are able to tes- 
tify concerning the affair,” said Don Maurizio. “They cannot possibly 
i anything against him, for his alibi is unimpeachable. But on 

ernandez’ testimony of the threats they will pretend to believe that 
he had the shooting done; and the result will be a heavy fine at least. 
He is a powerful enemy,—a man of great influence,—and- they will 
never rest until they have ruined him.” ‘ 

“What can we do to prevent it?—anything?” asked Derwent. 
“‘T am ready to leave the country, if that will serve any good purpose. 
I am the only witness to the shooting. They cannot prove it without 
me. 
“ Fernandez is capable of declaring that you have been murdered 
and put out of the way,” said Don Maurizio, smiling. “No, no; you 
must stay and face the matter. When is the deferred examination of 
the case to take place, sefior?” he asked, in Spanish. 

“In about two weeks,” answered Barrera. “It was deferred so 
long because it was represented that the sefior here could not appear 
sooner.” 

“Well,” said Don Maurizio, “in the interval we must do our best 
to find the real criminal. That is the only hope.” 


td 
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‘“‘ Tt seems a slender one,” said Derwent. 

He knew that it did not in any degree rest with him, however: so 
he sat by, smoking and watching the changing shadows over the wide 

lain with its luminous horizon, while the others talked in Spanish 
of probabilities and chances which they alone understood. Presently 
Padre Francisco, passing under the arcade, paused at the open window 
for a few words with the group. Don Maurizio and Sefior Barrera each 
asked his advice on the subject they were discussing : he spoke with them 
for some minutes, and then, turning, said to Derwent,— 

“Since you cannot do any more here, sefior, and since it is not very 
amusing to listen to a conversation in a foreign language, suppose you 
come with me? It may interest you to look over my library. I have 
a good many English books.” 

“ With much pleasure,” said Derwent, rising with a sense of relief. 

> Joining the padre, they walked along the arcade, and presently 
turned into an-entrance which led to a small and very charming court 
surrounded by cloister-like arches and full of cloister-like quiet. Not 
a sound broke the perfect stillness here. A few doves were walking 
about the pavement in the centre of the quadrangle, while the deep- 
blue sky looked down as if on something shut away from the world 
and open only to God. 

“ It is like a bit of a monastery or convent,” said Derwent, glancing 
around. 

The priest smiled. “There is the church,” he said, indicating a 
large, pointed door-way opposite ; ‘and here are my apartments close 
at hand, communicating with the sacristy. Enter, sefior.” 

Derwent found himself in a sitting-room which had a mingled 
religious and scholarly atmosphere. The deep windows looked out 
on the distant hills; the floor was laid in tiles, like all the rest of the 
house; the walls were almost entirely faced with shelves filled with 
books, and a large writing-table was also partially covered with volumes, 
as well as with many sheets of manuscript ; while immediately opposite 
the large chair that stood by it was a tall crucifix, the exquisitely-carved 
ivory figure of which was thrown into relief by the polished ebony of 
the cross. In the few vacant spaces on the walls, two or three de- 
votional pictures hung,—notably a beautiful Madonna and a head of 
St. Francis of Assisi. Beyond, through a curtained door-way, was a 
glimpse of a chamber simple in its arrangements as a monk’s cell. 

“What an ideal spot for a scholar or a saint, padre mio!” said the 
young man, with a smiling glance around. 

“Too ideal, I have often thought,” answered the priest, gravely. 
“Saints are not made in flowery places, and Miraflores deserves its name 
in all respects. I could not reconcile it to my conscience to stay here 
if I were not under obedience. But my superiors think it a good 
= for me. There is certainly a great deal to do, not only on the 

acienda, but elsewhere; for since the banishment of the religious 
orders the parish priests are not able to attend to all the needs of the 
people. And then I have leisure in which to write.” 

“ You write for publication ?” asked Derwent, looking at the work- 
manlike aspect of the table. 


”- 
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“Yes; that is part of my work,—after the care of souls, which is, 
indeed, included in it.” 

“You write, I presume, on religious topics.” 

“Can you tell me any great topic into which religion does not 
enter?” asked the other, with a smile. “I write on the social, the 

litical, the philosophical questions of our times, into all of which re- 
igion enters deeply and vitally. But I did not bring you here to talk 
of myself or my work. Come, these are my English books.” 

He walked up to a division of the encircling shelves, and Derwent 
was surprised to find himself confronted with the works of every noted 
English writer, even the most “ advanced” and destructive in their ten- 
dencies : apostles of free thought were ranged by the side of Roman 
cardinals, and all the brilliant modern essayists were well represented. 

“Do you read these books?” he asked, unable to keep his surprise 
out of his voice, as he took down one of the most noted volumes of 
sceptical literature. 

“Certainly,” answered the padre. “ How could I feel the pulsé 
of the times otherwise? A physician must understand the disease for 
which he is to prescribe. But I confess that I have no very high 
opinion of your English thinkers. They are iconoclastic enough, but 
they have neither the logic of the French nor the scholarship of the 
Germans.” 

“You understand both of those languages ?” 

“Oh, yes: here are my French books, and here are my German. 
Perhaps they may interest you.” 

“ What interests me more are these,” said the young man, walking 
over to a range of vellum-bound Latin volumes. ‘There must be 
some rare old editions here.” 

“Yes,—if you care for such things,—very rare and fine,” said the 
priest, with his dark eyes shining. What does a scholar and a lover 
of books like better than to find some one who can sympathize with his 
passion and appreciate the value and rarity of his treasure? Volume 
after volume was lovingly taken down, exhibited, and dilated upon,— 
all of them valuable, many of them so rare as to be worth more than 
their weight in gold. While they were thus occupied, time flew by un- 
heeded ; the shades of color on the distant hills had changed many 
times, and its mantle of golden sunshine was fading from the plain, 
when the sound of a bell suddenly ringing out on the silence of the 
court made Padre Francisco start. 

“ Ah,” he said, putting down the volume which he held, “ that is 
my summons. To-morrow is a feast, and we have the vespers this 
evening. Do you care to go into the church, sefior? It is well worth 
seeing, the interior of our church. Go, then, across the court, and 
enter by the door I showed you.” 

Derwent willingly obeyed. Crossing the coyyt, where the doves at 
his approach rose in a soft gray cloud above the arches, against the sap- 
phire sky, he entered the door directed, and found himself in a region 
of mysterious gloom, where only a few starry lights here and there 
dissipated the obscurity. 

Presently, when his eye became more accustomed to the twilight 
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atmosphere, he found that he had entered at the side into a church 
much larger and more handsome than he had expected to find. It 
seemed to him, indeed, that not even in Mexico had he seen anything 
more rich than the interior of this hacienda chapel. Beautiful tiles 
paved the wide nave, where many dark forms were kneeling,—men pray- 
ing with outstretched arms, and women shrouded in the folds of their 
rebozos ; fine carved wood-work rose in fretted arches, and around the 
high altar was a blaze of gold,—a splendid specimen of churrigueresque 
work, as he found later. On each side of the sanctuary lamps of ex- 
quisite design were swinging ; but, as he looked, the tapers were lighted 
on the altar, and its beauty was revealed and enhanced by their soft 
radiance. Padre Francisco entered with his train of acolytes, and then, 
“like the sound of a great Amen,” an organ-chord rolled out, and 
the air was flooded with noble harmonies. 

Nothing can be more devotional than such an evening service,— 
especially in Mexico, where the faith and fervor of the people might 
move the coldest observer. Derwent found himself stirred by senti- 
ments altogether unwonted, as he leaned in his dark corner, and when 
at length he heard the same rich, sweet voice that had haunted him 
since the evening before, float out in the beautiful strains of the Bene- 
diction hymns, it seemed only a part of the perfect harmony of sight, 
sound, and emotion which enthralled him. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A WOUNDED shoulder might not, perhaps, be thought a good prepa- 
ration for a period of perfect enjoyment, but to the end of his days 
Derwent will never have any doubt that it proved so to him. Never 
will he fail to look back on the fortnight at Miraflores that followed 
his recovery, as the one enchanted time of his life——that one lingering 
within the magic portals of fairy-land which almost all men or women 
know at some point on the journey of life. Generally it is not for 
long that any one lingers within those gates, and when once they are 
closed upon him who issues forth, he may wander far and wide with- 
out ever finding his way thither again. But while he is there, every- 
thing else that the world holds is forgotten,—sometimes even faith 
and duty,—and if there are any drawbacks to enjoyment, any pin- 
pricks in the spell of enchantment, he has no recollection of them 
afterwards, 

Derwent in especial would have been quite positive that there was 
nothing of the kind for him in those magic days,—days of literal as 
well as metaphorical sunshine and flowers. Whenever he recalled 
them, he would see the deep sapphire sky looking down, he would 
hear the musical plash of fountains and inhale the fragrance of open- 
ing blossoms ; pictures would rise before his eyes, now of cool, shadowy 
rooms with shining floors and arabesqued walls, now of the courts 
with their pillared arches and the Oriental-looking servants who glided 
back and forth, of the shadowy vistas of the gardens, of the rich 
splendor of the chapel, and amid all these varied scenes one central 
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figure always visible,—a graceful, gracious figure, with noble, princess- 
like ways, and a hand ever open to help and to give. 

For this may be said for him, that if, despite his valiant resolutions, 
he was soon hopelessly in love with Dofia Zarifa, it was less with the 
enchantment of her beauty—though this grew upon him day by day, 
as only real beauty does—than with the deeper charm of character 
which was revealed to him in her life, like the open page of a book 
full of noble thoughts and poetic words. He had never imagined 
anything at once so simple and so elevated as this character appeared. 
The contaminating influence of the world seemed hardly to have 
breathed upon it, and the lowering standards of the world had no 
place in a mind which had been trained in the highest school of thought 
and feeling. Indeed, somewhat to his surprise, he found the whole 
atmosphere of the house unworldly in the extreme. It was evident 
that to Don Maurizio his great wealth was chiefly valuable for the 
power it gave him of doing much good,—how much, it was only through 
chance references of Padre Francisco that Derwent learned ; while Dofia 
Zarifa seemed to give no thought whatever to her brilliant social posi- 
tion, with regard to the opportunities which it offered for pleasure 
and adulation. The pride, almost verging on hauteur, which had 
struck him as expressed by her face when he saw it first, was, he found, 
not that ignoble pride which is allied to vanity, but the higher pride 
that, dwelling in elevated regions of sentiment, can stoop to nothing 
lowering or even frivolous. 

And yet how simple and charming she was! Trained chiefly by 
her father, and accustomed, therefore, to more liberty than falls to the 
lot of most Spanish-bred girls, she was frankly and entirely at ease 
with one whom she regarded as a stranger with a special claim upon 
their kindness from the fact of his having come to harm at their gates. 
It was a kindness that not even a man of duller perception than Der- 
went could for a moment have misunderstood. And he had no desire 
to misunderstand it. “I am a fool,” he confessed to himself, ruefully, 
when the conviction of how it was with him dawned fully upon him, 
“but no one save myself shall know of my folly. I will simply enjoy 
this ideal life as long as I may, and when I go I will at least have the 
memory of one perfect woman to carry with me through life. A man 
should be grateful to have known such a creature, even though he can 
only worship her from afar.” 

Meanwhile, with a happy faculty of living in the present and for- 
getting all possibilities or certainties of pain that the future might 
bring, he enjoyed her presence and the sunshine of kindness which 
every one at Miraflores showered upon him. When he grew stronger, 
Don Maurizio placed a horse at his disposal, and then his dream of 
riding with Dofia Zarifa found such realization as not many of our 
dreams do. It was true that they did not ride alone. Don Maurizio 
always accompanied them,—or, to speak more correctly, they accom- 
panied him,—together with a mozo, or groom. But there was nothing 
in this companionship to detract from Derwent’s enjoyment. More 
and more every day he liked and admired his genial host; and while 
listening to his graphic accounts of the country and its people, he could 
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look at Dofia Zarifa, as she sat erect and square in her saddle, her 
habit correct enough for Hyde Park, but wearing a broad, sombrero- 
like hat to shield her face from the rays of the tropical sun. Never, 
he thought, did she look so beautiful as on these rides, when, after a 
long, stretching gallop across the mesa, she would turn and say, with a 
laugh like a child, “ Was not that delightful!” while a pomegranate 
flush came into her cheek, and her eyes shone like dark diamonds 
under their silken lashes. . 

Then there were times when Don Maurizio would leave them, when 
he would bid them ride on while he paused with a group of laborers 
in the vast fields, or stopped to discuss the condition of his colts with 
their tall, dark-browed trainer; although when it was a question of 
anything so fascinating as the horses neither Dofia Zarifa nor Derwent 
was always willing to be dismissed. Miles of pasture on the green 
hill-slopes of Miraflores were devoted to the stock which was its 
owner’s chief pride, and nothing interested him more than improving 
the breed of his horses. Derwent, with the passionate fondness for 
horses which was part of his life-long training, soon knew the beauti- 
ful, gentle creatures as well as Don Maurizio himself. The rides were, 
therefore, full of interest as well as pleasure; and a part of every day 
was spent in the saddle. 

One morning, as they were about to start, and while Derwent 
loitered under the arcade waiting for his companions, he observed that 
the mozo brought out two large bags, of the kind made throughout the 
country of a grass-like fibre, and hung them over the high pommel of 
his saddle. They were evidently well filled, and while Teawent won- 
dered idly what they might contain, he heard a step, and, turning, 
found Dofia Zarifa by his side. 

“Have you come,” he said, “to gratify my curiosity? I have 
just been wondering what those bags contain that Juan has placed so 
carefully over his saddle.” 

“T hope you will not be sorry to hear that they contain our lunch,” 
she answered. ‘We are going this morning to a ranch on the lake; 
and since the distance is considerable, and my father has business there, 
we cannot return until the middle of the afternoon. Therefore I 
thought it well to provide against the pangs of hunger; for, though 
papa and myself could take some fortillas and milk at the house of the 
ranchero, you know that you do not like éortillas.” 

“No,” he answered, with a slight grimace, “I confess that I do 
not. It is the only Mexican thing I don’t like.” 

“Then you shall not be forced to eat them,” she said, smiling. 
“We will take our lunch in a pretty place on the border of the lake. 
But papa lingers. You may put me up, Mr. Derwent, and we will 
ride slowly forward.” - 

It was not often that Derwent had this privilege, for Don Mau- 
rizio generally lifted his daughter into the saddle as lightly as if she 
had been an infant. It was an unexpected pleasure, therefore, to hold 
out his hand, to have the slender, arched foot placed within it, to aid 
her practised spring into the saddle, and then to arrange her stirrup and 
habit. As, having done this, he glanced up to see if there was no 
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other service he could render, he caught the gleam of something like 
the handle of a pistol among the scant folds of her dress at the side 
of her short basque. 

‘i “What ?’ he said, involuntarily, “do Mexican ladies carry arms 

so? 

She laughed, as she drew out from a pocket at her waist the smallest 
and daintiest weapon he thought he had ever seen,—a silver-mounted 
pistol which lay in his hand like a toy, hut which, he saw at once, 
was capable of doing deadly work. 

“It is very beautiful,” he said. “ But may I ask why you carry 
it? If there is any danger, surely Don Maurizio and Juan are suffi- 
ciently armed to protect you,—not to speak of myself.” 

“There is no danger,” she answered, a little haughtily. ‘“ How 
could there be on our own hacienda? If papa puts on his pistol when 
he rides out, it is more from habit than anything else; for there have 
been times in Mexico when it was not safe to be without arms. But 
when I wear a pistol it is only for amusement. I am very fond of 
shooting, and I have not tried my hand lately. I thought that there 
might be an opportunity to do so to-day.” 

“ We will make an opportunity by setting up a target on the lake,” 
he said, as he returned the pistol and mounted his own horse, as Don 
Maurizio came out, and, with an apology for delay, swung himself on 
his powerful chestnut. 

Their place of destination was, it appeared, sixteen miles distant,— 
a short ride over the level plain for horses fresh and spirited as theirs. 
It was a part of the hacienda which Derwent had never visited before, 
and when they drew near the Jake they found themselves in a more 
broken country, since one side of the beautiful sheet of water was 
enclosed by forest-clad hills rising abruptly from its edge. 

There is nothing more charming than these lovely lakes which are 
scattered over a wide region of the plateau of Mexico. Blue as Como 
or Maggiore, only their own great elevation prevents their being sur- 
rounded by mountain-scenery as grand. If the heights that enclose 
them are not relatively as imposing as the Alps, they are none the less 
noble and majestic in outline, and absolutely enchanting in color. So 
it was with this lake on the beach of which the party from Miraflores 
presently drew rein. They were at its head, and so commanded a 
magnificent view of the shimmering azure water spreading for miles, 
bordered on one side by abrupt green heights that, with the haze of 
distance over them, were draped in robes of softest blue and purple, 
while on the other side of the liquid expanse the great plain stretched 
to meet the horizon. 

“This is the most beautiful picture that I have seen in Mexico,” . 
rs Derwent, as they paused to admire it. “ What a paradise of 
color !’ 

“ You will be glad to hear that we make the rest of our journey by 
water,” said Don Maurizio. “Here is our boat.” 

A large, well-built row-boat, manned by four Indian oarsmen, 
swept around a headland as he spoke, and came toward them. 

“Everything at Miraflores reminds one more or less of the ‘Ara- 
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bian Nights,’ ” observed Derwent, “but really this suggests positive 

enchantment. We ride up to the shore of a wild and lonely lake, not 

a human being is in sight, and you do not even clap your hands as a 

signal _ yet here comes a boat, ready to convey you where 
ou will. 

“It looks mysterious, I admit,” said Don Maurizio, with a laugh, 
“but a message sent yesterday is the cause of the boat being ready, 
while our approach was not so unobserved as you thought. The house 
of the man who looks after the boat is near by, and we will leave our 
horses there.” 

They dismounted, and Juan led the horses away, while the boat 
was brought up to a rocky point, from which they could step into it. 
Clean and well painted, with crimson-cushioned seats, the little craft 
lay lightly on the water as Dofia Zarifa, with a smiling salutation to the 
men, took her seat at the rudder. “I like to steer,” she said, in answer 
to Derwent’s glance, as she gathered the cords into her slender hands. 
There was a moment’s pause, Juan came running lightly over the rocks, 
the luncheon-bags were safely shipped, and then they glided out over 
the shining water. 

It was a day, a scene, an hour, of which to dream! Derwent was 
absolutely silent, as he sat drinking it all in, steeping his spirit, as it 
were, in the golden charm which he knew would be so fleeting. Every 
element of the beautiful picture added to his enjoyment; while, let his 
glance wander as it would over exquisite heights and broad stretches 
of gleaming water, it constantly returned to dwell on Zarifa, as she 
leaned back on the low seat, with the steering-cords in her hands, and 
her wide hat shading her face,—the “ tressy forehead,” with its delicate 
tendrils of dark hair, soft and silky as floss, the dusky splendor of her 
eyes, with their golden lights, set under perfect brows, the fine straight 
nose with its arched nostrils, and the curving lips, forming, in Solo- 
mon’s words, “a thread of scarlet” on the creamy softness of her skin. 

They rowed three or four miles down the lake, keeping sometimes 
near enough shore to be almost within the shadow of the hills, and at 
last entered a lovely miniature bay, where an opening in the heights 
gave a glimpse of cultivated fields and the group of buildings belonging 
toaranch. Here they disembarked, and, while Don Maurizio went to 
transact his business with the ranchero, Derwent found a shady nook, 
arranged the boat-cushions in a seat for Dofia Zarifa, and placed him- 
self at her feet, while Juan kindled a fire at a little distance, where he 
proceeded to make coffee, to warm chicken (by holding it on a pointed 
stick to the fire), and to toast bread in a very deft manner. 

“ And what do you think of our lake, Sefior Derwent?” asked 
Zarifa at last; for the spell of silence seemed still to hang over Der- 
went. 

He roused himself with a start at the sound of her voice. 

“TI think,” he replied, “that it-is like everything else at Miraflores, 
—simply perfect. Do not laugh; do not believe that I am speaking 
in exaggerated compliment. I mean just what I say. Whether the 
place is enchanted or whether J am, I don’t know, but certainly there 
seems to me no flaw or blemish anywhere. I have never before known 
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anything half so charming, and it makes me almost sad to feel that I 
must soon go back to the commonplace world, where all this”—he 
made a comprehensive sweep of the hand—* will seem as distant and 
unreal as a vision of sleep.” 

“T am glad that you think so well of Miraflores,” she said, smiling. 
“ As for going—well, I suppose that after a while you will have duties 
to call you away. But you can surely return again? Our gates are 
always open to our friends.” 

“Tt is very good of you to include me in that class,” he said, flush- 
ing a little. “ f feel it deeply ; for what do you know of me? I may 
be the merest adventurer, a man unworthy of your notice or acquaint- 
ance, for aught you can tell. Why, your father has not even once 
asked me who I am, since I have been in his house! Such hospitality 
is fairly Arabian.” 

“Qh, no,” she said, “it is only Mexican. And why should he 
ask you such a question? In the first place, you were in need of help: 
that was reason enough for opening his doors to you. And in the 
second place, do you think that he does not know a gentleman when he 
sees him? My father has not always lived at Miraflores, sefior.” 

“Your father is the truest and the finest gentleman I have ever 
seen,” said Derwent, quickly. ‘I think that with one glance he could 
judge a man. But such is his courtesy that if the judgment were 
unfavorable the subject of it would never be made aware that it was 

” 

“Not without need ; but with need no man can be more frank than 
my father.” 

“T am sure of that, too. And frankness is a virtue I so much 
admire that I can do no less than practise it. Don-Maurizio has asked 
me nothing, as I said; but I hope that he will feel interest enough to 
listen to an account of how and why I chance to be in Mexico.” 

“T am certain that he will listen with interest to whatever you care 
to tell him,” said Zarifa ; “ but you must not suppose that there is any 
need for you toexplain. Did you not say,—or imply,—when speaking 
to Padre Francisco and myself, that there was something in the nature 
of an affair of honor in what brought you here? In that case, no one 
would even wish you to speak of it.” 

“T said that I desired to make money, and make it quickly, in 
order to pay a debt of honor,” he answered. “But I must not leave 
you under a mistaken impression. It is a debt of honor inasmuch as 
honor is deeply involved in it, but it is also a debt that will ruin my 
mother and myself if we must make it good out of our fortune. So 
that I have to consider the happiness of one parent, and the honor 
of’ 

He paused abruptly. Had he spoken the two words trembling on 
his lips? He hardly knew. He only knew that he met a look of 
what seemed to him divine sympatky and comprehension in the eyes 
that: rested on his own for an instant and then gazed away over the 
broad, dazzling surface of the lake. 

“T see,—I understand,” said the soft voice, very quietly. “There 
is a double necessity,—to save both fortune and honor. Well, sefior, I 
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hope that Mexico may give you the means to do both. And it may be 
ol that you should speak openly to my father of your wishes. He 
may be able to direct your attention to something as good as the Buena 
Esperanza.” 

“T could neither ask nor expect that,” said Derwent, quickly. “It 
would seem like speculating on his kindness.” 

The dark eyes met his now with a glance of reproach. “ Do you 
know a greater pleasure than that of helping another over some obstacle 
or trouble?” she asked. “Can any one know a greater pleasure? 
Why, then, should you wish to deny it to my father? If he can help 
you, he will. I am sure of that.” 

Derwent did not reply for a minute. Then he said, dreamily, “I 
find it strange to remember what a strong instinct, approaching to an 
inspiration, led me to Mexico. It seemed a wild thing. I had no 
knowledge of the country, I did not understand the language, I had 
not a friend among the people. But something bade me come; and 
here Iam. It was the El Dorado of all my boyish dreams, this won- 
derful, mysterious land of the Aztec and the Spaniard, and I have 
found—ah, what have I not found in it!” 

He broke off again abruptly. He felt that this would not do: his 
emotion was passing beyond his control. He seized it suddenly, as it 
were, and bade it lie down and be still. Then he added, with a smile,— 

“That does not sound very much like an answer to your speech. 
Yet the point of application is this: that in a land of strangers I have 
found kindness, friendship, and, it may be, help. Is not my instinct 
justified ?” 

“So far,” she answered, smiling also, “I think you have only found 
a bullet in the shoulder. But something more may come,—si Dios 
quiere, as we say.” 

“You don’t know!” he said; impulsively. “It is worth a dozen 
bullets in the shoulder to be sitting here now! Everything is so per- 
fect,—like your Mexican days,—it makes one feel for the first time what 
it is to live! But there comes Don Maurizio. And, by the bye, we 
have forgotten about the target-practice. Shall we not try it? Yonder 
is a water-fowl on the beach. Let me see you knock it over.” 

“No,” she answered, as she drew out her pretty, toy-like weapon, 
“T have never yet killed a living creature, and I could not bear to do 
it. There is something terrible in the thought of extinguishing the 
spark of life,—the very breath of God,—which all the powers of earth 
cannot restore. But just beyond the bird is a scarlet cactus-bloom. I 
will strike that.” 

She raised the pistol, and, without seeming to aim, fired. The hills 
gave back the sharp report in multiplied echoes; and, as the startled 
bird flew away, Derwent saw the blossom hanging broken. The bullet 
had cut its stem. 

“ Dofia Zarifa is a wonderful’ shot,” he said, showing the flower to 
Don Maurizio when the latter came up. “I am glad that she was not 
the who aimed at me. I am afraid I should not have got off so 
easily.” , 

“She has an unerring eye, and a hand that never varies,” her father 
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answered. “Many a time she has beaten me at target-practice. Her 
training has been in some respects more that of a boy than a girl. But 
I am certain that every woman should understand the use of fire-arms.” 

“There can be no doubt of it,” said Derwent, as he fastened the 
crimson cactus-blossom on his coat. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“T am sorry,” said Don Maurizio, coming out the next morning to 
find the usual group gathered under the arcade, around the great door- 
way,—to wit, Dofia Zarifa, Derwent, the horses, and the mozos,—“ that 
I shall have to disappoint you about our ride this morning. I find 
by a letter which I have just received that I must go on business to 
Kitzatlan, and it would not be agreeable to either of you to accompany 
me there.” 

“Of course not, papa,” said Dofia Zarifa, who was standing by 
her horse’s head, feeding him with sugar, which the beautiful, intelli- 
gent creature took daintily from her hand. “ And it is really as well 
—at least, so far as I am concerned—that the ride is deferred,” she went 
on. “ When I went to the hospital this morning, I found poor Benita 
wandering in mind, and my presence seemed to soothe her. So I will 
go back at once. Adios, my beauty,”—she patted the horse’s arching 
neck : “ are you sorry that you will not have to carry me this morning ?” 

“T am sure that he is, if I may be allowed to interpret his senti- 
ments by my own,” said Derwent. “And you are going to the hos- 
wwe sefiorita? I can say nothing against such a charitable intention ; 

ut before you spoke—so quick is thought—I was about to propose a 
visit to the cafiada. Ever since you said that you would like a picture 
of it, I have been anxious to try what my efforts can accomplish in the 
way of a sketch.” 

“But I thought that you disclaimed any artistic skill?” she said, 
with some surprise. 

“T said that I was not an artist. That is true. But I have a little 
facility in sketching from nature, though not much training. I cannot 
promise you a finished picture, but I may make a passable drawing of 
the ravine.” 

“I shall be delighted,” she said. “TI hope that you will try. And 
surely my absence cannot matter. You do not need assistance in your 
drawing ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Derwent, though he had the grace to blush, “I 
need your assistance to determine the best point of view,—that is, the 
one you would prefer. But I will take my materials and follow my 
own judgment. Then, when you have finished your charitable minis- 
trations, you will perhaps come and tell me if you like my choice.” 

“Yes, I will come,” she said, smiling. And then, without waiting 
to change her dress, she walked away toward the village on the other 
side of the gardens. 

Derwent stood and watched her as long as she was in sight. The 
close-fitting habit showed every line of her statuesque figure and the 
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perfect grace with which she moved, as she passed down one of the 
shady avenues, her favorite companion, a beautiful greyhound, walk- 
ing beside her, and looking as thorough-bred as herself. All around 
stretched the grounds, dappled with sunshine and shadow; while the 
long vista of the tree-arched avenue held only the one moving figure, 
as a perfect picture, in the heart of the green loveliness. Derwent gave 
a deep sigh. “If I could only paint that!” he said, half aloud, and 
then turned, with some confusion, to find Padre Francisco beside him. 

“ What is that you would like to paint ?” asked the priest. “ This 
view of the gardens? Yes, it is very charming. But is not that 
Dofia Zarifa that I see walking away, yonder? How is it that your 
usual ride is not to be taken?” 

Derwent explained, adding, “So Dofia Zarifa has gone to the hos- 
pital to see some poor woman who is wandering in her mind a 

“Benita. Yes, she will die, I fear.” 

“ And I am going to try and sketch the caffiada. Will you come, 

re mio, and see my failure?” 

“T will come for a little while and see your success,” the padre 
answered, “ for I do not think that you are likely to attempt anything 
in which you would fail.” 

“TI should not wish to attempt what I knew to be beyond my 
powers, certainly. But a man cannot always tell beforehand whether 
he will succeed in an effort, even when he thinks he may.” 

“Tf he has gauged his powers correctly, he can generally tell,—at 
least in some degree. You, Sefiur Derwent, know pretty accurately, I 
think, what you can do.” 

“T wish I did!” said Derwent, devoutly. “ But I am like other 
men: misled by vanity, I sometimes essay tasks beyond my strength 
and fail. I shall probably fail in making this sketch ; but I mean to try. 
Fortunately, I have sketching-materials with me; for I thought I would 
do something of the kind in Mexico. This will be my first attempt.” 

A few minutes later, with a portfolio under his arm and accompa- 
nied by the padre, he was on his way to the ravine, where he had spent 
many delightful hours since the day when he was first introduced to it. 
They tried various points of view, and it was finally decided that the 
sketch should be made from the pavilion. So Derwent settled himself, 
with the more satisfaction because he had a support on the railing for 
his book, and a roof overhead to keep away the intrusive rays of the 
sun. Padre Francisco lingered, talking pleasantly, until he was finally 
at work ; and then, saying that his own work awaited him, he took his 
departure, with many wishes for the success of the picture. 

As his slender, cassocked figure went down the glen, Derwent 
watched it with a smile, saying to himself that if his picture was a 
success that figure should enter into it. ‘‘ Dofia Zarifa will like that,” 
he thought ; for he knew how dear the gentle priest was to every one 
at Miraflores. He had heard from Don Maurizio that he belonged to 
one of the proscribed religious orders, which, robbed, exiled, and de- 
frauded by the government, are yet quietly doing the work of God in 
poverty and obscurity all over Mexico. 

The young man was thinking of that figure, and of all the long 
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line of such figures which had Christianized and civilized a savage 
people, as he worked with a facility that surprised himself. Perhaps 
the stimulus was the desire to gratify Dofia Zarifa,—for love can do 
wonderful things and develop powers almost undreamed of,—or perhaps 
he possessed more talent than he had hitherto imagined. At all events, 
his sketch was growing in the most satisfactory manner, and he was so 
absorbed in its progress that he had almost forgotten to wonder if Dofia 
Zarifa, would appear according to her promise, when suddenly, in such 
quick succession as to be almost simultaneous, two shots rung sharply 
on the air, the last—a rifle-ball—just grazing his ear, and then flatten- 
ing itself on the stone column beside which he sat. 

The book dropped from his hand, and the sheet of paper on which 
he was sketching was borne by a current of air over the railing and 
fluttered unheeded into the current below, as with a violent start he 
looked up, to see Dofia Zarifa standing on the path below, with a still 
smoking pistol in her uplifted hand. 

In an instant he was by her side, for instinct told him that the shot 
had not been fired idly. “ For God’s sake, what is it?” he cried, 
gazing with astonishment at the pale, set face, the shining eyes, and 
the uplifted hand pointing so steadily without a tremor in the direction 
of the pavilion. 

“There is a man, an assassin, behind yonder rock,” she answered, 
in a clear, vibrant tone, pointing to a low, long boulder. that crowned 
the hill which rose immediately in the rear of the pavilion. “I saw 
him about to shoot you, and I fired just as he had his finger on the 


trigger. His aim swerved, and he fell. I think I killed him.” 

“T will see,” said Derwent, turning quickly ; but she stopped him 
by a motion, and extended the pistol. ‘‘ He may be merely wounded,” 
she said, “ Be cautious.” 

With no recollection of his weakness, he sprang forward and has- 
tened <7 the steep ascent. Eighteen or twenty yards brought him to 

d 


the boulder, and there on the ground behind it was the assassin, his 
rifle where it had fallen beside him. At the first glance Derwent 
thought he was dead, but on examination discovered that, though in- 
sensible, he was still breathing. Throwing open his loose white upper 
garment, the young man saw that the pistol-ball had entered his chest 
some little distance below the heart. A stream of dark blood was 
flowing from it; and Derwent’s first act was to place his thumb on the 
bullet-hole. The next moment he heard a step, and, turning his head, 
saw Zarifa standing beside him, looking down at the man’s face with 
an expression of intense pain. But she asked, in a hushed tone,— 

“Ts he dead ?” 

“No; and I am not sure that the wound need be fatal, if we can 
get speedy help. Can you go for it?” 

“Yes, certainly,” she answered, starting away impetuously. But 
before she had gone three steps she turned again, and, picking up the 
man’s weapon, carried it a short distance away. ‘ Have you the pistol 
in your hand?” she said. “Be on your guard: some of these people 
are very treacherous, I will soon bring assistance and Padre Francisco. 
I left him at the hospital.” 
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When she was gone, Derwent for the first time looked closely at 
the man’s face. It was dark, with finely-cut features and a tangled 
mass of black hair; but not even the closed eyes and relaxed muscles 
could soften its fierce and sinister expression. A desperado in appear- 
ance as well as in deed, he looked thoroughly capable of the dastardly 
act in which vengeance had overtaken him; and Derwent felt with a 
sense of shuddering horror, such as he had never before even imagined, 
that but for the strangely fortunate chance—or was it the mercy of 
heaven ?—that had brought Dofia Zarifa upon the scene at the critical 
moment, he himself would now be lying with his life-blood welling 
out and his eyes closed forever to the things of earth. The man must 
be indeed insensible who, having, as it were, felt the very breath of 
Death upon his cheek, is not thrilled by the touch of that great and 
terrible mystery. Nor was the thrill lessened by thinking of the hand 
that saved him,—the gentle woman’s hand that had never before taken 
even the life of a bird, but that had not faltered in striking the mur- 
derer down. What a fire of fierce indignation had been in the dark 
eyes when he met them first! It was like the deadly flash of a sword 
from its sheath. He found himself recalling it with such a sense of 
conflicting emotion that it was well for him that the sound of quickly- 
approaching steps tore his mind from the subject. Padre Francisco 
had been met by Dofia Zarifa before she had gone far, and he hurried 
on at once to join Derwent, while she proceeded quickly to the hospital, 
and, in less time than they dared hope, several men bearing a litter 
made their appearance. 

With the practised skill of one accustomed to such work, the padre 
bandaged the wound, and the man was placed on the litter just as 
Zarifa once more appeared. 

“The doctor will be at the hospital by the time you get there,” she 
said. ‘“ Do you think, padre mio, that——” 

“ He will live?” the priest said, concluding her faltering sentence. 
“T cannot tell. He is still insensible, but I believe he will recover 
consciousness soon; and I shall stay beside him. Go home now, my 
child. This has been a great shock to you. Go.” 

But Dofia Zarifa shook her head; and Derwent saw by her pallor 
and the expression of her face how much she was suffering. “I will 
go to the hospital,” she said. “TI can render assistance there——” 

“ None,” said the padre, gently, but firmly. “ You must go to the 
casa. If Don Maurizio has returned, send him to us; but you can do 
nothing. Take Sefior Derwent with you.” 

“No,” said Derwent; “my place is certainly here, to help you 
with your burden. But Dofia Zarifa must go. It is too painful a 
sight for her.” 

“Nothing is too painful when one can do anything to help,” she 
said. “But if there is nothin e 

She cast one more glance at the man on the litter, shuddered, and 
turned away. Derwent followed her with his eyes and with his heart, 
but an intuition told him that it was best to leave her alone, even if 
there had not been work for him to do. It was slow and difficult 
work conveying the wounded man to the hospital, where Our Lady of 
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Guadalupe stood above the door-way,\as if to welcome all who came, 
and where he was laid down on a white bed,—the most wild, gaunt, 
bloody object that had ever come within those quiet walls. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Exvu.taTion is the only word which will at all describe Don 
Manrizio’s sentiments when he heard of that morning’s work. He 
- could scarcely think of Derwent’s narrow escape, or of the terrible 
necessity laid upon Dofia Zarifa, in his gratification at having the 
would-be assassin in his own hands. 

“Now we shall know all!” he said. “Now the mystery will be 
cleared up! Nothing better could have happened,—if only the scoun- 
drel can be kept alive until he confesses.” 

‘“T am afraid,” said Derwent, “ that will be difficult. He looks to 
me as if he were sinking fast.” ” 

They had just left the hospital, where the subject of their conversa- 
tion was lying in a staté of apparent insensibility, with the doctor on 
one side of his bed and Padre Francisco on the other. 

“T do not think he is so near death as you imagine,” Don Maurizio 
answered. “These Indians have wonderful powers of vitality. He 
will rally sufficiently to speak, and that is all we want. I have told 
the doctor to spare no effort to keep him alive and give him strength to 
do this. Our best hope, however, is from the influence of Padre 
Francisco. He will bring him to contrition and confession.” 

“ Do you believe it possible ?” 

“Yes: I have seen it too often not to believe it possible. Men 
like this are different from your criminals, inasmuch as they are not 
able to rid themselves of the saving principle of faith. Like the devils, 
they believe and tremble. The justice of God is a very real thing to 
them,—the comfortable delusion that there is no such justice not having 
yet reached them; and when death comes, their overmastering desire 
is to make their peace with God as far as possible.” 

“T hope, for Dofia Zarifa’s sake, that this man may not die,” said 
Derwent, after a short pause. “ Does the doctor think there is any 
hope for him ?” 

“Not the least. The bullet is in his lung. It was a good shot: 
no man could have made a better. Why should she regret it? » If she 
had not shot him, you would be dead ; and there cannot be much doubt 
of the relative value of the two lives. And it will save him trouble 
if he dies now,—after having spoken,—for if he were to recover it 
would only be to be marched out and shot as a highway-robber. Such 
crimes are dealt with summarily here.” 

Derwent could not but smile. “In that case it will be better for 
him to die comfortably in your hospital, with Padre Francisco’s gentle 
ministrations,” he said. “But I am grieved beyond measure that 
Dofia Zarifa should have been forced to an act so painful to herself, in 
order to save my life. It almost makes me regret that I ever came to 
Miraflores.” 
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“ Nonsense!” said Don Maurizio, good-naturedly. “If she feels 
any pain on the subject,—which I cannot believe,—it shows a morbid 
spirit that I would not have suspected in her. I am proud, myself, 
that she rose to the occasion so well. She should be grateful to have 
had the opportunity not only to save your life, but also to clear Sefior 
Barrera of a very dark suspicion; as I am sure this man’s confession 
will clear him.” 

“T hope it will,” said Derwent ; “ but to take human life,—that is 
hard even for a man !” 

“To take human life—the life of a cowardly assassin—when it is to 
save the life of an unconscious man at whose back he has levelled his 

un!” cried Don Maurizio, with impatience, not unmingled with scorn. 

“T should feel no more regret for that necessity than for shooting a 
tiger in a jungle. Neither would you. Neither, I am certain, does 
Zarifa. The marvellously fortunate thing is that she came upon the 
ground just at that moment when her presence was needed.” 

“Yes,” said Derwent; “if she had been a minute later I should 
not be walking here with you now.” 

He looked around, as if with a sudden sense of how near the peril 
had been, and how narrow the chance that he would ever look again 
upon the beauty of earth. Never had that beauty seemed to touch 
him moré keenly than in connection with this thought. The long 
shadows of late afternoon were now stretching across the grounds 
through which he had watched Dofia Zarifa walking in the morning, 
unconscious, as most of us are when the dark wing of Azraél most 
nearly overshadows us, that he might be looking his last upon that 
gracious form ; the wide plain stretched into magical blueness afar to 
meet the luminous sky, the distant purple heights had a more mystic 
charm than ever in his eyes, and the fresh, delicious air seemed fraught 
with blessing. He had a feeling as if a new life were given to him,— 
a life divided from that of yesterday by the gulf of a great danger, 
and a life which was the gift (after God) of Zarifa. “It is owing to 
her that I am here !” he thought, with a rush of emotion, a sense that 
existence had become something dearer and more precious for that fact. 
“She will tell me that she would have done the same for any one, and 
I know that she would have done it for the poorest peon in Mexico. 
om matter. It was for me that she did do it. Nothing can alter 
that. 

“Almost oppressed with these thoughts, and also with the passionate 
desire to express them (in a modified form), he sought Dofia Zarifa 
when he entered the house, but sought her in vain. He had by this 
time learned most of her haunts, but in none of them was she to be 
found. No one had seen her for hours,—not since, after having done 
everything that it was in her power to do for the wounded man, she 
had returned to the house and gone to her own apartments. She was 
not there, however, when Derwent, waylaying her maid, asked for her. 
“No; the sefiorita has gone out,” Marcella made him understand. “I 
saw her pass across the court a short time ago.” 

It will not say much for Derwent’s devotional instinct that it was 
only when he was altogether balked in ‘his desire to express his grati- 
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tude to Zarifa that he thought of offering the same sentiment to God. 
Perhaps he would not have thought of it at all,—certainly not of 
taking his way to church for the purpose,—had not the atmosphere 
of Miraflores begun to tell on him. But he had a nature readily im- 
pressed by all things beautiful, and most readily by those which were 
beautiful in the moral rather than in the physical order. When he 
saw the whole household of Miraflores, and all those on the hacienda 
who were able to do so, gather every morning in the beautiful chapel 
for the most august of all acts of worship,—when he saw all day long 
men, women, and children passing through its open doors, seizing a 
few moments from their toil to offer a petition, to leave a thanks- 
giving, or simply to rest soul and body as in the shelter of a father’s 
house,—the beauty of it struck him more than words can express. The 
lovely church, with its never-dying altar-flame and its atmosphere 
of infinite calm, seemed like the heart of all the busy life around,—a 
heart ever turned to God, yet also open ever to man, and full of holy 
thoughts and words as a censer is of fragrance. 

Thither, then, he took his way, as the sun of the day which might 
have been his last on earth was slowly sinking behind the western 
mountains. Crossing the quiet, cloister-like court which led to the 
church, he entered by the side-door, and found himself in the soft, 
mellow gloom with which he was by this time familiar. *As usual, 
two or three figures were kneeling here and there over the nave ; but 
it was not until he had been in the church for several minutes that he 
‘identified one of them as Zarifa. She was kneeling on a prie-diew just 
before the altar, her bowed head covered and her form partially con- 
cealed by the black drapery thrown around her. She seemed absorbed 
in prayer, and Derwent watched her for some time before she made the 
faintest movement. It was not until the dusk had deepened and the 
only light in the church was that of the flickering, golden radiance 
from the tabernacle lamps that she lifted her head, and, rising, glided 
across the nave toward the door by which he had entered. He followed 
her at once, and, when she paused for a moment under the pointed 
archway outside, reached her and spoke. 

“Sefior Derwent !” she exclaimed, with a slight start. “I did not 
know that you were here.” 

“Could I be in a better place ?” he asked, in a voice that trembled 
a little from emotion. “I came here to thank God for my escape from 
sudden and violent death. And, having thanked God, sefiorita, will 
you now let me thank you? Thank you! Ah, what a word that is 
to express such a debt! If I could only utter what I feel !—if there 
were only words in which I might venture to utter it !”” 

She lifted one hand with a slight, silencing gesture as she turned 
her face towardhim. There was still light enough from the blue sky 
overarching the court to show him that it looked like a pale, beautiful 
cameo in the setting of the soft, black drapery of China crape which 
surrounded it. Yet, beautiful as it looked, Derwent was almost shocked 
to see what a change the last few hours had wrought. It was not only 
the pallor of the skin and the purple shadows under the eyes,—those 
shadows which come so quickly in a sensitive organization from illness 
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or mental pain,—but the very features looked chiselled and attenuated, 
as if by suffering. 

“Do not thank me, sefior,” she said, with grave gentleness, “Thank 
God if you will, and as you truly should, that I was there in time. 
But how could J have helped doing what I did? It was no merit on 
my part. I saw and I fired. The two things were simultaneous. 
There was not an instant to be lost. I stepped down upon that path, 
—ah, how lightly, how unconsciously !—and some instinct caused me 
to glance up at the hill-side. The rest was like a flash of lightning. 
I saw the sunshine reflected on the barrel of that gun, I saw the man 
leaning over the rock and taking aim at you so intently that he did not 
perceive me. To see was to act. I had still in the pocket of my habit 
the little pistol we used yesterday ; and do you think it was an accident 
that I had not taken off that habit? I felt one thrill of passionate in- 
dignation as I saw you sitting so quietly, so unsuspiciously, and that 
coward drawing his gun upon you behind your back, on the very soil 
of Miraflores !”’—he saw the flash that came into her eyes at the recol- 
lection. “I fired, and I was glad to see him drop. Yes; I could not 
have believed it, if I had been told of it beforehand, but I was glad! 
The horror of what I had been forced to do did not come over me until 
I saw the poor creature bleeding to death. Then—oh, then it was 
awful! I do not think I can ever forget the sight !” 

As she lifted one hand, with an involuntary gesture, to her eyes, as 
if to shut out the memory, he took the other and kissed it,—the hand 
that had saved his life——so gently-and so reverently that it was like 
offering homage. 

? What can I say?” he exclaimed. ‘To spare you such pain, 
I would have done anything. Would to God I had never come to 
et since my coming was to cost you what you have suffered 
to-day ; 

She withdrew her hand and looked at him with a very sweet and 
pathetic regard. -“ You must not think that,” she said. “TI should be 
very sorry if you believed that I regretted it. How could that be pos- 
sible? It was a great privilege to be allowed to interpose to save the 
innocent from the guilty. But that I am a little unnerved is surely 
natural, The peril was so awfully near. In another instant it would 
have been you who lay bleeding, dying, before me. The piteous sight 
of the other helps me to realize that. And then, while I thank God 
that it was spared, the picture of the poor wretch yonder in the hos- 
pital comes before me, and I shudder at the thought that he is suffer- 
ing, that he will die, from a wound inflicted by my hand.” 

He saw that she was indeed thoroughly unnerved. Something in 
the tragedy had certainly stirred her nature to its depths. The fire 
that he had suspected was there,—he had seen it blazing in her eyes as 
she stood with the uplifted weapon that had struck the destroyer down, 
—but how soon it was quenched by gentlest pity and divinest compas- 
sion! His heart melted within him in the stress of his love and sym- 
pathy. Yet what could he say or do? Never had he felt more keenly 

ow wide were the barriers between them than as they stood alone 
together in the soft twilight and the cloistral quiet. 
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“T feel for you more than I can or dare express,” he said. “TI 
understand what a shock it is to have had such a necessity laid upon 
you, and to have seen the result with your own eyes. It is vain to 
repeat that I would have done anything—anything whatever—to spare 
you. But we were both powerless; it was the work of fate——” 

“No,” she interposed, “it was the mercy of God that sent me 
there and placed the duty before me. That being so, what reason have 
I for regret? None; believe me, none. If I shudder at the memory 
of what I have seen, I am nevertheless very grateful—grateful beyond 
measure—to have been allowed to save your life.” 

He longed to take and kiss her hand again, as she said those words 
with the most earnest emphasis; but never could he less have dared 
anything that savored in the remotest degree of presumption. Not 
only the greatness of his obligation overpowered him, but, as she 
revealed to him (with unconscious reliance upon his sympathy which 
touched him to the heart) all the depths of her feelings, he was like 
one taken into a sanctuary, where the very atmosphere rebuked any- 
thing that inclined to selfish passion. 

“Yes, you have saved my life,” he said. “And I beg you never 
to forget it, for it is a thought upon which I shall always be glad to 
dwell. Life given to me through your hands seems to have a greater 
value than ever before, as a gift is cherished according to our feeling 
for the giver. God knows, I would gladly give this life to you, if you 
had any use for it, even the least. There is no service I could render 
you that I would not perform, at any cost. I know this as I know 
that I exist; yet how idle the words must sound to you! For your 
life is so full to overflowing of every good gift of fortune,—nay, let 
me say, every good gift of God ; for fortune is blind, but God, seeing 
how worthy you are of these things, has given them to you in such 
abundant measure that there is no room for anything that I can do. 
It seems hard to owe so much and to be able to give nothing; yet 
there is a sweetness even in that. If one cannot give, the next best 
thing is to take, from—from one so gentle, so noble, so worthy of a 
man’s best homage, as yourself.” 

He had no idea how his voice was betraying him in the treacherous 
twilight that threw its soft veil of shadow into the pillared archway 

. where they stood. At the last sentence he stopped himself abruptly, 
and substituted other words for the passionate ones that trembled upon 
his tongue; but, as his voice fell, there was a minute’s silence that 
seemed still to vibrate with the deep thrill of feeling in his tones. 

Zarifa, standing motionless in her clinging black draperies, with her 
statue-like face and her eyes of soft gloom, had asked herself at one 
moment what she should do. But it was only for a moment. She had 
felt the next instant how entirely unconscious was his betrayal ; and the 
strong self-restraint which was evident in his last words touched her 
deeply. She had to pause for a moment to imitate that self-restraint 
before she could answer. Then she said, with something wistful in 

the sweet music of her tones,— 

“You are a little wrong. No life can be so prosperous, so well 
filled with the good gifts of God, that there is not room in it for the 
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kindness of a friend. I have been able to save your life. That is 
true. But it was an accident. Some day you may be able to do for 
me what will outweigh it as much as an act of deliberate intention 
outweighs an act of impulse. And if not,—if the opportunity is not 
given to you, for one does not make these things for one’s self,—I shall 
know at least that you have the will to serve me; and that is enough.” 

“Surely,” he said, moved almost beyond his power of self-control, 
yet quieted, too, by those exquisitely gentle words, “ you must know it. 
I feel that my life belongs to you: you may never have any use for it, 
—that is most likely,—but nevertheless if at any time you summoned 
me, though it were from the end of the world, to do your bidding, 
believe me, I should come.” 

“T do believe it,” she said, thrilled by the passion of his tone. 
“ But let us say no more of this, All is understood, if not expressed. 
I, too, have thanked God for your safety. And now I must go and 
find how it is with that poor creature in the hospital.” 

He could not utter another word, but he walked by her side across 
the court in the lovely twilight stillness, and at the entrance they met 
Padre Francisco. He paused at sight of them, and Zarifa looked into 
his pale, moved face with a startled entreaty in her eyes. 

“He has made his confession,” said the priest, “and he has prom- 
ised to repeat the part relating to his attempts on Seftor Derwent’s life 
to the proper officials. They are taking his testimony now, and it 
exonerates Sefior Barrera entirely. But he is sinking fast.” 

“ Ah, my God !” said Zarifa, putting her hand to her heart. 

Padre Francisco extended a gentle hand and laid it on her arm. 
“ My child,” he said, gravely, “stop and think what a good thing such 
an end as this is for him. What is the natural life, when it is spent in 
forgetfulness of God and stained so deeply with crime that a violent 
death at any moment might send the soul into perdition? When such 
a life as that ends, by the mercy of God, with contrition, with penitence, 
and with reparation, is it not something for which to be devoutly re- 
joiced? Try to look at things by the higher light,—the light of God’s 
eternal purposes. Your promptness and your courage saved a life. 
You are grateful for that, I know. But, believe me,—and I speak, 
who have seen the depths of this poor soul,—you should be far more 

teful that your bullet has saved asoul. Never might such a grace 

ave come to him otherwise,—the grace that sends him forth to the 
bar of eternal justice contrite, absolved, and fortified by the sacraments. 
Come with me now. I am going to the church for the Holy Eucharist.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ NEVER was I more glad of anything in my life,” said Don Mau- 
rizio. “The whole matter has proved to be exactly as I imagined.” 

“Do you mean,” said Derwent, a little startled, “ that it was really 
Fernandez who had the shooting done?” 

“Certainly,” the other answered. “I never had any doubt of it. 
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He is not a man to stop at trifles, that worthy Sefior Fernandez. The 
opportunity was so tempting to punish you and throw the odium of 
murder on Barrera. But he overshot his mark: his instrument was 
not zealous enough in the first instance, and a little too zealous in the 
second. That is always the difficulty in employing instruments. Here- 
after I should advise him to do his shooting himself.” 

“ But how was it?” asked Derwent. “ How did he arrange the 
matter ?” 

“The substance of the dying man’s confession is this,” said Don 
Maurizio. “ He isa notorious desperado, a semi-outlaw, who if brigand- 
age had not been made so unpleasant and dangerous to all concerned in 
it would have embraced that profession. As it is, he is known to have 
been concerned in many crimes. He is a cousin of the ranchero at 
whose house you spent the night, and chanced to be there on that oc- 
casion ; although it is not likely that you saw him. Fernandez did, 
however ; and probably his idea flashed upon him at the sight of such 
an instrument. The man says that he told him guardedly, but in Jan- 
guage sufficiently clear to be understood, that you carried money, and 
that he was at liberty to shoot and rob you. He was kind enough to 
remark that it was not necessary to kill you outright, although if such 
an accident occurred he would not deplore it. That accounts for the 
fact that when the robber found you senseless he dragged you back into 
the road and left you alive. Had you been conscious, he would no 
doubt have killed you.” 

“ How could Fernandez be sure that I would give him an oppor- 
tunity, by falling behind the rest of the party ?” 

“ He reckoned, it is to be supposed, on the coolness. between him- 
self and you, and on the fact that you could not talk to Aranda or the 
mozos, A man in such a case generally rides alone, and is easily left 
behind. He told this poor tool of his—whose name, by the way, is 
Lopez—that if he, Fernandez, were with you, no harm was to be done, 
but if he found you alone he might do what he pleased.” 

“The scoundrel !” said Derwent between his teeth. “That meant 
that if he found mea pliant tool I should be spared. He offered me 
the mine, with many plausible explanations, again that day, and I 
again refused it. Then he left me to the fate he had prepared,—the 
infamous scoundrel !” 

“Certainly an infamous scoundrel,” said Don Maurizio. “ He 
left you coolly to your fate; and when he found afterward that things 
were not going very smoothly from his point of view, that you had 
found a powerful friend,—for I may say that of myself,—and that 
inquiry was growing hot upon his tracks, he met one day the man whom 
he had tempted to put his life in jeopardy, and taunted him with 
having done his work so badly, with having spared your life. ‘You 
should have remembered,’ he said to him, ‘that dead men never tell 
any tales.’ It is not likely that he meant by this that the work 
should still be done in a more satisfactory manner ; but so Lopez took 
it. He fancied that it might be safer for himself if you were out of 
the way ; and the result was simple. He hung about the hacienda, 
discovered that you were in the habit of visiting the cafiada,—a place 
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that seemed made for his purpose,—and watched for you there with 
the intention of putting an end to Fernandez’ taunts. The rest we 
know.” 

“Yes,” said Derwent, “we know that God sent an angel to frus- 
trate his purpose-—why, He alone knows! I am sure my life seems 
unworthy of being saved in such a manner.” 

“Think, then, of poor Barrera,” said Don Maurizio, smiling. 
“He absolutely wept—and you know how much of the impassive 
Indian calm our Mexicans have—when he heard of the confession. I 
had sent for him, and he arrived just after it had been taken down.” 

“TI do think of him, and am most sincerely grateful on his account, 
as well as on my own,” said Derwent. “ But what will be the result 
to Fernandez ?” ; 

“The result will be, of course, that he will deny the story, and his 
powerful friends will hush the matter up, probably. But it will put a 
quietus upon him in many ways. With such a charge hanging over 
him, he will make himself less obnoxious for some time to come.” 

“T shall let him know that if he crosses my path I will shoot him 
like a dog.” 

“ He will not cross your path,” said the other, significantly. ‘“ And 
if he does, you can afford to scorn him. The blood of this poor 
creature is upon his soul. Let that suffice.” 

Yes, it might well suffice, Derwent said to himself a little later, as 
he passed across the patio on his way to his own apartment, feeling 
exhausted by the manifold excitements of the day. Within the short 
space of twelve hours many things had occurred that he should never 
forget. That moment of close and deadly danger, the instant when he 
had seen Zarifa standing before him with her flashing glance and her 
lifted pistol, her womanly anguish at the sight of the fatally-wounded 
assassin struck down by her own hand, her swift summons of assistance, 
—these things were burned ineffaceably upon his memory. And not less 
vivid was the recollection of the moments in the twilight quiet of the 
cloistered court, when Zarifa and himself had stood alone together, and 
she had spoken with a confidence so touching that it had almost led 
him to a betrayal that he felt would be the depth of folly. Then he 
had walked beside her as she made one of the procession that followed 
Padre Francisco as, with accompanying acolytes, with shining tapers 
and silver bell, and all the sweet and solemn state which the ritual 
prescribes, he bore the holy Host to the dying man. And what a scene 
that was upon which they entered! The hushed quiet, the kneeling 
forms, and the radiance of lighted candles, centring about the bed 
where he lay who in the morning had been a murderer in intent, and 
who now—oh, wonderful mystery of eternal love and pardon !—was to 
go forth on his last dread journey with that sacrament so fitly called 
- the Viaticum of the dying. Zarifa knelt just outside the door of the 
room, shielded from observation alike by her black draperies and by 
the dusk of the court ; but a few minutes after the communion, as she 
rose to go, Padre Francisco came out to her. “ He wishes to speak to 
you,” he said. “ Nay, do not fear,”’—as she shrank back: “ what he 
has to say will not distress you. He begs you to come.” 
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She could not refuse then. Derwent saw her gather herself to- 
gether with a supreme effort, and very quietly—though pale as any 
statue—she followed Padre Francisco into the room. The young man 
almost held his breath as he gazed at the picture which she made, 
standing beside the bed, looking down, with a face which might have 
served a painter for that of the Mother of Mercy, upon the worn, 
brown countenance out of which the dark eyes shone with a calm and 
solemn gaze,—the gaze of a man whose regard is fixed upon eternity 
rather than upon time. fs 

“Sefiorita,” he said,—so low that she stooped to hear him, yet so 
clear that Derwent, leaning against the door, heard every word,— I 
have asked you to come that I may thank you for saving me from the 
crime I should have committed this morning. I know that you are 
kind and gentle; I have thought that you might be sorry ; and I wish 
to tell you that it is well for me that I am here. I have been a very 
wicked man,—my soul is stained with many crimes,—and it is likely 
that I should have died as I have lived, had you not brought me here, 
to make my peace with God. It is more than I deserve,—far more 
than I deserve, sefiorita. Thank God when you think of me, and pray 
for my poor soul.” 

‘ “8o long as I live,” she answered, very gently, “I shall pray for 
you, and I shall have the Holy Sacrifice offered for the repose of your 
soul, ; 

“Tt is more than I deserve,” he repeated again. Tell the sefior 
whom I tried to kill that I thank God for preserving him, and I beg 
his forgiveness with all my heart. I have told the padre where his 
watch can be found, but the money, alas! is spent and gone.” 

“Tell him,” said Derwent, when this-was translated, “that I for- 
give him heartily, and that he need not trouble about the money. I 
hope that God may pardon him all his offences against Him as freely 
as I pardon those he has committed against me.” 

“ He is good,” said the dying man when these words were repeated. 
“ Sefiorita, there is but one thing more. My poor wife and children,— 
if I could think that you would care for them ~ 

Dofia Zarifa placed her slender white hand upon his, as one who 
makes a solemn covenant. 

“‘ Be sure of it,” she said. “I will bring them here, I will see that 
they do not want, and that your children have the influences that alone 
will save them from such a fate as yours. My poor brother, be satis- 
fied of this. See! to make you very certain, I will promise on the 
image of our Lord.” ; 

he took from his breast a slender crucifix which the priest had 
laid there after the last sacraments, and lifted it to her lips. Then she 
touched it very tenderly to his. He looked at her with all his soul in 
his eyes, and, with a last effort of strength, took the hand which laid 
the crucifix again upon his heart, and kissed that also. 

It seemed to Derwent, as he sat in his own room, somewhat worn 
out by these varying scenes, that the last was like the memory of a 
sacrament. Could a ever forget the expression with which that man 





had regarded the beautiful and tender face above him? And could he 
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ever forget the look with which Zarifa had lifted the crucifix to her 
lips to seal her promise to the dying criminal? “She is an angel !” 
said the young man to himself, with a rush of adoration which made 
his heart burn as if with sensible fire, “but she is as far above me, 
as far beyond my reach, as the very angels of God !” 

He rose from his seat and began to pace to and fro, saying to him- 
self that he must leave Miraflores, that it was impossible for him to 
remain longer and restrain the expression of the feeling which was 
passing beyond his control. ‘I must go before I have forfeited her 
friendship,” he thought. “An insane outburst may do that any day, 
and nothing could be more hopeless or more presumptuous, What am 
I in her eyes, or those of her father, but a mere adventurer, a stranger 
to whom they have given hospitality in charity? And even if they 
knew me for what I am, and if the ruin both of fortune and of good 
name was not hanging over me, how could I dream of aspiring to the 
greatest heiress in Mexico? What was it some one said,—that her 
father would look only among the highest for an alliance for her? He 
is right. Yet where can any one be found who is worthy of her? Oh, 
my beautiful princess with the courage of a warrior and the gentleness 
of a dove, one man, who has nothing to offer you but the passionate 
homage of his heart, would thank God if he might only die to serve 

ou !” 
. Presently he sat down again wearily in his chair. The lassitude 
that follows extreme emotion overpowered him. And then it was that 
he saw on the ,table a letter which had been placed ‘there during his 
absence. He took it up with some awakening of interest, for it was 
addressed in his mother’s handwriting. “It is probably an answer to 
the account of my accident,” he thought, as he broke the seal. “ And 
I have not given a thought to her anxiety. What a selfish being 1 
am !” 

It proved to be what he imagined. His mother had just received 
the news of his wound, and the first pages of her letter were almost 
hysterical in their distracted anxiety. “I knew that something of this 
kind would befall you,” she wrote. “I was sure of it when you in- 
sisted upon going to that savage and dangerous country! I have not 
had one hour’s respite from anxiety since you left, and when I received 
your letter saying that you were going into the mountains to look for 
mines—and what can you want with mines ?—I said to Sibyl, ‘ He will 
simply be killed. I am sure of it.’ So the news that you have been 
shot is an awfyl-shock to me, indeed, but no surprise. Under the 
circumstances, I suppose it will hardly surprise you that I am now 
making preparations to go to Mexico. It is a terrible journey to 
undertake, but I cannot stay here and think of you wounded, ill, dying 
perhaps, in some rude Mexican house,—for although you say that you 
are in a comfortable place I fear that you say so only to relieve my 
mind,—without attendance or care. I shall start as soon as possible 
and travel day and night until I reaclf you. I will go first to the city 
of Mexico, and from there I will set out to find you wherever you may 
be. Sibyl will-accompany me. My own daughter could not be more 
sympathetic and tender. She comforted me when I was prostrated by 
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the shock, and it was she who suggested the journey to Mexico. With- 
out her I could never attempt it; but she is so strong, so courageous, 
that she keeps me up, and she is making all the preparations for our 
departure while I am writing.” 

It is to be feared that when Derwent laid down this letter he uttered 
an ejaculation which was not very expressive of gratitude toward Miss 
Lenox. Few things could have annoyed him more than such a reso- 
lution as this on his mother’s part, and, as if her own presence in 
Mexico would not be enough of an embarrassment to him, she must be 
accompanied by the person whom of all others he most disliked to meet. 
“Poor Sibyl!” he thought, with a thrill of compunction, “she does 
not deserve such thoughts from me; but, when any one is associated 
with a most painful memory, how is it possible to avoid shrinking from 
her? One thing at least is certain: this cuts short any possible inde- 
cision on my part. But for this, I might have found it hard to tear 
myself from Miraflores; but now the matter is taken out of my hands. 
I must leave, without fail, to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


AND without fail he did leave. It was like wrenching apart the 
very fibres of his being, but he knew that there must be no delay. In 
the first place, it was well that the wrench should be made quickly, and, 
secondly, he was aware that his mother was quite capable of coming 
in search of him, as she had declared her intention of doing. He was 
sure that the hospitality of Miraflores would be equal to such a strain, 
but he had no desire to add to a burden of obligation which already he 
could hardly hope to repay, and he knew, moreover, that the journey 
would be very trying to Mrs. Derwent. The thing to do, therefore, 
was to go, and to go quickly. So the next morning he announced his 
intention of departure, giving the reason thereof. 

Don Maurizio expresssed his regret so cordially that it was impossi- 
ble not to believe in the sincerity of every word. “I hoped that we 
should keep you a little longer, Mr. Derwent,” he said, “ and, now that 
this annoying matter of the investigation into your erry? is over, 
that we might have had a little conversation on business. But your 
mother’s arrival, of course, makes it imperative that you del, go. 
However, if you remain for any length of time in Mexico, I may see 
you there. I had not intended to go down for some weeks yet, but I 
think it will be well to take my daughter as soon as possible away from 
here. Yesterday’s tragedy has been a great shock to her nerves, and 
the sooner she is away from its associations the better.” 

“T am sure of it,” said Derwent, who felt like a reprieved criminal. 
The sentence of death—of separation to which he could see no end— 
that had been hanging over him was lifted ; life seemed to flash back 
into his heart and veins: he was almost afraid that the irrepressible 
gladness of his voice would betray him. “I am delighted to hear of 
your resolution,” he went on, “for Dofia Zarifa’s sake, because I am 
sure the tragedy has been a terrible shock to her, and for my own, 
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because I shall have the great pleasure of seeing you again, and my 
mother will be able to thank you for your wonderful kindness to me.” 

“‘ What we have been able to do has been fully repaid by the pleasure ~ 
of your society,” said Don Maurizio. “ Frankly, it has been long since 
I have met so companionable a man. You can be no stranger to Mira- 
flores after this, Mr. Derwent. If you like us as well as we have 
learned to like you, there is no question but that you will come back.” 

“TI would cross the world to come back!” cried the young man, 
earnestly. 

After this, the farewell to Dofia Zarifa which he had dreaded be- 
came easy. It wrung his heart to see on her face the pallor and purple 
transparent shadows of yesterday still visible, but even this had not 
power to damp the happiness with which he said, “I hope to have the 
great pleasure of seeing you in Mexico, sefiorita. Don Maurizio tells 
me that he will be there, with you, in a few days.” 

“In a few days, papa?” she said, with surprise. “I thought we 
should not leave Miraflores for some time.” 

“‘T find that it will be necessary for me to go down to Mexico as 
soon as possible,” he answered, “and in that case it will not be worth 
while to return here before going to the Bajio. A few weeks in the 
city will do us both good. I will write to-day and order the house put 
in order for our coming.” 

Was it Derwent’s fancy, or was there a light of pleasure in the 
dark eyes as they met his own? “In that case, sefior,” she said, with 
gentle graciousness, “we need not bid you a long adieu. It is enough 
to wish you a pleasant journey, and to hope that you may soon be able 
to relieve the anxiety of the sefiora your mother.” 

So, with a much lighter heart than he had fancied possible, Derwent 
rode out of the great gates of Miraflores, and looked back many times 
at the long arcaded dwelling on its lovely eam its soft cream-color 
thrown into relief by the green hills behind it, and the cross above its 
chapel pointing heavenward. At a turn of the road where he knew 
that the last glimpse was to be had, he paused and took off his hat, in 
final salutation to all that had been revealed to him there,—the bound- 
less hospitality and charity, the kind and useful lives, the widely-diffused 
circle of good, the simplicity, the gentleness, and the happiness, which 
formed a golden atmosphere about the spot. 

The third day after this found him entering the city of Mexico 

in, and hardly able to believe the evidence of the calendar that it 
had been little more than a month since he had left it to seek the Buena 
Esperanza. Although by no means sure how far Morell had been en- 
gaged in the business schemes of the redoubtable Fernandez, he had 
telegraphed him from Guadalajara requesting him to look at the hotels 
for Mrs. Derwent, and, if she had arrived, to keep her in the city. He 
was not very much surprised, therefore, to find Morell awaiting him at 

‘the station. 

“Has my mother come?” was his first question. 

“Yes: she arrived yesterday,” Morell answered, “and had only 
been here an hour or two when I received your despatch and looked 
her up. She was very anxious about you, and much relieved to hear 
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that you were on the way to meet her. But, my dear fellow, what can 
I say for myself? I hardly know how to express my regret that such 
an accident should have befallen you,—something no one could possibly 
have foreseen.” 

“ Unless it was your friend Sefior Fernandez,” said Derwent, dryly. 
Ye not only foresaw, but planned, the whole thing, and had it exe- 
cuted.’ 

“Derwent !” Morell exclaimed. He ——— they were walk- 
ing together down the long platform—and looked at the other as if 
doubtful whether he had heard him aright. “ What do you mean?” 
he asked. “That is a very gtave accusation.” 

“Tt is a plain statement of a fact,” replied Derwent. ‘“ The assassin 
came to finish his work, but was, fortunately, shot before he could do so. 
He lived long enough to tell the whole story, however.” And then he 
related it briefly. 

There could be no doubt that Morell was deeply and terribly 
shocked. “I knew that he was slippery,—very slippery,—and I sus- 
pected that he was a scoundrel,” he said, alluding to Fernandez, “ but I 
never could have imagined him capable of such dastardly villany as this. 
He wrote me that Barrera was certainly accountable for the crime.” 

“To fasten it on Barrera was his chief object,” said Derwent. “ By 
the bye, do you know how he obtained the bond to that mine?” 

Morell had the grace to blush. “I do not know exactly,” he re- 
plied, “ but I suspect it was in a very unscrupulous manner. He told 
me that he could bring political pressure to bear. I suppose you 
think that I ought not to have sanctioned anything of the kind. But 
our bargain was that he was to get the mines and I was to sell them. 
I had no business to interfere with his manner of getting them.” 

“The receiver of stolen goods might say as much,” observed Der- 
went, with scorn. “A man of honor does not wish to profit by dis- 
honesty in any form. I tell you frankly that there is not silver enough 
in all Mexico to tempt me to touch a mine with a title acquired as that 
of the Buena Esperanza was.” 

“T hope you do not think that I shall touch it further,” said 
Morell. “ Henceforth I shall wash my hands of Sefior Fernandez. 
I might endure cheating, but attempted assassination is a little too 
much. Here is a carriage. You can drop me at San Francisco Street, 
and you will find your people at the Hotel del Jardin. 

“ At least the shooting did you one good turn,” he added, as they 
rolled out of the station gates: “it domesticated you in the hacienda 
of the Ormonds. I said to myself, ‘What luck some fellows have! 
as soon as I heard of it. And how did you like Dofia Zarifa on ac- 
quaintance? Odd, wasn’t it, our discussing her that day in the 
Alameda ?” 

“Did we discuss her?” said Derwent, who had a feeling as if the 
other took an unwarrantable liberty in even mentioning her name, “TI 
never received greater kindness in my life than from every one at 
Miraflores. Don Maurizio picked me up in the road, you know. He 
ve ee type,—grand seigneur, yet sumple, cordial, kind beyond 
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“Qh, no doubt,” said Morell. “ But how about Dofia Zarifa? Is 
she as unapproachable as she looks? Or could a man venture to fall 
in love with her?” : 

“That would depend entirely upon the man,” replied Derwent. 
“You have heard, no doubt, that fools sometimes rush in where angels 
fear to tread. I hope that I am at least not quite a fool. But tell me 
about my mother. How has she borne the journey ?” 

He was soon able to answer this question himself. He had hardly 
entered within the gilded iron gates of the Hotel del Jardin and taken 
a few steps along the wide gallery that runs around two sides of the 
immense quadrangle’ which encloses the beautiful old garden of the 
monastery of San Francisco, when he was met by a tall young lady, 
with frank hazel eyes and red-brown hair, who uttered a cry and held 
out both hands in welcome. 

“ My dear Geoffrey ! how delighted I am to see you !” she exclaimed. 
“ And you. are really alive and well? What an awful fright you gave 
us! Are you not ashamed ?” 

“My dear Siby],” Derwent retorted, “are not you ashamed to have 
let my mother come on such a journey? If you had only believed the 
explicit statements of my letter-———” 

“ But we didn’t believe them,” she interposed. “ At least your 
mother did not ; she thought you were trying to spare her ; and, seeing 
her misery, I thought the best thing for her to do was to come and 
satisfy herself. I am certain you would have thought so too, if you 
had been there.” 

“No doubt I should,” he answered. “ At least I should be a 
wretch to find fault with so much goodness, especially on your part. I 
am deeply grateful to you for undertaking the journey to accompany 
my mother.” . 

“T am more than rewarded,” she answered. “This is the most 
enchanting place I have ever wandered into. But come! Cousin Mar- 
garet is expecting you, and afraid, even yet, that you may be brought 
in on a litter.” 

He laughed as he followed her toward the door of one of the 
charming apartments surrounding the gallery, and paused in the sitting- 
room while she opened the door of the spacious chamber beyond, and 
said, gayly, “ Dear cousin, here is your truant. Come and scold him.” 

The next instant Derwent saw the slender, black-clad form and 
pale, lovely face of his mother, with a wistful look in the deep-blue 
eyes, as she said, “ My boy! is it really you at last !” 

After the first eager questions had been answered, and Mrs. Der- 
went’s anxiety somewhat reassured, Derwent found another surprise in 
store for him. ‘ 

“You had no trouble in the journey, I hope?” he said. “It was 
too bad your having had to take it without a masculine attendant; for 
that is something you, at least, are not accustomed to, mamma. Sibyl, 
now, belongs to the new order of independent young ladies,—she 
would start out, with a maid, to go around the world,—but you are of 
the ancien régime, and I fear that it was very disagreeable to you.” 

“Qh, has Sibyl not told you?” said Mrs. Derwent. “We did not 
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come alone. I confess I should have disliked that very much ; though 
of course, my dearest boy, I would have done that, or anything else, to 
reach you. But Frank Halbert came with us. It was very kind of him.” 

“Frank Halbert!” repeated Derwent, in surprise. Then he threw 
back his head and laughed uncontrollably. “Why, you organized a 
regular relief expedition !” he said. “ What a picture you would have 
made coming to storm Miraflores !” 

“You are very ungrateful, Geoffrey,” said Miss Lenox. “It may 
be-a laughing-matter to you now, but it was not a laughing-matter 
when we thought we might find you dying or dead. What could two 
women, in a strange country, have done in that case? One had to 
think of these things. So it was exceedingly kind of Mr. Halbert to 
accompany us.” 

“Tt certainly was, uncommonly kind,” said Derwent, recovering 
his gravity, “and I beg your pardon for laughing. Halbert is a very 
seek fellow always. Where is he?” 

“‘T parted with him near the office just before I met you. He went 
in to make some inquiries. Ah, here he is!” 

A handsome man of about thirty, well set up, with keen eyes look- 
ing out of a refined face, appeared at the partly-open door as Miss 
Lenox spoke. “So here you are!” he said, holding out a cordial 
hand to Derwent. “It is a satisfaction to see you still living; and 
upon my word, young man, I begin to fear this thing has been a hoax. 
You are looking very well.” 

“Oh, Frank !” said Mrs. Derwent, reproachfully, “I do not think 
so. He is pale and thin.” 

“T ought to be looking well,” said Derwent, “if the best of care 
could make me so. I have been doing nothing but enjoying an ideal 
life and recovering my strength. My wound, however, is not yet 
healed, and gives me some trouble.” 

“You must have the best medical advice at once,” said Mrs. Der- 
went, while Halbert looked at Sibyl and laughed. 

“This is pleasant, is it not?” he said. “Think of our anxiety to 
reach the sufferer, our hurried journey without pause, our desire 
to relieve him from the discomforts he was supposed to be enduring,— 
while all the time he was ‘enjoying an ideal life’ and recovering his 
strength in the most satisfactory manner! I don’t know what you 
may think of our journey to the land of the Montezumas, Miss Lenox, 
but I feel rather ridiculous.” 

“T do not,” replied Miss Lenox, loftily. “We came to relieve 
Cousin Margaret’s anxiety and to help her in any need that she might 
have for us. Of course, incidentally, we should have been glad to have 
relieved Geoffrey also——” 

“ But, since Geoffrey has behaved so shamefully as not to need 
relief, you are ready to put him aside severely,” said that gentleman, 
smiling. ‘Come, now, is that quite fair? Iam extremely sorry that 

ou have taken such a long journey for such an insufficient reason, but 
I feel your kindness to my mother more than I can possibly express. 
And, now that you are here, don’t you think you may find something 
to enjoy ?” 
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“T am sure of it,” replied Sibyl, frankly. “Since our anxiety 
about you was relieved by Mr. Morell’s visit yesterday, I have enjoyed 
every sight and sound. Yes, on the whole, we will magnanimously 
forgive you for getting well before we came. And now tell us all 
about your ideal hacienda.” 

_ “T have only one improvement to suggest,” said Halbert. “The 
hacienda is chapter second. Let us have chapter first,—the whole 
authentic account of the shooting, with the cause thereof.” 

Derwent hesitated for a moment. Should he tell the whole, or 
only part, of that story? Nothing would have induced him to men- 
tion Dofia Zarifa’s name in connection with the final tragedy when 
speaking of it to Morell, but these were his nearest friends and rela- 
tives: was it not right that he should let them know the full greatness 
of his obligation? So he told the whole story; and never was nar- 
rative listened to with more rapt attention. Three pairs of widening 
eyes were fastened on his face as he spoke, and when he finished Mrs. 
Derwent fairly broke into sobs. 

“Oh, my dear,” she cried, “what can we ever do to show our 
gratitude to those kind people? They have saved your life twice 
over. And that heroic girl! How I long to see and thank her !” 

“T, too, have a great desire to see the girl,” observed Halbert. 

“I would go across Mexico to see her!” cried Sibyl. ‘“ Happy 
creature !—to be able to do heroic things, not dream of them! Geof- 
frey, my respect for you has increased. There must be something more 
in you than I ever imagined, for fate to have selected you as the cen- 
tral figure of such a story.” 

“T played a very subordinate part in it, Sibyl,” said Derwent. 
“ My réle was subjective altogether. All the honors belong to Dofia 
Zarifa.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE next few days were full of varied pleasure for the relief expe- 
dition, as Derwent still laughingly called the party that had come so 
far to seek him. Though he had spoken lightly, he was in reality very 
grateful to Halbert, as well as to Sibyl Lenox, and he was determined 
to spare no effort to reward them for their kindness. Consequently, 
he worked energetically in arranging expeditions of sight-seeing, in or- 
ganizing all the details which make such expeditions pleasant, and in 
providing them with many glowing memories of the beautiful Mexican 
capital to carry away with them. 

Even Mrs. Derwent enjoyed the novel and brilliant sights, the 
picturesque life, and the marvellous charm of the climate, notwith- 
standing her perennial surprise at the highly-civilized aspect of most 
things around her. “ Why, this is like Paris!” she exclaimed, in her 
amazement, when she first saw the Paseo at the fashionable hour,—the 
roadway thronged with handsome equipages, which rolled down the 
wide avenue, fit for the triumphal progress of an emperor, with flash- 
ing wheels, gleaming harness, high-stepping horses, and all the outward 
paraphernalia of luxury and wealth, or paused for a few minutes in 
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the superb circle; where a band was filling the air with melody, just 
as the long, level rays of ing sunlight flooded the atmosphere and 
the surrounding scene with amber splendor. 

“ Like Paris!” repeated Sibyl. “Oh, no! Paris is tame, compared 
to this. The social part of the display may remind one somewhat of 
the Champs-Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne, but where else in the 
world will one find such a setting for social display as is here ?” 

“Tf it exists, I certainly do not know where to find it,” said Hal- 
bert, looking around at a scene which is indeed almost without parallel 
in its beauty,—the splendid avenue, with its level straightness broken 
at intervals bysmagnificent circles embellished with heroic groups of 
statuary, and its long, leafy vista ending in the superb mass of the 
Castle of Chapultepec, the lovely outspread valley crossed by the gray 
arches of an aqueduct that dates from the Conquest, the picturesque 
mass of the city’s towers and domes, and against the eastern sky the 
wonderful mountain-ranges, wearing such divinely lucid tints of color 
as no pen or brush can ever describe or reproduce, with the majestic 
summits of the two great volcanoes towering above, clad in the daz- 
zling whiteness of their eternal snow. 

Again and again Sibyl thanked Derwent for having provided the 
cause which drew them to this fascinating land. In the brilliant sun- 
shine of days filled with color and fragrance, with loiterings in rich, 
dim churches and lovely old-world cloisters, in plazas filled with the 
life of the dark, gentle, courteous people, and on marble terraces below 
which spread the most beautiful of earthly views, all things painful 
and disagreeable seemed to fade into insignificance. Yet, solicitous as 
he was for the pleasure of the others, Derwent could not himself have 
enjoyed the picturesque scenes amid which they wandered had he not 
possessed one underlying consciousness, one constant thought, ever with 
him: “Ishall see her again!” But for that, everything would have 
been a weariness which was now a delight. Only day by day the long- 
ing for her presence grew more insistent. Now and then it startled 
him. Now and then he roused himself from his dream of expectation 
to ask what he should do when the meeting to which he looked forward 
so eagerly was over, when there was no longer anything to sustain him 
in the hopeless pain of separation. “TI shall not blow out my brains,”’ 
he would think, “and that is the only thing of which I am certain. I 
shall live, I shall work, and perhaps after a while I shall grow used to 
it, as one does grow used to all forms of suffering; but beyond that I 
cannot look. Nor will I look. She is coming. I shall see her, I 
shall touch her hand and meet her eyes again, and that is enough.” 

But before she came there was a surprise, amounting to a shock, in 
store for him. It occurred one evening when, Mrs. Derwent and Sibyl 
having retired early, wearied by a day of sight-seeing, Halbert and 
himself were smoking together in the sitting-room of the former. The 
door was open, partly for the balmy air, partly that they might enjoy 
the fairy-like scene which the hotel and its garden always present at 
night,—the graceful encircling galleries lighted brilliantly with incan- 
descent electric lights, and the rich tropical foliage of the garden fully 
revealed in the white radiance. 
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“T have never been in a place that charmed me so much as this,” 
said Halbert, after a pause of some length. “TI do not think it is the 
peculiar circumstances that make everything seem so enchanting. And, 
by the bye, Geoffrey, I feel that I ought to tell you something about 
those circumstances. It hardly seems fair to keep you in ignorance. 
Siby] insists that it makes no difference; but I am not sure——” 

“Sibyl ’ repeated Derwent, staring at the other. He had never 
known Halbert so familiar before, for Miss Lenox, though a relative 
of Mrs. Derwent, was not at all related to the young man, who was 
Derwent’s cousin on his father’s side. “ What are you talking about ?” 
he asked. “ What circumstances have occurred which Sy] thinks do 
not concern me ?” 

Halbert smoked for a moment silently before he answered. Then 
he turned and faced his companion directly. “She has promised to 
marry me,” he said, “and, although she assures me positively to the 
contrary, I fear the news will not be pleasant to you.” 

There was more than a moment’s silence now. Derwent felt in- 
deed as if he had been most unexpectedly knocked down. This was 
an event on which he had not reckoned in calculating the possibility 
of atoning for his father’s wrong-doing. In all his considerations he 
had never considered the probability that Sibyl might marry before she 
attained her majority, and thus anticipate the time of settlement: in 
fact, there can be little doubt that the general opinion of every one 
about them had led him to fancy that he might marry her himself, if 
he chose to do so. The blow to his vanity (which really had been very 
little concerned) was not, however, the cause of his silence. He was 
overwhelmed by the terrible necessity of telling Halbert how matters 
stood. 

But nothing was more natural than that Halbert should have mis- 
understood his silence. He said at length, in a low tone, “ Geoff, I am 
more sorry for this than I can say. I feared it would be so, but Sibyl 
was sure that I was mistaken. She insisted that you never were in 
love with her, but I knew you could not have been associated with her 
so closely and fail to be.” 

“Sibyl is right,” said Derwent, rousing himself with an effort. “I 
suppose it is because we have been associated so closely—almost like’ 
brother and sister—that I never was in love with her, though I know 
of no girl more altogether worthy of a man’s love. As far as that is 
concerned, you have my heartiest congratulations ; indeed, you have 
them in any case. But your news has been a shock to me for an alto- 
gether different reason. I am in terrible trouble about Sibyl’s fortune.” 

“ Geoffrey !’” 

“Yes: that is why I am here. When I looked into my father’s 
affairs after his death, I found, to my horror, that he had used Siby!’s 
money in an unjustifiable manner. Of course he intended to replace 
it,—it happened, unfortunately, to be in a temptingly convenient form, 
—but death overtook him, as it has overtaken many another man, 
before he could repair what he had done. You may not have «nown 
that he was concerned in several unlucky speculations during the last 
years of his life.” 

VoL. XLV.—36 
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“T suspected it,” said Halbert. “In fact, it was whispered once 
or twice that he was very hard hit. But, when nothing seemed to 
come of it, I forgot the rumors. Geodt, my poor fellow, this is awful ! 
How does his own fortune stand ?” 

“ Very much impaired,—so much that when I make good the loss 
on Sibyl’s fortune my mother will be very straitened in means. It 
was to save her from this, and also to save my father’s honor, that I 
intended trying to replace what had been lost during the time that re- 
mains of Sibyl’s minority. I decided that my best chance to make 
money quickly was here: so I came,—with what result, thus far, you 
know.” @ 

“ You have not been here very long,” said Halbert. “One failure 
signifies nothing. How have you been impressed by the possible 
chances ?”” 

“T have been very well impressed. There is no place in the world, 

I am sure, where it is possible for the investment of a little capital to 
produce such large results. But time is needed to soneingtli these 
results.” 
_ “That is the case everywhere. Only in dreams are fortunes real- 
ized ina day. Well, my dear fellow, as far as I am concerned,—and 
I know I can answer for Sibyl,—the time is yours. Neither she nor. 
I will demand what has been lost, because we are well assured that 
you will repay it to the last farthing as soon as you are able. Only 
take care that you do not risk more than you can afford in the pursuit 
of it. 

“T shall take care,” said Derwent, “ for I cannot afford to lose any- 
thing, and nothing is so near my heart as the payment of this debt. 
Frank, you are a true friend: I can never forget how you have taken 
this! I have no words with which to thank you, but I feel it more 
deeply than I can say.” 

“You have no reason to thank me,” replied the other. “ Merely 
as man to man could I do less when I have the utmost confidence in 
your honor and know that you are anxious to repair what is no fault 
of yours? Besides this, my uncle’s good name is almost as dear to 
me as it is to you. I can never fail to remember that he put me on 
*my feet when I was young and struggling. For the rest, it is not 
Sibyl’s fortune that I have sought in seeking her, though of course it 
will be my duty to see that it is not thrown away. If it were legiti- 
mately lost, however, I should not mourn. We can do without it.” 

" You shall not need to do without it,” said Derwent. “ Your 
faith and confidence give me fresh courage. There are many more 
mines in Mexico besides the Buena Esperanza, and, God helping me, 
one of them shall yield back all that has been lost of Sibyl’s fortune.” 

“ And something for yourself too, I hope,” said Halbert, smiling. 

Not for a long time had sleep been so sweet to Derwent as it was 
that night. The consciousness of his cousin’s friendship—so quiet, so 
undemonstrative, but so sincere, when tried by the test most difticuls to 


man—#eemed to revive his whole nature like strong wine. The faith 
that believed so firmly in his honor, and the sympathy .that felt with 
him in his trouble, gave him that comfort which even the strongest 
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natures stand in need of. He knew now what a strain it had been 
to bear his burden alone, and he said to himself that, helped by such 
friendship, his strength would be “as the strength of ten” to redeem 
his father’s honor and justify the confidence placed in his own. 

Morning in Mexico is almost always what morning must have been 
in the primal Paradise. Nowhere else, surely, aul the world have 
seemed so entirely as if it were freshly created and rejoicing in its 
creation. What floods of sunshine, what lucid skies, what enchanting 
atmosphere, what buoyant freshness of air, these mornings bring to 
the awakening earth! Merely to be alive seems joy enough, but, if 
other joy is added, then the fresh gladness of nature is like the special 
touch of an exquisite sympathy. 

So it pete to Derwent when he opened his eyes to the joyous 
brightness of another day in the land of sunshine; and all the bright- 
ness was tenfold peli when the first news that he heard on emergin 
from his apartment—brought by the messenger whom he had em loxedl 
to call at the house every day—was that Don Maurizio and his house- 
hold had arrived. 


CHAPTER XVII. | 
DERWENT ever afterward declared that his mother simply and a 

lutely fell in love with Don Maurizio at first sight. There could be 
no doubt that she was as favorably impressed as he could have desited 
with the handsome man whose perfect blending of worldly polish and 
frank cordiality could not have failed to charm even the least suscep- 
tible to the effect of manner. Siby] did not hesitate to affirm that she 
had never before seen so princely a man, and that the admirable results 
of a wound in the shoulder were daily becoming more apparent to her. 
Don Maurizio, on his part, was evidently much pleased with Derwent’s 
friends,—with Mrs. Derwent’s delicate refinement and Sibyl’s spirited 
charm. He was most courteously prompt in paying his respects, accom- 
panying Derwent, who lost no time in seeking him, back to the hotel 
for that purpose. His daughter, he said, would give herself the 
pleasure of calling later, and hoped the ladies would drive with her 
on the Paseo that afternoon. “ For myself,” he said, “I sometimes 
take out an English dog-cart, and if either, or both, of you gentlemen 
will accept a seat with me, I shall be very happy.” Both invitations 
were accepted, and, waiving Mrs. Derwent’s renewed thanks for her 
son’s great debt of kindness, the stately haciendado bowed himself 
away. 

But, if Don Maurizio had awakened enthusiasm in the breasts of 
these explorers from the States, what can be said of the effect which 
Dofia Zarifa produced, with her surpassing beauty enhanced by a toilet 
fresh from the hands of the most consummate artist in Paris? Der- 
went, who had found that he could not trust himself to speak of her, 
had said very little of her personal charms, and so Sibyl’s eyes turned 
upon him with a look of amazement and interrogation which almost 
provoked him to laughter. ‘“ What did you mean by not preparing us 
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for such a vision as this?” the look said. And indeed that perfect face, 
framed by a hat which was a mass of soft, curling plumes, was enough 
to givin the inquiry. Yet to Derwent’s eyes nothing could ever 
frame it so well as the graceful Spanish drapery in which he had seen 
it first, although he was glad that these critical feminine eyes should 
behold his princess in all the bravery of modern picturesque costuming, 

Great is the effect of wealth. Who does not know this? Yet, to 

a nature not readily or deeply impressed by the accidents of life, its 
wonderful effect is a standing marvel which custom cannot stale. Der- 
went said to himself that if Dofia Zarifa had been stripped of every 
accessory of fortune her noble beauty and still more noble character 
would have been none the less evident to him, and none the less ado- 
rable in his eyes. Perhaps he'was right,—though the test would be 
a severe one, even for a lover,—but at least he had no reason to ex- 
ig to find such eyes in others. There was nothing surprising in the 
act that Mrs. Derwent was more struck by the surroundings of the 
young heiress than by her remarkable loveliness. The luxurious car- 
ns which awaited them, with its handsome horses, liveried servants, 
and every appointment perfect as if for Hyde Park, brought home to 
her more vividly than all of Derwent’s words the position and wealth 
of the people with whom his good fortune had associated him. As he 
passed the equipage on the Paseo, Derwent could not but smile at the 
expression of his mother’s face as she lay back on the softly-cushioned 
seat, regarding with a look of perfect satisfaction the brilliant scene of 
which she was a part. 

He was not surprised that, when they met at dinner, Sibyl’s enthu- 
siastic admiration overflowed all verbal bounds. 

. “She is simply the most beautiful creature that I have ever seen !” 
she said, referring to Zarifa. “I really did nothing but stare at her ; 
for she is a perfect picture of loveliness. And i her eyes light 
up, and she makes that fascinating little Mexican salutation with the 
fingers, she is utterly bewitching. Geoffrey, if you were to swear until 
you were black in the face that you did not fall in love with her when 
you were out at their place, I should not believe you.” 

“There is no need for me to subject myself to such an unpleasant 
test, then, Sibyl,” answered Geoffrey, calmly. ‘“ But I may be allowed 
to remark that it would be as sensible for me to fall in love with a royal 
princess as with Dofia Zarifa. She is the greatest heiress in Mexico, 
and will no doubt make a great alliance.” 

“There is a very hackneyed proverb which it strikes me might 
have ana plication in this case,” said Halbert. “ We know what is 
said of a faint heart and a fair lady. The fair lady is here. May not 
the faint heart be also?” 

“T really do not see,” observed Mrs. Derwent, “ why it should be 
supposed that Geoffrey would hesitate to offer himself to any woman, 
even if she is a great heiress. No one who knows him could suspect 
him of an interested motive, and he has sufficient fortune of his 
own 

“ My dear mother,” interposed Derwent, with a gallant attempt to 
laugh, “the matter has not reached the point of even a contemp 
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roposal. I have the honor to admire Dofia Zarifa exceedingly, but 
ate that my presumption does not venture.” 

“‘T am unable to perceive where the question of presumption comes 
in,” said Mrs. Derwent, majestically. 

Derwent did not reply, for he was indeed partly amused and partly 
irritated to perceive that his mother, having been disappointed in her 
long-cherished hope of seeing him marry Sibyl Lenox, had now con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of an alliance with Dofia Zarifa. She would 
have shivered at the thought of a Mexican marriage before coming to 
the country, and especially before Dofia Zarifa’s wealth and beauty had 
dawned upon her, but now her imagination was eagerly at work. The 
romance as well as the solid advantage of such a match allured her 
greatly, and it was evident that she would not readily relinquish an 
idea so fascinating. Derwent, who felt too sick at heart with the hope- 
lessness of his passion to argue with or laugh at her, strove to avoid the 
subject, and Sibyl, who was soon keen enough to perceive this, kindly 
seconded his efforts. 

When they parted after their drive, Don Maurizio had said to him, 
“Come to see me to-morrow morning. I would like to speak with 
you on a matter of business.” And Derwent lost no time the next day 
in keeping the appointment. More than ever now his resolve was set 
on replacing Sibyl’s fortune in its entirety, and he knew that if he 
persevered in the intentions with which he came to Mexico, no one 
could better direct him toward the means necessary for his end than 
Don Maurizio. 

The old Cardella casa is one of the most splendid of the palace-like 
houses erected during the colonial period of wealth and magnificence, 
in the city of Mexico. Derwent had admired its great sculptured 
portal and taken a glance into its spacious court when he had been in 
the capital first, but he did not appreciate all its stately beauty until he 
entered and saw the whole effect of the interior, which was at once 
fortress-like in its solidity and graceful in architectural detail as a 
vision of the Orient. Around the immense inner court, set with 
orange-trees and flowering shrubs and musical with the murmur of a 
fountain, were the domestic offices, while above, resting on Moresqne 
arches that sprang from slender, clustered pillars, was the gallery, 
reached by two sweeping flights of marble steps, on which the family 
apartments opened. A king might have found himself not unfitly 
lodged in such a dwelling, Derwent thought, as he followed the servant 
who had received his card up the great staircase and into an apartment 
which reminded him of Don Maurizio’s room at Miraflores. There 
was the same business-like air about this apartment, although it was 
‘more luxurious in its appointments than the one at the hacienda. Don 
Maurizio himself rose from a deep, leather-covered chair, and, putting 
down a paper, held out his hand in greeting. 

“Mr. Derwent,” he said, when they were both seated, “I have a 
confession to make, as a preface to a business proposal, and I will be 
quite frank in making it. Briefly, then, when you recovered from your 
wound in my house, and when [ found that the stranger I had suc- 
cored as a matter of charity proved to be a gentleman and a person of 
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whom one might wish to make a friend, I remembered prudence, and 
I felt that before admitting you to friendly intimacy I should know 
something about you as you are known at home. This does not offend 
you, I hope?” 

“On the contrary,” answered Derwent, “it is what I should have 
desired ; for, naturally, a man who has all his life occupied a distinct 
and unquestioned social position is not anxious to appear in the light 
of a mere adventurer of fortune. And that, as I am well aware, is 
what I seemed to you. Well,”—he smiled slightly,—* I suppose you 
made some inquiries about me ?” 

“Yes, I wrote to an old friend, a man of the highest position, in 
New Orleans. And this, I may remark in passing, I did not because 
I needed assurance myself, but because it was an absolutely necessary 
step if I was to help you in a business point of view. Well, my 
friend’s reply was so flattering that some day I will show it to you. 
Only one thing in his letter puzzles me a little. After speaking of 
your social position and your personal character in the highest terms, he 
mentions that you have recently inherited from your father a large 
estate. Yet, notwithstanding this, am I mistaken in believing that 
you have come to Mexico to make money in rather perilous ventures ?” 

“You are not mistaken,” Derwent replied, whose resolution to be 
perfectly candid was taken with a quickness which surprised himself. 
“T have lately inherited a considerable estate from my father, and I 
have also come to Mexico to endeavor to make money in ventures 
which I hope may not prove perilous. If you were not so kind, I 
should hesitate before intruding my private affairs upon you ; but, since 
you are good enough to take an interest in me, I hope you will let me 
explain why I have found it necessary to take this step.” 

“You spoke to my daughter, I think, of a debt of honor,” said 
Don Maurizio, whose clear eyes were reading the young man’s face as 
if they would read his soul. 

“Yes,” the latter answered, “and the story of that debt of honor 
is known at present to only one person in the world besides myself,— 
that is my cousin, Mr. Halbert. With your permission, I will tell it 
to you. 

"Then, in the briefest manner possible, he told it. The few, simple 
words were strong with feeling, and stronger still with purpose, as Don 
Maurizio, listening with an interest far removed from curiosity, per- 
ceived. When the story was finished he held out his hand. “TI will 
do my best to help you, Mr. Derwent,” he said. And no other expres- 
sion of confidence was necessary. ° 

“ Now,” he added, after Derwent had expressed his thanks, “ let 
us consider the best means of helping you,—that is, of enabling you to 
accomplish your end in the shortest time possible. And here comes 
in my business proposal. You were, I believe, very favorably im- 
pressed with the value of the Buena Esperanza ?” 

“T have never seen a better mine,” Derwent answered. ‘ Nothing 
is needed but the proper — of scientific methods to realize a 
a from it. But I have understood that Sefior Barrera will 
not sell. 
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“ He will not, but the other owners will. Their share of the mine 
has been offered to me. Barrera is anxious that I shall buy them out, 
put in pee and work the mine for a half-interest in the result. 

have not the least doubt that it would be a good investment, and I 
thought of doing this before Fernandez extorted his bond. That bond 
has. now been cancelled, and before I left Miraflores Barrera renewed 
the old proposal to me. I asked him if he was willing to transfer the 
offer to you, and he agreed to do so. Now, Mr. Derwent, this is -a 
chance which does not occur every day,—not even in Mexico. What 
do you think of it ?” 

“Simply one thing,” replied Derwent, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation,—“ that I accept it gratefully. I confess that it changes my 
plans materially ; for my original intention was not to work mines in 
Mexico, but to sell them. As soon as I saw the Buena Esperanza, 
however, the desire to develop its splendid lodes came over me. Yet 
if I had taken the mine at that time I should have resisted the desire, 
—partly because I could not afford the necessary outlay of capital, but 
chiefly because I wanted to realize money quickly. Now, however, 
that immediate need is relieved. Time will be given mein which to 
pay the debt, and I think I can venture to risk the capital requisite 
for working.” 

“Tf you are inclined to allow me a share in the mine,” said Don 
Maurizio, “I will assist you to work it.” 

“T shall be delighted to allow you whatever you wish to take,” 
Derwent replied. “Could I do less, when it is to you I am indebted 
for the whole? Do you think I am indifferent to the fact that you 
have stood aside in order to benefit me?” 

“T am too busy a man to undertake mining myself,” the other 
said, smiling, “ but with you as an active partner I have little doubt 
we shall succeed. I have long known the value of the Buena Espe- 
ranza. Were it otherwise,—were I not sure of this investment,— 
believe me, Mr. Derwent, after your confidence, I should not counsel 
you to touch it.” 

“ T am not only sure of that,” replied Derwent, “but deeply grate- 
ful for your thoughtful kindness. And no effort on my part shall be 
lacking to enable both yourself and Sefior Barrera to realize a fortune.” 

“T think, from a purely business point of view, we will make a 
good triumvirate,” said Don Maurizio. ‘ Now let us resolve ourselves 
into a committee of ways and means and decide what the immediate 
expenses will be.” ~ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Tr is simply like a dream of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ !” said Sibyl, 
as they entered the great court of the casa Cardella, with its splendid 
space, its graceful arches, its feathery, broad-leafed plants, its fragrance ‘ 
of orange-flowers, its musical fountain, gilded galleries, and gleamin 
lamps,—for it was evening, and the American party had been invit 
to dine with Derwent’s Mexican friends. 

The porter who received them clapped his hands, in the Oriental 
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fashion of the country, and a servant in picturesque Mexican dress 
appeared and ushered them up the sweeping staircase to the door of a 
salon of superb size and proportion. Artistically-wrought columns of 
marble and onyx supported the frescoed ceiling, from which depended 
great Venetian chandeliers, forming, with their fairy-like prismatic 
beauty, masses of radiance which were reflected in the shining floor, 
formed of tiles as brilliant and highly polished as glass. Over this 
gleaming pavement rich-hued Eastérn rugs were scattered in profusion, 
and numbers of low, luxurious couches were covered with soft Persian 
silk and heaped with embroidered cushions. From one of these couches 
a figure rose and came forward that was in full accord with the splendid 
room. 

Even Derwent, accustomed to Dofia Zarifa’s beauty as he had 
become, was dazzled by it at this moment. She wore a gown of rose- 
tinted crépe de Chine, which fell in lines of the most graceful classic 
drapery around her slender form, and all the borders of which were 
embroidered with silver in a Greek pattern. Her masses of dark hair 
were bound in a close high coiffure with fillets of rose-red ribbon 
studded with tiny silver stars, her beautiful throat with its melting 
lines was encircled by a necklet of the delicate Mexican silver-work 
she liked so much to wear, and on the rounded arms were bracelets of 
the same design. Into her girdle were thrust the exquisite rosy blooms 
of the cactus, and her noble head rose above the charming, classic dress 
like the head of a young goddess on an antique frieze. As she came 
forward, with her dark eyes shining, her lovely lips smiling, Sibyl 
could only say to herself, “Oh, poor Geoffrey !” 

Derwent felt himself to be indeed an object of commiseration, and 
this feeling was sensibly increased when, after the party had been 
received by Dofia Luisa, she presented a dark, slender, distinguished- 
looking man as “our kinsman, Sefior Cardella.” Into Derwent’s 
mind there. came at once the recollection that on the first day he had 
seen Dofia Zarifa he had been told that she would probably marry her 
cousin, Sefior Cardella, and an instinct told him that this was the man. 
He was a man who might have reconciled a woman to a mariage de 
convenance, a man to be possibly feared as a rival, yet even as a rival 
not to be disliked, for his manner was a delightful blending of the 
dignity of the Spaniard and the charming friendliness of the Mexican. 

Keenest observation, however, failed to detect anything lover-like 
in his manner to Zarifa, and the reason why he had been invited to 
meet the’American party was soon apparent in the fact that he spoke 
English perfectly. When dinner was announced, Don Maurizio offered 
his arm to Mrs. Derwent, Sefior Cardella took in Sibyl, and, while 
Derwent hesitated, uncertain whether or not he was to have the pleas- 
ure of taking in Zarifa, she said to him, smiling, “ Will you take 
Dofia Luisa ?” while laying her own hand on Halbert’s arm. 

It was a momentary disappointment ; but when they entered the 
dining-room and grouped themselves around the beautifully-appointed 
table he found that, after all, fate, or some more benign power, had 
placed Zarifa at his right hand, with Halbert beyond. It was too 
small a party, however, for anything like private conversation. Led 
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by the genial host, talk was altogether general, and as gay and bright 
as talk mostly is when well-bred and cultured people meet around a 
dinner-table where delicate dishes are served by perfectly-trained ser- 
vants and finest wines poured into sparkling glasses. The floral dec- 
orations were the same beautiful rose-red blooms of the cactus which 
the young hostess wore, and now and then, in the midst of the courses 
that proved a French chef in the kitchen, a distinctively Mexican dish 
was introduced, to give, as it were, a national note. “ For we cannot 
allow you to forget that you are in Mexico,” said Don Maurizio once, 
with a smile. 

“ Do you think that would be possible under any circumstances ?” 
asked Sibyl. ‘ Mexico has fascinated us so deeply that I am afraid 
we shall not be able to forget it even when we go home.” 

Besides the language in which most of the conversation was con- 
ducted, the only English thing about the entertainment was the fact 
that the group of men lingered a little over their wine and cigars after 
the ladies had left the room. The interval, however, was not long, and 
when they re-entered the salon Derwent at once perceived his oppor- 
tunity to exchange a few words with Dofia Zarifa. 

She and Sibyl had been walking up and down the long, splendid 
room, while Mrs, Derwent sat on the special sofa of honor with Dofta 
Luisa and talked French fluently. Both girls paused as the gentlemen 
entered, and Miss Lenox sank gracefully into a seat, while Dofia Zarifa 
moved away to where a vase filled with great masses of growing helio- 
trope stood on a pedestal of Puebla onyx. She began to gather a few 
sprays, and the fragrance of the flowers filled the whole atmosphere 
around her. It was almost intoxicating in its sweetness, Derwent 
thought, as, while Sefior Cardella paused by Sibyl, he moved on toward 
the lovely, classic figure and the dark, soft eyes with their glance of 
welcome. 

“ Are you gathering those sprays of heliotrope for me, sefiorita?” 
he asked, smiling. ‘Thanks: you are too good, to answer that pre- 
sumptuous speech by giving me one. It is delicious,—I have never 
seen heliotrope bloom anywhere else as in Mexico,—but, if I might 
venture to say so, there is another flower that I would prefer to have.” 

“And why should you not venture?” she asked. “Surely you 
have learned that with our flowers at least we are generous.” 

“What are you not generous with? But your cactus’—he looked 
at the blossoms she wore in her belt—“ is so entirely your own that I 
fear you would not care to give it to a stranger.” 

“Oh!” she glanced down, smiling, and blushing a little, “it is 
the cactus you mean? Well, frankly, I think the heliotrope suits you 
better. This, as you say, is specially for Mexicans,” 

“And may I not be adopted, in a degree at least, as a Mexican?” 
he asked. “ Do you know that I am going to make Mexico my home 
for an indefinite length of time to come? And, more than that, I am 
to be your neighbor at Miraflores. Don Maurizio and I are to take 
the Buena Esperanza with Sefior Barrera, and I shall personally direct 
the work. This, you see, will bring me within comfortable distance 
of Miraflores,” 
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“Do you call sixteen leagues a comfortable distance ?” 

“Compared to a thousand miles,—yes, very comfortable. I can 
see you once or twice a month at least. I only hope I shall not be- 
come a dreadful nuisance.” 

“You could not ibly become that,” she said, with the gentle 
gravity and sincerity he had learned by this time to know well. “TI 
am very glad that you are to be near us, and that you are to have the 
Buena Esperanza, after all.” 

“TI owe it altogether to you,” he said, gratefully. ‘Don Maurizio 
did not tell me so, but I am sure that had you not interested him in 
my behalf he would never have thought of offering me this opportunity.” 

“T told him simply what you told me,—that you had a debt of 
honor which it was important you should pay,” she replied. “ He is 
very kind, my father, and always ready to help every one: so I felt 
certain that if he knew of anything which would enable you to ac- 
complish your purpose he would tell you of it.” 

“He is more than kind,” said Derwent, earnestly. “I can never 
forget his goodness. And as for yours,—well, language fails me when 
I try to speak of that. I can only repeat what I told you at Mira- 
flores,—that my life belongs to you. And, when I say this, remember 
that I am not using the flowery language of compliment to which you 
are accustomed. I mean the words with our Anglo-Saxon literalness. 
It is yours by every possible claim,—yours because you saved it——~” 

She lifted her hand with a quick, deterring gesture, and he saw her 
cheek grow pale. “Do not speak of that,” she said. “I try—I am 
trying hard—to forget it.” 

“ But Ido not try,” he said, impetuously, “and I could not forget 
it if I would. It is as I told you: my life was given to me over again 
by your hand. So it is yours, whether you ever have use for it or. 
whether you have not. And then there is another claim.” He paused 
a moment, conscious that he was on the brink of betraying all he felt, 
filled with a sense of the utter hopelessness of any avowal, yet impelled 
by a wee stronger than himself to speak. “ Not only my life, but 
my whole heart is yours,” he said; and when the words were spoken 
a sense of wonderful calmness took possession of him suddenly. He 
grasped, as it were, more than his ordinary self-possession. It was done. 
At least she now knew the truth, and he need no longer strive to tutor 
himself to play the part of a friend while the passion of a lover burned 
within him. 

“T know that it is useless for me to tell you this,” he went.on, after 
a minute that seemed strangely long to both,—a minute in which he 
heard the murmur of voices, Sibyl’s laugh, his mother’s tones, and 
that would always be associated to the end of his life with the vision 
of a lovely down-bent head and the haunting fragrance of heliotrope. 
“‘T know that I may even forfeit the privilege of seeing and being with 
you in the intimacy which has taught me to know you. I cannot help 
it if this is so. Separation from you will be like death, but it is better 
than the effort to restrain my lips and eyes from telling you that I love 

u with an adoration which overwhelms me. It has come upon me 
Tike a madness, and I fear that it will not like a madness pass away, 
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for it is founded on the knowledge of what you are; and what that is 
I have no words to tell you.” 

Perhaps, to the girl who had been surfeited all her life with words 
of adulation, this very reticence had an attraction and power. It was 
certainly not such a declaration as one of her own countrymen would 
have made, but the simple sentences seemed to go to her heart more 
directly for their very simplicity. She looked up, and something in 
the beautiful eyes sent a thrill of hope through Derwent’s whole being. 
He drew nearer to her. 

“ My princess,” he said, low and eagerly, “I am not worthy to 
utter such words to you, much less to hope that you could give me one 
thought of favor. But if my presumption does not make you banish 
me from your presence I am content. To be near you is enough,—for 
the present. I promise you that I will speak of this no more until I 
am a free man,—free from all claims against my honor, free to try and 
win your heart, if you permit me, as your. father won another gentle 
Mexican heart in the years gone by. But if you could give me one 
word—one only—to live on until that day comes !” 

“ And what shall that word be?” she asked, with exquisite soft- 
ness. ‘Shall I tell you that after you left Miraflores I felt a want,— 
a vacancy,—and I knew when I saw you again that life is a different 
thing when you are near? So I am glad that you are to stay in 
Mexico; and perhaps some day you, too, will learn to love the land as 
my dear father has done, and then 


“ Ah, what a beautiful cactus-bloom, Geoffrey!” cried Sibyl, half 


an hour later, as she saw on Derwent’s coat a rose-red flower which 
had not been there earlier. “ Dofia Zarifa has given you her national 
emblem, I perceive.” 

“ We have gone through a little ceremony,” said Derwent, smiling, 
“and I have received the cactus as a sign that henceforth my heart, at 
least, is to be Mexican.” 
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HOW HAWTHORNE WROTE. 


IV. 


[ At the point we have now reached, the arrangement of the incidents 

of the plot differs from that of the published “Septimius,” 
though the incidents themselves are, as a rule, substantially similar. 
In “ Septimius,” for example, the character there named Doctor Port- 
soaken makes his appearance at about this epoch, and it is by the aid 
of his esoteric wisdom that Septimius is enabled to interpret some of 
the contents of the mysterious manuscript. In the present version, on 
the contrary, Septimius arrives at the solution by dint of his own 
study. Again, the relations between Rose and Sibyl Dacy are enlarged 
upon here more than in the published story ; and the legends told by 
Sibyl and Nashoba differ in minor points in the two versions. Space 
is lacking to examine all these discrepancies in detail; but I shall try 
to bring out the more important ones. To begin with, let us glance at 
the series of maxims gathered by Septimius from the text of the man- 
uscript. Their likeness and unlikeness to each other in the two versions 
are so interesting that I will give the hitherto unpublished series in full, 
referring the reader, for comparison, to “Septimius,” pages 339-342 
inclusive. ] 


PRECIOUS MAXIMS FROM AN UNKNOWN INTELLIGENCE, 


1. Bask daily, for a convenient time, in whatsoever of sunshine 
thou shalt find; and lay in it the garments which thou art about to 
put on; for this kind of light and warmth has more virtues than are 
seen. In dark, wintry days, worship fire, but with the lattice of thy 
chamber ajar, lest thou shut up an evil demon along with thee, and 
_he steal away the centuries of thy life. 

2. Hate not any man nor woman. Be not angry with mankind, nor 
brute kind, thy neighbor, thy servant, thy horse, or thy dog,—save it 
be that thy blood run at any time somewhat cold and torpid, and thou 
require anger as a medicament, and the due measure thereof be not ex- 
ceeded. Cast out from thy heart all passions that seek to rankle there ; 
for such are a poison, and, moreover, work in deadly fashion against 
thy purpose. If in thy waking moments, or in thy dreams, thou hast 
fancies, thoughts, or visions of enmity and contention with any man 
whatsoever, strive quietly with thyself, first of all, to forget him. 

3. If thy enemy may not be thus put aside, and nevertheless the 
sacredness of thy repose be utterly set at naught by him, take due 
counsel with thyself what is reasonable to be done; bethinking thee 
that thine own sore trouble is thy nearest concern, and that, in what- 
ever case, it is better there should live one man in peace than two men 
in strife. The matter being ended to thy liking, sweep the remem- 
brance from thy mind and heart, enjoying the rest thou hast earned. 
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4, Keep thy heart at some five-and-seventy throbs in the minute ; 
else will thy life wear away more speedily than art can supply the waste. 
Think not overmuch of high matters; it will make thy respiration 
deep and irregular. 

5. Drink not wine nor strong drink, nor obfuscate thyself with ale ; 
taking heed that this rule is worthy in itself, and worthiest taken sym- 
bolically. 

6. Kiss no woman if her lips be red and full; look not upon her 
— if she be very fair; touch not her hand with thine if thou perceive thy 
finger-tips to thrill with hers. If thou love her, all is over, and thy 
whole past labor and pains have been: in vain. Wherefore, on the 
whole matter, flee from woman, and better cast stones at her from a 
distance than salute her close at hand. She shortened Adam’s days, _ 
and will shorten thine. 

7. Have no friendship nor intercourse with a melancholy man, a 
passionate man, a great lover of his country, a madly benevolent man, 
a misanthrope, or any man whatsoever that has lost his balance and, 
according to the degree of his influence, will tend to throw thee from 
thine. For in this world we are as those who dance upon a rope,—a 
feather casts us on one side or the other. This rule is only for the first 

in thy progress; for, passing onward, thou wilt forget that so 
slight a thing as friendship ever was a toy for thee. 

8. Walk at a steady pace, and count thy paces per diem. Never- 
theless, run and leap and frisk as joyously as a young kid, but always 
of set purpose and to keep thy bodily life from stagnating in a pool. 

9. Intermingle some decent and moderate degree of human kind- 
ness and benevolent acts in thy daily life; for the result, there is reason 
to believe, will be a slight, pleasurable titillation of thine own heart, 
and thy nature will be wholesomely warmed and delectated with felici- 
tous self-laudation ; and most beneficial is an admixture of such; for 
all that concentrates thy thoughts cheerfully upon thyself tends to in- 
vigorate that central principle by the growth and nourishment whereof 
thou art to attain indefinite life. . 

10. Do not, without special need, any act that human prejudices . 
set down as evil; because such evil acts, so called, are apt to have a 
corrosive quality, and are unwholesome. Neither do any act extrava- 
gantly good, because one such act might be the seed of others like it, 
and so cover the whole field of thy life with a waste harvest. 

11. From sick and afflicted people, maimed wretches, from persons 
in heavy affliction or extravagant joy (both being a disease, and of the 
same class), from teething and sickly children, turn away thine eyes 
and thine ears, especially if there be reason to think thou canst do 
aught for their easement; for wherein thou dost them good, there is 
much reason to fear that by just so much thou dost thyself harm. 
Come not near a corpse, for in the presence of death life oozes insensi- 
bly through the pores of the skin. 

12. At convenient times, taking wholesome infants into thine arms, 
as if to kiss and embrace (thereby gaining their foolish mothers’ good 
will), drink in their breath, which is special good to renew thy flagging 
life. Howbeit, beget not children for such purpose: it is buying the 
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drug at too costly a price. Likewise, take a morning draught of the 
breath of buxom maidens, so it can be done without unsuitable com- 
motion, and solely as a medicinal drug; also, if the above drug be 
not convenient, the breath of cows, as they return from rich pasture, 
is very good, and pleasant to take. 

13. Eat no spiced meats. 

14. Practise thyself in a certain continual smile; for the outward 
aspect of benignity shall tend to compose thy entire frame of being and 
keep thee from much wear. 

15. Search not thy head nor thy beard to see if there be gray hairs 
lurking amidst the brown ones; scrutinize not thy forehead in quest 
of wrinkles, nor the corners of thy eyes for crows’-feet. Such marks 
of time, being overlooked, are the more likely to disappear ; being gazed 
at and made much of, they take heart and increase. 

16. Desire nothing too fervently, not even life itself; yet keep thy 

ipe upon the possession of life mightily, quietly, unshakably ; for so 
ong as thou art really in the mind to live, Death nor all his force 
shall have power against thee. Men die, finally, because they choose 
not the toil and torment of struggling longer with Time for mere hand- 
fuls of moments. But to thee, under wise guidance, the struggle shall 
be as of a strong man with a child. 

17. Walk not beneath old tottering walls, nor stand underneath a 
great stone as the builders crane it aloft, nor approach a precipice’s 
edge, nor voyage at sea, nor confront the lightning, nor cross a swollen 
river, nor ride an ill-broken steed, nor offer thy bosom to the stroke of 
sword, the stab of dagger, or the shot of arrow, nor thy head to be 
beaten by a bludgeon ; for these things are apt to be deadly, and are 
hateful and horrible, as making all good rules of no effect. By them 
the wise man may die, even as the fool dieth. 

18. Say thy prayers at bedtime, so thou desirest thereby to gain 
the quieter sleep. Yet forget them, or disuse them, at thy convenience ; 
they are superfluous, because thy whole life is a prayer, indeed, and a 
thought for life, and yet more life. 

19. Change thy shirt daily, or hourly, if need be; thereby thou 
flingest off yesterday’s decay and imbibest the freshness of the morn- 
ing’s life; which, moreover, thou shalt assist with smelling to roses, 
and all manner of fragrant flowers, with the dew yet on them. To no 
other end were flowers created than with their sweet breath to eke out 
man’s life a little longer. 


[We must now leave the manuscript, with Septimius’s broodings 
over it, and his endeavors to import into its hideous materialism and 
selfishness some glimmerings of spiritual intent, and proceed to the 
intimations let fall as to its authorship. These are conveyed by two 
legends, related by Sibyl and by Aunt Nashoba respectively, and por- 
traying the mysterious man of magic first pursuing his mystic researches 
in England, and then vanishing, to reappear in the wilderness of the 
Western world. This man, of course, was the early ancestor of Sep- 
timius himself. 

The legends, as Hawthorne wrote them, are long and given in great 
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detail. We can but glance at them, in order not to lose the thread of 
the story. They are preceded by a description of the New-England 
winter, coming with snow and gloom to Septimius’s home and hill-top, 
and of the growth of the intimacy between Sibyl Dacy and the three 


other personages. } 


The pitch-pines on the hill were bent down with the weight of snow laid 
upon them, as if they were doing reverence: a drift was piled over Frandis 
orton’s grave Nature, deeming it unfit that he should sleep there without 
some kind of distinction of the spot from ordinary soil, heaping it up with a 
mass of her frozen tears. Septimius trod out his path anew, breasting the 
storm that blew its cold, stinging particles in his face, following the old track as 
nearly as might be, but made to swerve aside, because the boughs, or 
weighted with ice and snow, here hung so low that he could not pass beneat. 
them, and here shed their burdens in a mounded heap. Hither, too, came 
Sibyl Dacy, haunting the spot, and haunting him. And a strange familiarity 
grew up between them; they discoursed, sometimes earnestly, sometimes in a 
mood of wild, fantastic merriment. Again, the girl had fits of deep, sombre, 
unexplorable sadness, in which a medium of darkness and coldness—of death, 
as it were—seemed to separate her from all living beings. At times, too, there 
came another mood, in which Septimius instinctively recognized somewhat dan- 
gerous and deadly and malevolent, and fancied that there might be moments 
when she might creep behind him with a deadly weapon and stab him, and then 
exult with that wild laugh which, in her merry moods, made the woods echo 
with questionable mirth. But this phase never lasted long, and was followed by 
tears and low depression, low sobs, moans as of a child wanting its mother for 
some unspeakable grief. 

Rose, Septimius’s step-sister, became a tender friend to Sibyl; but even to 
her the girl preserved her mystery. She only said that she was under the 
guardianship of a certain Doctor Omskirk [the Doctor Portsoaken of “Sep- 
timius’”], her nearest relation, an English physician of great skill, who had 
come to Boston shortly before the breaking out of the war, but had been shut 
up there with the army, and, though of peaceful purposes towards the Ameri- 
cans, perforce shared the predicament of their enemies. Sibyl was well read in 

etry, knew music, and spoke several Continental languages with idiomatic 
reedom; and she often brought up reminiscences of sunnier climes than Eng- 
land. She seemed to be a sociable creature as well as a solitary one, and face, 2 
come and sit by the winter fireside with Rose and Aunt Nashoba, who smoked 
her pipe in the deep chimney-corner, being deficient in those feminine and civil- 
ized instincts that impel women to keep their hands always busy with knitting, 
darning, sewing, or embroidery. Sibyl, likewise, seemed unable to follow these 
pursuits. She would hold out her little hand, and say that there was nothing 
her fingers were fit for except to play on the keys of a harpsichord. 

Aunt Nashoba offered the girl a drink from her earthen jug; but she de- 
clined it, observing that she must take no drugs save those prescribed by Doctor 
Omskirk, who had invented one that would make a person live forever. Aunt 
Nashoba and Septimius both express interest in this, and the talk turns upon 
death. Septimius, as usual, abuses it; but Sibyl unexpectedly speaks in its de- 
fence. “You abuse your best friend,—the best friend of all of us,” she said. 
“T will say a word in behalf of this pdor, slandered relation, Death. As to our 
other blessings, I have reason to mistrust them; but I can see the kindness of a 
heavenly Father when he made life so uncertain, and threw Death in amon 
the continual probabilities of our being, and surrounded him with those awfu 
mysteries into which we vanish. Without him, we should plod along in com- 
monplaces forever, never dreaming of higher things, never risking anything, 
never drawing a long breath, never conscious of a soul. Put a clod into the 
— and, behold, a spirit arises from it; as I have seen Doctor Omskirk put 
ead into a crucible and pour out gold.” 

“Come here, child, and Jet me feel whether you are flesh and blood,” 
_— Aunt Nashoba, protruding her brown claw. “I think you are an imp 

at people used to be haunted by in the woods. There was an imp that 
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used to bring live coals from parts unknown to light my great-grandmother’s 
pipe.” 


“Well, imp or no,” said Sibyl, “I know one pleasant use of a grave, and 
that is to raise flowers upon it. I can tell you a story to that purpose. It isa 
legend of an old English hall, that I used to hear in my childhood.” And then, 
being invited by the others, she told them the legend of “A Bloody Footstep.” 

e footstep in question (she said) was imprinted, many hundred years ago, 
on the stone threshold of Smithell’s Hall, in England. It appears as a red 
stain in the shape of a footstep; and on a certain night in each year the blood 
miraculously becomes wet. Smithell’s Hall is one of the oldest houses in Eng- 
land. It is a timber framework, filled in with brick and plaster, built round 
the four sides of a court. Six hundred years ago, when it was repaired, it was 
still of unknown age. Within, it is rich, sombre, and stately. The visitor feels 
a chill, as coming into a haunt of people whose coffins, in long succession, have 
been borne out of the doors to the graveyard. Ghosts seem to glimmer along 
the galleries and to draw the curtains of the antique four-post bedsteads. 

Here lived, in the Dark Ages, a certain learned man, the Baron of the Hall. 
He was said to be a contemporary of Friar Bacon, and many discoveries at- 
tributed to the latter were thought to have been really made by the baron. He 
investigated the secret things of Nature, and, among others, the problem of phys- 
ical immortality. His aim was noble and unselfish,—to benefit the human race. 
But he presently convinced himself that he who would engross to himself more 
of life can do so only by depriving some other being of his due share; and he 
further decided that the victim must needs be a person dear to him above all 
others. Now, this person was none other than a beautiful and innocent girl, 
whose guardian he was, and who lived with him in the Hall. 

She was to him like a luxuriant vine spreading its green Jeaves over the 
musty pages of his folio volumes and filling the old Gothic chamber with the 
fragrance of its bloom. On neither side, however, was there that flower of which 
the perfume is rapture and the expressed juice is a deadly poison,—the flower of 

«Love; or, if it did exist, whatever the beautiful girl might have done, the baron 
at least had never owned it to himself. But he came to the conclusion that she 
—Sibyl—was the victim required by the spell. He might kill twenty others 
without effect; but, mixing Sibyl’s pure and fragrant life with the other ingre- 
dients of the Elixir, it would be the draught of immortality. 

He persuaded himself that the progress of the work depended upon his 
carrying out his purpose. But, on the other hand, there was no doubt a natural 
instinct, struggling in the deep dungeon to which he had confined it, crying out 
and making its voice come up, stifled, hollow-sounding, to his consciousness, 
warning him against doing wrong to this angel, who was given to him to kee 
his heart from utterly dying out in the stern and cold intellectual life which it 
was his tendency to live. But he would not hearken to the warning; and one 
day, in the old Gothic room, he plunged the dagger in her heart, and she died. 

It was said that when, in his madness, he told her his purpose, and held the 
dagger drawn, the poor child, partly in despair, partly to save him from a por- 
tion of his crime by taking what she could of it upon herself, flung herself upon 
the deadly blade, and that when the breath had left her there was still a smile 
upon her lips, as if it had been sweet to her to give her life for his sake. For 
you can never think, unless you have gone through the experience, what a foolish 
delight a woman takes in letting herself be the victim of the man she loves. And 
as they both found out in that last moment, she loved him as a woman loves, and 
he loved her as well as a man could,—that is to say, next to the thing that was 
closest to him. 

Till midnight, the baron sat in his chair in the Gothic room, looking down 
at her as she lay, and wondering that he was not more moved than he found 
himself to be. But such men as he, by means of their intellect, build a wall 
of stone between themselves and their emotions, and stand looking coldly over 
on their own worst sorrows. Then he took up the body (for he had studied the 
whole matter, and well knew what to do) and bore it down the winding stair and 
out by the door to the ancient wood, where the Druids were wont to sacrifice 
their victims. There he dug a grave for her among the oaks, and left her to be 
changed into violets and daisies, and into another flower, which he knew would 
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grow up out of her very heart. But he had the hap to set his left foot in a pool 
of her blood; and his foot left a bloody track along the wood-path; and at the 
threshold of the house he paused, thinking how lonely the house he was enter- 
ing now was; and the bloody footmark that he left there remains to this day. 

The next day the baron left the Hall, and travelled through the world, 
leaving behind him everywhere the track of the Bloody Footstep. At the 
court of the king, the monarch frowned, and said, “ My lord, your ancestors have 
fought knee-deep in blood for mine, but I think never one of them left his bloody 
footprint so near our throne.’ We like it not. Let our court-surgeon look to it, 
Sir Baron ; and so farewell!” Finally the baron dared take his walks only at 
night, or during heavy rains, and was compelled to forswear the blessed sunshine. 
At length he returned to the Hall, and went to the ancient wood, and there 
gathered a bunch of strange crimson flowers, the most beautiful that were ever 
seen. He took them to his study, and there shut himself up for many days and 
nights: the servants saw his shadow thrown on the curtains of the windows: he 
passed to and fro, and poured out liquids, and sometimes seemed to bend down 
and scrub the floor,—washing out, as they fancied, the stain of his bloody foot- 
steps. And one morning, after a night of storm and rain, the study was found 
empty, and the bloody track leading from it and away. On the table was a 
goblet, containing a few drops of a fragrant liquid, that evaporated away while 
they looked at it. The baron was gone, and wasseen no more. He had distilled 
the crimson flowers into a drink of immortality, and had quaffed it off, and van- 
ished. But from generation to generation the superstitious peasantry pretended 
to have seen a crimson footprint near the hall. And at intervals of a century it 
was whispered that a stately, dark, and melancholy figure was seen movi 
through the shubbery, or following, like a dusky shadow, the funeral train of 
some scion of the race, or stooping to gaze into the funeral vault, with a longing, 
‘ weary, hopeless face, as of a tired traveller who can find no lodging. But, 
when observed, he would turn away, leaving, some said, a crimson stain behind 
him. After a certain term of years, the nearest heir took possession of the 
estate, and for two hundred years his lineage held it. Then they became ex- 
tinct; and other claimants arose, contending for its possession. And the lawyers 
said that should Old Bloody Footstep (for by that ugly title was he called in the 
legend), or any of his Sneak sane descendants, appear, he would inherit a baron’s 
title, and the estate of Smithell’s Hall. One of the rumors concerning him was 
that he had been tracked to the seaport of Bristol, and that a crimson footprint 
had been seen on the edge of the quay, where a vessel had just sailed for parts 
beyond the seas. 

At Smithell’s Hall there are still cultivated some strange and beautiful 
crimson flowers, of tropical richness of hue and fragrance, like none others known. 
Scientific botanists make great account of them, but sneer at the tradition that 
the flowers grew out of the heart of the poor maiden of the Dark Ages and had 
in them the essence of a pure human life sacrificed to prolong another life. Some 
had tried to distil the immortal liquor from the flowers, but had failed, because 
> ig them potency the seeds should be planted in a new grave of bloody 

eat 


Such was Siby!’s legend, told with a mixture of affright at the horror of it, 
and yet with a strange inclination to laugh at its most tragic and dramatic pas- 
sages. Telling a tale with the voice, one can run off into any wildness that comes 
into the head; whereas the pen petrifies all such flights. But Aunt Nashoba, 
taking the pipe from her lips, declared that it was a pleasant story, and that 
she believed it every word. “I am mighty curious in herb-drinks,” she added, 
“and might have taught Old Bloody Footstep himself a thing or two, perhaps. 
And now, as you’ve told us such pretty things about him, I’ll see if I can’t 
remember a story that was told me by my grandmother, who was sister-in-law 
of her that was hanged for witchcraft. It shows that there must be some kind 
of truth in this notion of a drink that makes people live forever, because my 
story hangs upon that, too.” 

. _N.B. Latinize Aunt Nashoba’s language a little ; for, except as Lowell uses 
u, I hate the Yankee dialect for literary pu: b 

“Let us hear it, by all means, Aunt Nashoba,” said Septimius. Rose and 
Sibyl added their entreaties; and in the flue of the chimney, over Aunt Na- 
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shoba’s head, was a great roaring voice of the wind, roaring and laughing, like 
some great obstreperous fellow who had taken = his position there and was 
calling with impatient glee for the next story, while applauding the last. 

Aunt Nashoba’s pipe having been refilled, she related a family tradition 
that seemed little qualified to settle Septimius’s disturbed imagination. 

“This hill right above our heads,” began the old lady, “‘ bleak and barren 
as it looks, was once the dwelling-place of a great sagamore. There was his 
great wigwam, and an Indian village stretching back to the great meadows. 
This sagamore, though he wore the Indian dress, and lived in their way of life. 
and had children and grandchildren of a paler red than their mother, was said 
not to be of the red race. The pow-wows said he came from Tophet. None 
knew his age, though their traditions declared that he had appeared among them 
in the times of their great-grandfathers, looking just the same as now, and, 
helping and healing them in all ways, had come to be their chief by a kind of 
natural necessity, because he was strongest, bravest, wisest, and (as the pow-wows 
said) had more of the devil in him than all the rest of the tribe together. But, 
above all, no one knew when, if ever, the great sagamore was going to die. 

‘This uncertainty perplexed and troubled the red race more than anything 
else. It was tedious and wearisome beyond all idea to be always governed 
wisely, to always live in plenty, never to suffer any defeat,—all which they owed 
to the great sagamore. What a wretched thing it was, too, for the eloquent 
counsellors of the tribe to be tormented because there was one who could 

ake their eloquence seem childish babble, and their wisdom nonsense! Who 
ould be brave, either, when here was a warrior who, they say, had drunk such 
quantities of the blood of his enemies that it oozed continually out of one of 
his feet? Had it been probable that he would die, say, after a dozen genera- 
tions, they would have waited patiently ; but it was known that the great saga- 
more had a certain drink, brewed from herbs, of which, every five hundred 
moons, he took a sip, and so renewed his strength. So he was absolutely 
deathless; and they must look forward to being always under the rule of one 
man, And, wise though his rule was, the tribe began to grow more stupid 
than Indians usually are, their minds losing energy from lack of use. 

“They plotted against him; but the great sagamore saw through their 
childish schemes of murder, and defeated them, and laughed at them. The 
priests tried to kill the terrible old fellow by witchcraft; but he came down 
upon their incantations with a whole legion of imps, and put them to such 
shame that they almost gave up devil-worship in despair. At last they resolved 
humbly to state their side of the matter to the great sagamore and to throw 
themselves on his mercy. So adeputation went to the wigwam and ee na 3d 
requested an audience. The great sagamore happened to be changing his 
bloody moccasin ; but he looked at them in a stern and solemn way,—for natu- 
rally he had the aspect of a man who carries an awful doom within him,—and 
bade them be seated, and gave them a pipe, and gruffly asked them their busi- 
ness. They first filled the wigwam with tobacco-smoke, and under the veil of 
it they found such freedom as to lay the whole case before him. They said it 
was hard that one man should live while all other men had to die, and sug- 

ested that so great a warrior and hunter should go and tell his experience of 
ife to the Great Father, perhaps advising him of some means to better the 
condition of the red men; or that so unequalled a wizard might go to that 
other dusky devil, where he so evidently belonged. They besoaght him, at any 
rate, to depart, since they confessed themselves unworthy to be any longer 
honored by his presence. 

“ The great sagamore scowled at them, and laughed at them. At his scowl, 
they fell on their faces; and at his laugh, they shook with convulsions, and 
tried to roll themselves out of the wigwam. But the terrible old wretch 
hallooed after them, and told them he consented to die, and that they should 
summon all the warriors of the tribe, and kill him in any way they best liked. 
So, with great form and rejoicing, they all took their weapons, and first they 
shot their arrows at him; but the flint arrow-points made no impression on his 
skin ; and, if I have found one, I have found fifty of these very arrow-points, 
blunted with the toughness of his skin. Then, growing bolder with despair, 
and because the great sagamore made no show of resistance, they gathered round 
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him and battered fiercely upon his shaven head with their tomahawks and 
war-clubs; but the war-clubs splintered like pipe-stems, and the stone toma- 
hawks struck fire against his skull, and crumbled into dust, because his skull 
was hardened with such long life. Then, as a last resort, they built a great 
pile of wood about him, felling an acre of pitch-pine trees, and heaping them 
upon him, and set it on fire; and it burned three days and nights, while they 
danced about it, in the tremendous blaze and smoke, and rejoiced because now 
they had got rid of the man that would never die. A ground hemlock grows 
in a circle, on the hill-top, where the middle of the pile was. The white ashes 
lay thick upon him as he sat, and the charred brands had blackened him; but 
there he sat, visible through the glow and whirl of the subsiding flames; and 
they thought how quietly ang majestically he had died, as an Indian warrior 
ought, leaving this incombustible body as a memorial of the great soul that 
had breathed out in a whirlwind of fire. But, as the fury of the flames sub- 
sided, they saw clearer, and, behold, the great sagamore, in the middle of the 
glowing embers, sitting upon the mighty trunk of a pine, which was all one 
live coal, and calmly smoking his pipe,—this very same iron pipe of mine, 
which was white-hot,—as if that furnace-heat were just the atmosphere he 
liked best to breathe. At that sight they fell into utter despair, and resolved 
to build another pile of pitch-pines, larger than the first, and fling in their 
squaws, their children, and themselves, and all perish together, and leave the 

ndying One alone, since they could neither get rid of him, nor live with such 
an awfully wise man any longer. 

“But as.the stately figure of the great sagamore sat there, on his throne of 
an enormous coal, and with the flames quivering about his garments, he beck- 
oned to them; and out of that realm of fire it seemed as if he were speaking 
to them from another state of being. He told them that he was weary of the 
world, and would look upon that man who should help him out of it as his 
greatest benefactor. But, old as he was, and wise as he was, there was one 
thing they had taught him, foolish as they were,—that the human race is only 
to be taught by its own follies, blunders, and crimes, and that in order todo them 
any good @ man must be a fool, a sinner, and a blunderer like them; for as 
soon as he gets apart from them in any way he can do nothing. And now, he 
said, he would leave them forever, bequeathing them to the Black Man whom 
they worshipped. But before he went (for he could not overcome his tedious- 
ness and authoritativeness of which the poor Indians complained) he preached 
them a long sermon out of the midst of the fire, giving them the best of advice 
on all subjects, which they forgot as soon as his old back was turned,—except 
the recipe for an herb-drink, which was preserved, as you shall hear. 

“* Having ended his sermon, he arose and strode through the dying embers, 
and beckoned to his great-great-great-great-grandson (for the great sagamore 
had taken to himself a squaw in some past generation, and bed a family, who 
were dead and forgotten long ago, save this one descendant), and said some- 
thing to the young warrior in a low voice. Then, shaking off the ashes from 
his feet (as he did it, it was observed that that bloody foot of his was still crim- 
son and wet, though it should seem as if the fire might have dried it up), he 
departed through the forest. And it was an evil day for the tribe; for their 
enemies rose against them and overpowered them ; a pestilence swept them away ; 
and the English killed those who were left, or poisoned them with fire-water. 
But the great-great-great-great-grandson aforesaid was still living when the 
English came, and he went to the chief man among them, and told him that 
he was of English blood, and asked him to take care of his son and educate 
him. And it is from him that we are descended. And when I die, I have 
nothing else to leave Septimius but the recipe of that herb-drink which the 
sagamore taught us,—only he left out just one herb, for fear that any who came 
after him should be tempted to live forever. 

“When I was a young woman, I used to look for the great sagamore’s 
ae track ; and once, on the hill, I did see a line of bloody footsteps; but it 
turned out that Abner Garfield bad cut his foot with an axe and gone bleeding 


home. But it startled me, I tell you!—But hear that old fellow oe up 
there in the chimney! I shouldn’t wonder if it were the great sagamore him- 
self; holding his ear over the flue, and listening to his own true history !” 
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[ie will be remembered that there is an account of this legendary 
Anglo-Indian ancestor in an earlier part of the story ; but the humor 
and vigor of this presentation give it the precedence. And the tale 
is much stronger and more convincing than the corresponding one in 
“ Septimius.”] 


Now, touching the above legend, it may be pertinent to remark 
that Aunt Nashoba was of Yankee blood; and it is a characteristic of 
theirs to tell any strange stories with a grave face, and yet, as I think, 
without the purpose or expectation of being seriously believed. As 
regards strangers, it seems to me my country-people give their imagina- 
tion a license which they do not assume to so great an extent among 
themselves ; and so, perhaps, Aunt Nashoba fabled chiefly for Sibyl’s 
benefit. She was a very queer and inscrutable old woman, and she 
may have had a notion, possibly, of capping Sibyl’s tradition with one 
as strange, and made more grotesque by the unaccustomed imagery 
with which she herself was familiar. But she was a queer old woman, 
and in her witch-haunted mind may have believed the greater part of 
what she told, and no doubt had some family traditions around which 
she gathered the uncouth fragments of the legend. N.B. Apply all this 
paragraph to Septimius, and to him alone. 


coo follow several pages of reflections on the effect of the New- 
England winter upon the intellectual faculties. The mind “ becomes a 
fiery power, and is capable of better things in the hard frost, because it 
has fewer outside things to enjoy, and so gets a stern and manful enjoy- 
ment out of its own action. The quality of the air, too, the sparkling 
northwest wind, puts the intellect upon its mettle by its brisk hostility ; 
suffering no sybaritish mood, and making friends with you only when 
you face it, and then in a few deep draughts giving you life and vigor 
for many hours thereafter ; and then the snowy atmosphere, covering 
deeply the earth; the air all full of flakes, and the whole universe 
turned to snow, lying on the roofs, the window-sills, the boughs of the 
trees, along and half-way up the window-panes, slowly melting on the 
great logs heaped up on the hearth, and hissing on the hot bricks.” 
Septimius, accordingly, is spurred to new diligence over the manuscript, 
and with increasing success. “ A man’s peculiar branch of study often 
seems to him of importance beyond all others; because, when he gives 
a tug at it, hoping to pull it up, he feels the whole soil quake around 
him, and so conceives himself to have grappled with the whole universe 
in that one effort. So it is even with what seems an idle tale: that, 
too, slight as it is, wreathes its tendrils about human knowledge, belief, 
superstition, hopes, efforts, and, being taken only for a flower growing 
wild on our hill-side, with a fragrance of its own, we find that we have 
life and death and Providence and all the questions that man ever 
argued about, twined with its tendrils, so that here, too, we have hold 
of the moral universe.—N.B. JI find myself dealing with solemn and 
awful subjects, which I bit partly succeed in putting aside.” ] 


One day, after the spring had opened, Septimius was walking on his hill- 
top, when, to his infinite supprise, he beheld a stranger just ascending over the 
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brow of the hill. And yet it was not exactly surprise, because, like all men in 
perplexity, seeking they know not what, yearning for light, he had felt as if 
somebody would come to enlighten him. 

The figure, it is true, was not in the least that of an angelic messenger, 
nor even that of one whom we should expect to be the bearer of deep earthly 
wisdom: not the kind of apparition, in short, from whom a young man looks 
for the word, the magic sentence, the sign, the hint, that is to begin for him the 
explanation of all this bewilderment of life and reduce its chaos to order. This 
was a short, broad figure, of a somewhat elderly man, with a red, rough face, on 
which, contrary to the general fashion of the period, he wore a bushy and 
grizzled beard. He had on a kind of foraging-cap, a blue surtout, and horse- 
man’s boots, all of which served to give him a half-military air; while yet a 

air of great spectacles made him seem of the owlish or student’s genus. He 
fad a German pipe in his hand (a strange implement to Septimius, who had 
hitherto seen no Pipes but ordinary clay ones, and that iron pipe which Aunt 
Nashoba inherited from the famous lips of the great sagamore), applying which 
to his mouth, he sent out huge = of smoke, which the southwest wind 
brought to Septimius’s nostrils and made him sensible of a rich and delicate 
fragrance. The stranger came slowly along on short legs, a squat, bluff figure, 
with protuberant paunch, putting himself, as Septimius thought, wonderfully at 
his ease; and the young man, slackening his ordinary pace, came as slowly up 
to meet him. When they were pretty near, the stranger planted himself astride 
of the path, as well as his short legs permitted, blew out a puff of smoke, and 
nodded in a gracious and familiar kind of way.—N.B. Speak of his profanity 
very decidedly. 

“Mr. Septimius Norton, I presume,” said he. 

“That is my name,” said Septimius, in his shy, distant manner. 

“And I am Dr. Jabez Omskirk,” said the stranger, holding out his hand, 
“late connected with the medical corps of His Majesty’s army (a chemist, to 
tell you the truth, rather than a surgeon), which employment I quitted when 
His Majesty’s troops (on the gentle suggestion of Mr. Washington’s forces) 
quitted Boston. I saw no reason for accompanying them, and some very good 
ones for staying behind.” 


[I am obliged, though reluctantly, to omit the description of the 
visit and conversation of Dr. Omskirk, which is portrayed with a rich- 
ness of coloring not surpassed in the book. Powerfully as the doctor’s 
character is presented, however, the development which he gives to the 
plot at this juncture is not sufficient to warrant his full-length repro- 
duction here. He announces himself as Sibyl’s guardian, and says he 
has come to thank the Nortons for their hospitality to her. His talk 
and manner are mysterious, grotesque, and humorous; he evinces a 
singular interest in the hillock on the hill-top; he has much talk 
with Aunt Nashoba, in which each strives to outdo the other; he ques- 
tions Septimius keenly about his studies, but fails to overcome the in- 
nate taciturnity of the young man; and at length he departs, leaving 
an ambiguous impression behind him,—the tendency being to regard 
him as a humbug, with an unavowed purpose in view. Ata later period 
in the story Septimius visits him in Boston, and gets valuable informa- 
tion regarding the concoction of the Elixir. 

Reference is now made to the relations between Rose and Sibyl: 
the former gradually wins the affection and confidence of the latter, 
though, in her confidences, Sibyl always seems to withhold some vital 
secret,—something which she buried even from herself. Rose half 
fancied, too, that Sibyl had some purpose in living with them,—some 
recollection that made her knit her brow, and brought flashes into her 
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eyes ; but these demonstrations decreased as time went on, and a certain 
gentle sorrow took its place. 

Meanwhile, however, Rose’s feminine acuteness had led her to think 
that Septimius was regarded by Sibyl with a strange sort of interest, 
though whether it more resembled hate or love she could not determine. 
The symptoms were contradictory ; one succeeded another; and just 
as Rose had nearly decided to adopt one view of the matter, something 
would occur to make her incline to the opposite one. She would have 
spoken to Septimius on the subject, but his unapproachableness held 
her back, and she saw no reason to apprehend that he would conceive 
any attachment for Sibyl. Upon the whole, Rose could not but wish, 
much as she loved Sibyl, that this strange connection with her would 
come to an end, and that she would vanish into the mystery out of 
which she had come. 

One day, the two girls, returning from a walk through the woods, 
came unexpectedly upon Septimius, who was bending down over the 
grave, having apparently found something of exceptional interest there. 
From this point we may take up our direct quotation from the manu- 


script. ] 


Sibyl laid her hand on Rose’s dress, and drew her back a little, 
pointing with her finger at Septimius. “He has found a prize, now,” 
said she, with a strange little laugh. 

It was so strange a laugh that Rose, instead of looking at Sep- 
timius, looked first at her, and saw such an expression of mischief in 
her eyes and smiling out of her lips, all so brightening up the face 
with malign intelligence, that she half believed Sibyl to be a spirit 
of evil. Yet, at the moment when this sprightish, spark-like, elfish, 
impish merriment was at its height, an acute look of distress assumed 
its place, her eyes filled, she wrung her hands. “ Woe! woe!” mur- 
mured she. 

“‘ What is the matter, Siby] ?” exclaimed Rose, in alarm. 

“ He has found it!” repeated she. “ Lock at him !” 

This time Rose looked, and saw him bending over the mound, ex- 
amining the spot with absorbed interest, apparently in some botanical 
specimen that he found there. Now he threw up his hands with a 

ture of wonder, or, it might be, of thankfulness; then he rose to 

is feet and clasped his hands, then knelt down again and examined 
the spot closer than ever. 

“Come, let us go and see what he has found,” said Sibyl, drawing 
Rose along. “TI really did not guess, before, what an enthusiastic lover 
of botany he is!” 

As they drew near the young man, she sent her voice before her 
among the trees, in a light, airy tone, in which Rose fancied she detected 
a malign quality, though at another time she might have thought it as 
cheerful as the note of a bird. 

“What blossom has some angel dropped there that interests you 
so much, sober Sir Florist ?” 

Septimius, Indian-like, was at once as composed as ever. “Come,” 
said he, quietly, “perhaps you can help me. I find here a flower that 
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I cannot account for. You, who have seen what wonders the gardeners 
of the Old World produce, can perhaps throw some light upon it.” 

“Oh, no, not I!” said Sibyl, laughing. “But I think, for my 
part, that earth corresponds with the state of the dwellers on it, and 
flowers of Paradise or poisonous herbs spring out of it, according to 
what sort of light comes from the eyes that look upon them.” 

“Then look here,” said Septimius, quietly, yet with a sort of mean- 
ing in his tone that came there in spite of himself. ‘ Look at these 
buds, just opening, and tell me what sort of a soil, or light from what 
eyes, could have caused them to spring up? Speak, learned professor !” 

A crimson flower grew on the turfy mound, close to the ground ; 
it had not been there yesterday, and hence was not quite in bloom, but 
closed its red petals over its heart. There was no stem to elevate it 
from the soil, no leaves, nothing but the flower, deep-set in soil, like a 
gem more than anything else, such rich color it had, such a glow, such 
a shine upon its petals. On such of its petals as were spread abroad 
there were spots of glistening jet: else it was all crimson. It seemed 
not a flexible flower, but there was a kind of fleshliness in the texture 
of its petals, and something singular in the way it clasped them over 
its heart, as if that, at all events, meant not to be disclosed. The sun 
shone full down upon it, as if to woo it out of its mystery, but it was 
still closely folded ;,and there were two or three drops of dew, or else 
some peculiar moisture of the flower, that appeared to ooze from the 
closed petals, out of its heart, and did not exhale: the rich color of the 
flower itself made them resemble drops of blood. And indeed, to one 
who knew the mystery of that little mound, it might have seemed as 
if the whole flower was a drop of crimson agony, in which the secret 
of death had burst forth from the virgin and innocent earth. 

“ What a strange flower !” said Rose. “ Has it any fragrance ?” 

“Yes, such as it is,” said Sibyl, bending towards it and expanding 
her delicate nostrils ; then, shrinking back, “ But I like it not! Ah! 
it makes me faint! Come, Rose, let us leave him with his beautiful 
flower he has brought to light. It should be called after his name, 
and make him live forever,—in scientific fame, I mean. The expand- 
ing Nortoniensis! Pah! it has an ugly smell, now I think of it.” 

With one of those freaks of petulance to which she was liable, she 
snatched the flower from the soil, whence it seemed to be drawn with 
difficulty, and flung it away with her whole force. Then, flitting 
away with sprite-like laughter, she called to Rose to follow her, and 
made her escape down the hill, looking back and clapping her hands 
as she saw Septimius standing stupefied with horror at the sudden 
destruction of the gem which Nature had just offered him, and which 
he could not but suppose to have a purport and potency which the act 
of the wild girl had annihilated forever. But neither she nor any one 
could have suspected what hopes, what immortal projects, he had con- 
nected with that flower ; and now all was brought to naught. There 
is reason to think that Septimius spent the whole summer night on the 
hill-top, pacing to and fro, or flinging himself down and pillowing his 
head on Francis Norton’s grave, and wildly gesticulating beneath the 
stars, and howling to the roar of the wind among the pines. 
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And, after all, there was no occasion for his distress. Nature—or 
whatever . wer aside from Nature had produced et flower—was not 
so niggardly as he supposed. As morning brightened, spreading crim- 
son an gold for the ow day to tread pon; Septimius ‘ies his dull 
eyes upon the grave, which all night long had lain a black heap, and 
there he was surprised by an appearance as of gems glistening and 
shining, and a fragrance heavily ascending into the morning air. The 
hillock glittered with these sanguine blossoms, each on the same precise 
pattern as the first. He trembled, asif the buried one were reappear- 
ing in this form of a new flower. He grew faint; perhaps it was the 
sweet but heavy odor: the grave looked studded with fire——or was it 
blood? He plucked one of the flowers and pulled it to pieces. There 
was no flexibility in the petals, 

“Tt is not a flower,” he said to himself. ‘ Methinks it is a sort of 
scarlet toadstool.” 

Whatever it was, there was and continued to be a most abundant 
growth of it on the hillock, sanguine hearts breaking out continnally. 
They had no roots, and lasted but a day in perfection, and the next 
morning were decayed, and their fragrance changed to something dis- 
spveealile ; so that every morning Septimius’s first care was to weed up 
the whole crop of yesterday wl fling them away,—a task which he 
performed with infinite disgust and repugnance, shuddering as if he 
were touching the decaying mortality of Francis Norton. Was it 
indeed the rich growth of the heart of his slain foeman? How rich a 
heart must it be, if it could long supply such a daily crop! He must 
make haste to avail himself of it, if it were indeed available, since 
any day the production might cease, and he find only the ghastly heap 
of yesterday. Thus spurred and excited, he applied himself with more 
force and assiduity than ever to evolving the intricacies of the old 
manuscript. 


[This must be the last of our extracts from Hawthorne’s manuscript, 
either condensed or uncondensed. It remains to outline the remainder 
of the story, which moves on substantially the same lines as in “Sep-. 
timius.” Septimius is in urgent need of information as to what use is 
to be made (if any) of the crimson flowers in the preparation of his 
Elixir ; and, Aunt Nashoba chancing to fall seriously ill at this junc- 
ture, it occurs to him to try the effect of putting one of the flowers 
into her favorite herb-drink. It was a risky experiment; and the 
poor old lady, either for that reason or some other, gives up the ghost 
soon after drinking the mixture. Septimius then, at Sibyl’s suggestion, 
sets out for Boston to consult Dr. Omskirk as to the proper use of the 
flower. The doctor gives him certain directions, which he follows, 
and at length, after many trials, actually succeeds in producing a liquid 
which seems to answer to the description of the famous Drink of Im- 
mortality. 

Sibyl, who has all along presided over his efforts, without taking 
any actual part in them, is present on the night of his final triumph, 
and he invites her to qua with him the magic draught and be the 
partner of his endless existence. He forecasts the successive steps of 
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this interminable life, specifying how he means to pass the centuries ; 
and she listens with a smile, and, when he pauses, ever asks him, 
“ Well, and what next?” At length, when many thousand years have 
thus been passed, in imagination, he prepares to drink. But’ she 
snatches the goblet from him, and drinks before him; and then, as he 
is about to take the goblet from her, she lets it fall upon the floor, and 
it is shattered to pieces, and the precious drink is spilled. 

He cries out in rage and despair; but she smiles, and presses her 
hand over her heart. She is dying, and she explains to him that the 
drink, instead of being an Elixir of Life, is a deadly poison. The 
flower from which it was distilled was not a flower, but a fungus, 
closely resembling in appearance the true flower of the legend, but of 
properties most opposite to it. It had been her original intention to 
encourage him to brew the poison, and to kill himself with it, she being 
abetted in the scheme by Dr. Omskirk. Septimius was her enemy 
because he had slain Francis Norton, whom she had loved, and who 
had ruined her; and the doctor desired his death because he was the 
true heir of Smithell’s Hall. But Sibyl had discovered too late that 
she loved Septimius, instead of hating him; and therefore she had 
drunk the draught of death herself, and had saved the life of him 
whom she had plotted to destroy. 

The next morning, Septimius had disappeared, and was never again 
heard of, though some said that he had gone to England and gained pos- 
session of the ancestral estates. Rose and Robert are married. Dr. 
Omskirk vanishes, in bad odor, his schemes having miscarried ; and the 
problem of the Elixir of Immortality is still as mysterious as ever. | 

Julian Hawthorne, 


THE END. 
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“ A NDI would sing,” she said, “some wondrous thing, 
To lift high souls to higher planes of thought, 
And I would wear a crown of fame all wrought 
With jewels, and the world would hear me sing.” 
And, while she spoke, the sunlight fell around, 
And crowned her with its glory, and a bird 
Filled the bright space with music, while she heard 
And wondered, and was silent, as spell-bound. 
Then cried she, “God !” she cried, “and must I sing 
While no one heedeth, even as but now 
This bird hath sung and asketh never word 
Of praise?” Then from her heart, song, triumphing 
' In joy, arose, loud, clear, and on each bough 
The blossoms burst, and all the springtime heard. 
Helen Grace Smith. 
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I HAVE many pleasing recollections of the poet Tom Moore, whom 

I met repeatedly when I was connected with the American Lega- 
tion at London, during the administration of Martin Van Buren. 
Moore is deservedly one of the most popular of the modern English 
poets. His lodgement in the affections of the people was due mainly 
to his “ Irish Melodies,” for they touched the hearts of the people, 
everywhere, as the wind touches the solian harp. 

He thoroughly understood what belonged to human sympathies, and 
as a master he proved that knowledge in some of the most exquisite 
productions of a cultured fancy. It is hardly possible to select from 
the class of Moore’s writings the best from the better. There is per- 
haps not a village in any of our States where some fair child cannot 
be found who will sing selections from Moore’s Melodies and accompany 
herself on the piano. Some of them are so touchingly beautiful that 
they impress themselves indelibly on maiden memory. And thus the 
taste is cultivated and developed, and so it is that Moore is so well 
known and so popular in this iy: 

One of the delights of my residence in London was to meet, in cer- 
tain special circles of society, literary celebrities. One of these promi- 
nent circles gathered around the charming Lady Morgan, who was as 
genial and accomplished as she was fascinating. She made her recep- 
tion-rooms the resort of the famous literary men and women of that 
day. It was in 1838 that she was at the zenith of her fame. Her 
weekly receptions were among the most attractive in London. Lady 
Morgan’s literary character is well known; she has written much, and 
possibly may be remembered best as the author of “The Wild Irish 
Girl.” Lady Blessington, Count D’Orsay, Disraeli, N. P. Willis, Land- 
seer, Sydney Smith, and, indeed, nearly all the literary people and artists 
of any celebrity of that day, were to be found, at times, at Lady Morgan’s 
receptions. 

Lady Morgan’s sister, who married Sir John Clark, lived in Dub- 
lin. She had not the literary culture or ability possessed by her sister, 
but she was attracted by like society. Her receptions in Dublin were 
the resort of the prominent and distinguished members of the society 
of that city. Visiting her with a letter of introduction from Lady 
a opportunity was afforded me to enjoy her charming hospi- 
tality. 
Once on occasion of a visit to Lady Clark she asked if I was dis- 





* Mr. Vaux, who is one of the most interesting figures in the social and polit- 
ical history of Philadelphia, and who during his long and useful life has held many 
places of honor and trust at home and abroad, will follow up this instalment of his 
reminiscences with others dealing with his life at home, and the many distinguished 
Americans whom he has known. Mr. Vaux’s active participation in affairs, his 
wide knowledge, and his intimacy with the leading men of his time give a peculiar 
value to his reminiscences.—ED. 
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engaged the following evening at eight o’clock. I accordingly waited 
upon her, and she said, “I am so glad you came, for I have an unex- 
pected pleasure for you: I want you to accompany me to a musical 
party at Mr. O’Connell’s.” There were gathered there about fifty 
people, probably the selected celebrities of Dublin society. There was 
music and song and conversation. The harp and the piano were sur- 
rounded by a galaxy of brilliant and beautiful women and titled men, 
when a sudden silence pervaded the room. So striking was the effect 
of this silence that our curiosity was aroused to know what had caused it. 
My curiosity carried me to a group which was the centre of. attraction. 
Crossing the room, a lady stopped me and said, “ Isn’t this charming ?” 
“Will you pray tell me why?” I answered. “Tom Moore is about 
to sing some of his Melodies and accompany himself on the piano.” 
To attempt to describe the effect of that half-hour, which is yet fresh in 
my memory, is next to impossible. 

Tom Moore singing his own Melodies! Could there be a more 
signal instance of the charm of poetry and the delights of music? 
Tom Moore! When the circle broke up, and he left the piano, I was 
introduced to him. He shook me warmly by the hand, and, without 
relinquishing his grasp, took me to a sofa, where we sat together. “So, 
Mr. Venus, you are from the United States?” said the poet. “ Pray 
tell me, from which one of your sovereignties?” “ Pennsylvania, and 
Philadelphia.” “Oh! Philadelphia! Yes, yes: Iremember my stay 
there : its Quaker citizens, their simplicity, earnestness, and quiet truth- 
fulness, impressed me very much. Well, tell me, has it changed in 
latter times? I wish I was young enough to go back to America. I 
shall always regret some of the mistakes I made while in America. 
Unfortunately, they are written. Do tell me if I have yet some friends 
in your country?” Telling him that in the cities, towns, and villages 
of the United States everywhere Moore’s Melodies were among the 
household gods,—that a traveller in any part of the United States could 
not fail to hear some of these Melodies sung, showing the just appre- 
ciation of their marvellous beauty,—he took me by the hand, and, 
turning his face towards me, with tears in his eyes, said, “ Oh, is that 
possible?” Assuring him that he had friends, as this evidence must 
prove, and that he need have no fear but that his fame had an abiding 
resting-place on our side of the Atlantic, and trying to express to him 
the effect of what I had just heard, and saying that the recollection 
would be one of the treasures of my life, he said, “ And really you were 
gratified?” He paused, and then remarked, “ Let me sing you one 
farewell.” He rose, went to the piano, the crowd following him from 
= ~y of the room, and sang “The Harp that once through Tara’s 

8.” 

When the applause ceased, turning to me he said, “I know my 
American friends remember ‘The Last Rose of Summer,’” and sang 
with deep feeling that exquisite song. 

He was then surrounded by the company : the conversation was of 
course animated, and everybody was delighted. A short time after- 
wards, coming to me, he said, “ May I ask you a favor? I feel a little 
exhausted,—not very well; and possibly, as your carriage is here, you 
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will accompany me home.” In a few minutes we entered the car- 
riage, and, leaving him at his lodgings, I departed. 

Tom Moore was a short man, with a clear-cut, classic face, round 
head, curly hair, and an expression such as you would expect from a 
man of his character, acquirements, and position. His manners were 
free from all taint of self-assertion, placid, genial, and he really was 
what you would expect the author of Moore’s Melodies to be. He 
spoke of the United States without reserve, indicating a deep interest 
in the future of this country. His regret was sincere that he never 
expected to be able to visit America again, the land he loved so well. 

x* * * * * * * * 


The name of O’Connell suggests an incident which at the time 
was interesting. Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, Speaker of the 
House of Congress, and a devoted friend of Andrew Jackson, was 
minister to England. He was one of the most magnificent-looking 
men in appearance one need wish to see,—something like Sam Houston 
of Texas, only not quite so stout: his hair was nearly white, cut close 
to the scalp; he wore no beard, was straight as an Indian, and six 
feet two inches tall. 

Of course he attracted attention everywhere. He was a great fa- 
vorite in London, for his demeanor was singularly dignified and pru- 
dent. Graceful in manner, he wasa cultured statesman and thoroughly 
educated in the political history of his country and of the times in 
which he lived. At one of those public banquets in London which it 
was proper for an American minister to attend he was selected to reply 
to the toast, ‘To the Diplomatic Corps.” It is no exaggeration to say 
that his speeches on such occasions were received with what in the 
United States might be called “ uproarious applause.” In style, man- 
ner, and delivery they were so directly the opposite of a speech by an 
English statesman, that the charm of his style and the novelty of his 
manner carried the audience away. Having such a reputation, of 
course he was a favorite among all who knew him. 

It seems that some political mecting was held, in Manchester, I 
think, at which Daniel O’Connell referred to “The American minister 
at the Court of St. James” in terms and with language that were 
wholly unjustifiable. This speech was reported in the Manchester 
Guardian. The American consul at Manchester sent Mr. Stevenson 
the paper containing this alleged speech, with a letter calling his atten- 
tion to it, and commenting emphatically on the objectionable language. 

At this time there was in London Ex-Governor Hamilton of South 
Carolina, who it was said was engaged in trying to prevail upon the 
English government to recognize the independence of Texas. Gov- 
ernor Hamilton was one of those gentlemen whose education and 
training specially fitted him for the duty assigned to him in London. 
There was also present, at this time, Captain Nicholson, of the United 
States navy, who, leaving his ship at Portsmouth for repairs, came to 
London to report to the American Legation. 

When a copy of O’Connell’s reported speech was received, Mr. 
Stevenson read it with surprise and indignation. The language said to 
have been used by Mr. O’Connell was so inappropriate and obnoxious 
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that notice was required to be taken of it. The gentlemen to whom I 
have referred, and one gentleman from New York and another from 
Boston who were travelling in Europe and stopping temporarily in 
London, were asked to give their opinion as to what ought to be done. 
Their indignation at Mr. O’Connell’s language was unhesitatingly ex- 
pressed. After calm consideration, recognizing Mr. Stevenson’s official 
position, as well as Mr. O’Connell’s prominence in public life, it was 
decided that Mr. O’Connell should be asked to explain his motive for 
using such language. 

Mr. Stevenson addressed a note to Mr. O’Connell, the substance of 
which was that he had received a newspaper containing a reported 
speech of his, in which he had used the following words, which were 
extracted from the printed speech, and asked an explanation. 

The question then arose how this note was to be delivered. It was 
important that it should be given to Mr. O’Connell personally. Of 
course each of the gentlemen in consultation proffered his services to 
undertake a personal delivery of the note. Mr. Stevenson would not 
permit an officer of the American navy, or Governor Hamilton, to be 
connected with the affair; and as the other gentlemen were sojourners, 
their services were deemed unnecessary. Mr. Stevenson selected me to 
perform this somewhat delicate task. 

At the proper time I went to Mr. O’Connell’s lodging in London. 
The servant who came to the door in answer to my knock said Mr. 
O’Connell was in, but refused to see any gentleman unless his card was 
sent to him in advance. As the only card I then had in my pocket 
was an Official one, on the instant it occurred to me that such a card 
might suggest the purposes of my visit, and I told the’ servant that I 
would see Mr. O’Connell again, and left the door. I thought it was 
likely that I would meet him personally at the Reform Club, of which 
he wasa member. When I went there, the steward of the club informed 
me that Mr. O’Connell was not then in the building, and, as it was 
late, he would hardly come there before going to Parliament. The last 
resort was the Parliament House. 

Having the entrée to the less-frequented avenue to the House, I 
went in, and at the door of the chamber of the House of Parliament I 
asked the officer in charge if Mr. O’Connell had gone in. He said, no, 
but it was most likely he would come in a few minutes. The corridor 
along which the members came to enter the House gave an oppor- 
tunity from its position to observe those who were coming in; and I 
waited, observing the members as they passed. Directly I observed 
Mr. O’Connell walking arm in arm with a gentleman with whom he 
was engaged in earnest conversation. Mr. O’Connell was tall, heavily 
built, with a striking head, and of imposing appearance. He could 
not be mistaken. I had often seen him before. To act promptly and 
with discretion, knowing that I was within the control of the govern- . 
ment of the House, I took the note and turned the address side under, 
presenting the flying seal up. Stepping up to Mr. O’Connell, I said, 
“Mr. O’Connell, this note is for you,” and handed it to him. He 
stopped a moment in his conversation, withdrew his arm, and, turning 
towards me, took the note. While he was engaged in looking for the 
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address, I gracefully withdrew, and before any act or remark of his I 
was out of sight. Of course I was anxious to report the result of my 
proceedings, and on arriving at the office of the legation I gave a state- 
ment of what had transpired. The fact that the note had been delivered 
‘personally to Mr. O’Connell was very satisfactory. 
Mr. Stevenson considered that the greatest compliment he could 
_pay his American friends in London was to ask them to a Virginia 
dinner. Desiring to testify his thanks to these gentlemen for the in- 
terest they had taken in this affair, he said, “ Now we will go in toa 
Virginia dinner,” and we assembled around the dinner-table, on which 
was a Virginia ham, acorn-fed, raised on his own estate in Albemarle, 
with chickens from home, and other dishes not important enough to name. 
These hams were remarkable: the animals were fed on acorns exclu- 
sively, being a‘lowed to roam the woods when the acorns covered the 
round, and the flavor of the meat was delicious. It was a charming 
inner, full of anecdotes of American men who had earned high repu- 
tation in public affairs at home and abroad. Mr. Stevenson told us 
many interesting anecdotes of Andrew Jackson, none of which, within 
my knowledge, have ever been printed. The references made to Van 
Buren, Calhoun, Benton, Silas Wright, Governor Marcy, and men of 
that rank and period, were brilliant and deeply interesting. The sher 
gave zest to the conversation, and the party broke up, rather pea, X 
think, of the incident which had caused so charming and memorable 
an entertainment. 

No reply was received to the note which I had given Mr. O’Connell 
until twenty-four hours after I had delivered it to him. If I now 
can remember ‘correctly the substance of the answer, it was that Mr. 
O’Connell was “ not responsible for the report printed in the Manchester 
Guardian, of which an extract had been sent to him, and that he had 
not used the language ascribed to him.” 

This answer was conclusive, and nothing else could be done but ac- 
cept it. And so a duel between an American minister and the great 
Commoner of Ireland was averted by the discretion of Mr. O’Connell. 
Mr. Stevenson was never censured by his home government for the 


spirit he had displayed on this occasion. 
Richard Vauz. 


HIS SERMON. 


ORGIVENESS was his theme, and, lo! 

What words with eloquence aglow ! 
Their fine persuasiveness he knew 
Sped like winged fire from pew to pew ! 
And yet, upon his homeward way, 
He met relentlessly that da 
An ancient enemy who pl 
Forgiveness for an ill long dead, 
Aa in quick words with wrath aglow 
He silenced his repentant foe ! 

Wiliam H. Hayne. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A TORRES STRAITS 
ISLANDER. 


| pee Cape York, the most northerly extremity of Australia, 
and that island of marvels, New Guinea, is a narrow strait which 
possesses the unenviable reputation of being one of the most intricate 
and dangerous of all water-routes. Scattered among its coral reefs are 
numerous islands, varying in size from a tiny sand-bank to a hilly island 
some twelve miles across, in some of which I spent many months of 1888 
and 1889. Situated well in the tropics, the sun beats fiercely upon these 
islands, but the climate is for the greater portion of the year tempered 
by the prevailing southeast trade-wind. At the change of monsoons 
and at intervals during the rainy season dead calms occur, and the sun 
pours down its vertical rays on the heated soil and on the glassy sea. 
The sand-beach dazzles the eye with its glare and burns the feet vith 
its heat. At such times life in the daytime becomes endurable unly 
when passed in quietness and shade; the relief of the evening, the won- 
drous beauty of the night, and the glory of the early morning, how- 
ever, are compensations for the burden and heat of the day. 

The sandy islets rarely have more than a vegetation of low scrub, 
but the rocky hills of the western islands are more or less clothed with 
trees. Still, there is a somewhat poverty-stricken appearance in many 
of them, especially towards the close of the dry season. It is only in 
the few volcanic islands at the eastern entrance to the Straits that v 
tation becomes rampant, and there one finds large areas covered with 
coco-nut palms and bananas and gardens of yams and sweet potatoes. 

No indigenous mammals inhabit these islands, and there are only a 
few resident birds, none of which are particularly remarkable. Twice 
a year the narrowest portion of the Straits is traversed by great flocks 
of the large white-and-black pigeon commonly known as the Torres 
Straits pigeon, in its annual migrations to and from New Guinea and 
North Queensland. 

However interesting a locality may be to the naturalist, to the major- 
ity of people the greatest interest lies in its human inhabitants. The 
appearance and mode of living of other people always excite wonder 
and curiosity, and comparison is more or less unconsciously made with 
the standard man, one’s self. There is often a lurking suspicion that 
“natives” are scarcely human beings in the same sense that we civil- 
ized people are. Rather they are apt to be regarded as human-like 
beings, of the same form and substance, but with another essence. The 
solidarity of the human race is still for the majority a theory, not a 
belief which determines actions. An intimate and friendly acquaint- 
ance with savages breaks down many prejudices, and while it often 
reveals modes of thought and traits of character which are all but in- 
comprehensible to us with our specialized Aryan civilization, yet human 
nature is displayed at every turn, and common impulses and sympathies 
link the extremes of human kind. 
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Let us now endeavor to catch a glimpse of what the natives of these 
islands thought and did before they were brought face to face with the 
white man and his aggressive culture. Nor is it a far retrospect. Thirty 
years ago no intelligent intercourse had taken place between the natives 
and Europeans, save in the case of the naturalists on board the Fly and 
the Rattlesnake. Macgillivray especially has given us some interesting 
details of native customs; but no real modification of native habits re- 
sulted from the casual visits of vessels to Torres Straits. Now, to use 
the natives’ own pathetic expression, “all finish.” Good and bad alike 
in the culture of natives is swamped by the influence of white and South- 
Sea men. 

Unfettered with even a rag, the man stands forth unconscious of 
nudity, a bronze statue with the texture of velvet, active, supple, well 
proportioned, usually of a sinister expression of face, the black, frizzly 
hair often falling in mop-like ringlets round the head. Vanity is mani- 
fested by personal adornment; a simple shell ornament may be sus- 
pended round the neck, and the septum of the nose is perforated for 
the occasional insertion of a white shell bar or skewer. The ear, too, 
has been tampered with ; the lobe, hugely distended by dumb-bell-shaped 
pieces of wood, may become tattered and torn and hang like a fleshy 
pendant, wabbling with every movement. The margin of the ear and 
the lobe, usually perforated with small holes, may be decked with seeds, 
straws, flowers, or what not. Our islander knows, too, how effective a 
blossom of the scarlet hibiscus looks in his hair. But when dressed 
for the dance he is seen in his glory: truly the art of barbarism as 
then displayed is wonderful. 

Propriety clothes the woman in a leaf petticoat which extends from 
the waist to the knees. Uniformity in style does not necessarily exist 
even in the same island, and the dress may be made of shredded banana- 
leaf, of the frond of the sago-palm, of bark from a tree, or of other mate- 
rials, separately or in combination. Their natural colors may be re-. 
tained, or they may be dyed with quiet tertiary colors which harmonize 
beautifully with the soft dark-brown skin of the girls. The hair is 
usually cut short; it is less trouble so, and they cannot find much 
time for personal adornment; this is left for the more leisured class, 
—the men. 

With a fair degree of intelligence and of lively disposition, excitable 
and demonstrative, these people offer a marked contrast to the neighbor- 
ing Australians; for our friends are Papuans, and are conscious of their 
superiority over the Australian black. Other characteristics will exhibit 
themselves as we proceed. - 

Even supposing it is allowed to be born in the ordinary course of 
events, it does not follow that a baby is permitted to live: that privi- 
lege can be granted by the father alone. The mother duly inquires of 
her husband concerning the fate of the newly-born infant, and should 
he say, “Marama teio,” she forthwith digs a hole in the sand-beach, and 
the little stranger is seen no more. 

Should it not be considered “too hard work” to provide for their 
offspring, a behave in an exemplary manner, and are as affec- 
tionate as needs be, for infanticide is simply their traditional method of 
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solving the population problem. Though they have no names for num- . 
bers higher than two, and will probably ever remain ignorant as to the 
distinction between arithmetical and geometrical progression, they long 
ago arrived at the knowledge that population ron to outgrow the food- 
supply. Emigration being practically impossible, and starvation being 
undesirable, the simplest remedy was to limit the number of the off- 
spring, and to do that before the matter was complicated by the devel- 
opment of parental affection. 

Maternal solicitude is early exhibited, as by oft-repeated stroking by 
the hand the mother seeks to mould the head of her infant according to 
the fashion approved by tradition. These gentle passes over the soft 
head of the babe may often be found to have left a definite and perma- 
nent impression on the skull throughout life. They are content with 
influencing the form of their children’s skulls; our mothers try to exert 
their soft influence on the brains and character of their offspring. 

The happy childhood passes all too quickly,—no lessons to learn, no 
clothes to tear, no washing of faces or scrubbing of nails. There are 
plenty of crabs to be caught on the shore, and with much shouting and 
splashing fish may be speared with the small pronged fish-spear, or pos- 
sibly caught with hook and line. Toy bows and arrows afford much 
sport, whether in aiming at a mark or in shooting at birds. 

All the games serve to train the eye and hand, upon the expertness 
of which success in after-life mainly depends; and this is not without 
present advantage, for the more the youngsters catch the more they 
will have to eat, and it is not long before they practically support 
themselves. 

Lads and lassies grow up, to be wooed and won; but before mar- 
riage is entered upon, the lad has to become initiated into the rights 
and duties of manhood. Manhood is with us a gradual development 
of youth ; with all savages it is a state of privilege, the full advantages 
of which can be gained only by the observance of special ceremonies. 

The growth of hair on the face warns the father that his boy is 
growing up, and he consults with other fathers who have rising sons. 
“Good thing,” he remarks; “boy no stop along woman now: he got 
hair, time we make him man now;” and arrangements are duly made. 
Supposing our lads belong to that division of the western tribe of Torres 
Strait which is known as the Kalkalaig, the subsequent proceedings 
will be much as follows. 

The lads are handed over to their uncles, or to some responsible 
person, by their fathers, who then cease to have any intercourse with 
them. They are conducted to the open space sacred to the men, where 
no woman or child ever ventures, and which henceforth has for them 
many deep-rooted associations. The uncles wash them with water and 
then rub charcoal into the skin; this is daily repeated till the proba- 
tion-period is over. The lads are then covered with mats doubled up 
like a tent with the ends closed, and they sit the livelong day in groups, 
without moving, playing, or even speaking. Their instructors watch 
and teach them; the traditions are then communicated, rules of con- 
duct are laid down, information in all branches of native lore is given, 
and thus generation after generation the things of the fathers are trans- 

Vor. XLV.—38 
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mitted to the sons. The following are some of the rules imparted to 
the youths by the “old men.” . 

“You no steal. 

“If you see food belong another man, you no take, or you dead. 

“You no take thing belong to other man without leave; if you see 
a fish-spear and take it, s’pose you break it and have not one of your. 
own, how you pay man? S’pose you see a dugong-harpoon in a canoe 
and take it, en 9 man he no savvy, then you lose it or break it, how you 
pay him? You no got dugong-harpoon. 

“You no play with boy mj girl now; you a man now, and no boy. 

“You no play with small play canoe, or with toy spear; that all 
finish now. 

“You no like girl first; if you do, girl laugh at you and call you 
a woman. [That is, the young man must not propose marriage to a 
girl, but must wait for her to ask first.] 

“You no marry the sister of your mate, or by and by you will be 
ashamed ; mates all same as brothers. [But “ mates” may marry two 
sisters. 

“You no marry your cousin ; she all same as sister. 

“If any one asks for food, or water, or anything, you give some- 
thing; if you have a little, you give a little; if you have plenty, give 

f. 


“‘ Look after your mother and father; never mind if you and your 
wife go without. 

“Don’t speak bad word to your mother. 

“Give half of all your fish to your parents; don’t be mean. 

“Father and mother all along same as food in belly ; when they 
die you feel hungry and empty. 

“ Mind your uncles, too, and cousins. 

“Tf woman walk along, you no follow; by and by man look, he 
call you bad name. 

“If a canoe is going to another place, you go in canoe; no stop 
behind to steal woman. ) 

“If your brother is going out to fight, you help him; don’t let 
him go first, but go together.’ 

ho will say, after this, that the Torres Straits Islanders were de- 
graded savages? ‘True it is that they were treacherous, often murdered 
strangers, and were head-hunters, that their ideas of sexual morality 
differed from ours, and that they had no organized religious system ; 
but the above rules of conduct exhibit a delicacy of feeling which is 
quite comparable with our code of social morality. 

At length the month of isolation has expired, and for the last time 
the uncle washes the lad, rubs him with scented leaves, and polishes 
him up with oil. Then he is decorated with armlets and _leglets, 
breast-ornament, and possibly a belt, his ears are ornamented and a 
shell skewer is passed through his nose, bright-colored leaves may be 
inserted in his arrolets, and his hair is rolled into the approved string- 
like ringlets: so they “ make him flash—flash like bell,—that boy.” 

The afternoon of the eventful day is occupied in this congenial 
task, and at nightfall all the lads who are being initiated are marshalled 
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by their uncles behind a large mat which is held vertically. In this 
wise they march to the village until they arrive at an open space where 
a mat is spread on the ground before a semicircle of friends and rela- 
tives. When the approaching party reaches this mat, the lads seat 
themselves upon it, and then the screening mat is lowered. Suddenly 
for the first time for a month the fathers and female relatives see the 
boys, and great are the crying and shouting and exclamations of delight 
at the brave show. With tears the mothers cry out, “My boy! my 
boy !” and they and other elderly female relatives rush up to them and 
fondle and caress them, and the mothers sanvaptiiinanly put dainty 
morsels in front of their boys. Sitting with legs crossed under them 
and down-turned faces, the boys neither move nor exhibit the least 
emotion. They are men now. 

A great feast and dance close the proceedings, Then maybe some 
girl loses her heart to a gayly-decked, modest youth, and, casting shy 
glances of admiration at his glossy skin, she makes up her mind that 
a lad like that is worth thé wooing. 

It must not be imagined that the young men and girls have had no 
acquaintance before marriage is seriously thought of ; very far from it; 
but the new aspect of affairs materially alters their relations with one 
another. The character of the eligible young ladies has already formed 
part of the gossip of the men’s quarters, and advice respecting certain 
girls has been tendered to the lads, who are occasionally warned against 
rashly giving themselves away to the first aspirant to their hand. 

It may be some time before a lad has an offer; but should he bea 
fine dancer with goodly calves, and dance with sprightliness and energy 
at the secular dances, he will not lack admirers. 

Should there still be a reticence on the part of his female acquaint- 
ance, the young man may be stimulated to captivate the heart of a girl 
by acquiring the head of a man. Our adventurous youth could join 
in some foray: it matters not to him what is the equity of the quarrel, 
or whether there is any enmity at all between his people and the at- 
tacked. “ His not to reason why,—his but to do or die.” So long as 
he kills some one, man, woman, or child, and brings the head back, it 
is not of much consequence to him whose head it was. Possibly a man 
killed would salevell to his greater glory, but a skull’s a skull for all 
that, and its possession is recognized as an order of merit. How much 
more distinction does a man gain when he can boast of a whole trophy 
of skulls! 

The girl’s heart being won by prowess, dancing skill, or fine ap- 
pearance, the next step is for her to declare her choice, and so she plaits 
a string and forms it into an armlet. This she intrusts to the care of 
a mutual and confidential friend,—preferably the chosen one’s sister. 
She, seizing the first opportunity, says to her brother, “ Brother, I’ve 
got some good news for you.” “What is it?” he asks. “I’ve got 
some string for you.” Knowing full well what she means, he replies, 
“Show it to me.” Then he inquires who sent it, and receives her 
= 
_ If he is favorably inclined, he accepts and wears the string, and 
in return sends two slender leglets and by means of the intermediary 
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arranges for a private interview with the girl in the bush,—on which 
occasion they arrive at some understanding, their intercourse being 
highly proper in character. 

Later the girl sends some food to the young man, but instead of 
eating it he gives it to his mother or sister. His parents advise him 
not to eat it, “perhaps woman he gammon;” his mother also warns 
him, ** You look after that string armlet ; suppose you lose it, girl will 
be wild. 

Again the damsel sends food. Possibly the youth may want to eat 
it, but the mother says, “No, or by and by you will get an eruption 
over your face and body.” At all events, the relations preach caution, 
so as to make sure that the girl is not “gammoning.” The result is 
that he waits a month, or even two; he also tells his parents that he is 
in no hurry to leave his home, and that he does not wish to make them 
sorry by his absence. For when married he would have to leave his 
father and mother and more or less cleave unto his wife and her people. 
With what some would regard as a stroke of real genius, our savage, 
in common with so many others, has arranged it as a matter of the 
strictest etiquette that he and his parents-in-law should not have much 
intercourse with one another, and thus they manage to get on well 
together. “No come close to father- and mother-in-law ; never speak ; 
ashamed.” Such was one man’s statement. 

The customary probationary period of a month or so being passed, 
the young man “lying low” and the food coming in all the time, the 
mother says, “ When will you go and take her?” ‘The youth, as in 
duty bound, consults his immediate relatives, and says, “ Suppose you 
tell me to take her, I take her.” All being agreeable, the “big men” 
of the village are consulted, and then the man takes the woman. 

Presents are exchanged, but the man has to pay heavily for his 
bride. The price is sometimes so great that a man can’t afford to 
marry, though a wife costs nothing to keep when once she belongs to 
him ; quite the reverse. There is the customary wedding-feast, with 
much dancing and rejoicing, and the man is fairly launched in the 


struggle for existence. 
Alfred C. Haddon. 
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he the morning path one sees, 

When all the land is green and new, 

The sun, the skies, the clouds, the trees, 
Deep-mirrored in a drop of dew. 


Ah, had we more than mortal eyes 
To pierce the sombre shadows here, 
Might we not see how trembling lies 


The universe within a tear! 
Frederick Peterson. 
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i K what marvellous things have turned up, from under ground, 
or from out-of-the-way corners above aeeanl during the last hun- 
dred years, and especially during the last fifty years. 

Two Roman cities of the days of the apostles, that had lain buried 
for seventeen centuries, have been in large part excavated out of com- 
pacted earth and ashes, or out of soft volcanic rock, and every year in 
the streets of Herculaneum and Pompeii, or in the corridors of the 
National Museum at Naples, our tourists “ personally conducted” stand 
face to face with pagan Italy as she was at her favorite watering-places, 
with her homes and shops, her parlors and boudoirs and libraries, her 
small politics, her fashionable temples, her public amusements and her 
private vices. 

Egyptian tombs, obelisks, and temples, profusely decked with in- 
scriptions, are the very opposite of a new discovery. They had been 
the despair of travellers and scholars for two thousand years, when the 
little block of black basalt with its trilingual inscription was found in 
the mud of the Nile Delta at Rosetta, which, after long guessing and 
infinite patience in comparing and correcting, has at last unlocked for 
us “the wisdom of the Egyptians.” To-day the trained scholar reads 
down the side of an obelisk of the days of Moses as he would read 
down a column in the morning’s newspaper. 

It was not till near the middle of the nineteenth century, while 
“higher critics,” with that solemn bumptiousness which seems a neces- 
sary incident of their useful and fascinating study, were assuring us 
that the accounts of Nineveh were merely mythical,—that there never 
had really been any such place,—that we were startled by the thrilling 
discoveries of Botta the Frenchman and Layard the Englishman. 
From the weather-worn and grass-grown mounds along the Tigris they 
had unearthed the monuments and documents of a civilization which 
had already passed into ancient history when Rome was an infant. 
Here was a vast and sumptuously-illustrated volume of primeval his- 
tory, legend, and literature; and all we could do was to gaze and wonder 
at the illustrations. Who should read us the accompanying text,—the 
miles of inscription carved on slabs of alabaster,—the thousands of 
columns written on cylinders of clay in minute characters,—unknown 
characters of an unknown language upon unknown subjects? How to 
read “the handwriting on the walls” was the most impossible task ever 
set before antiquaries,—an equation in which all the quantities were un- 
known quantities. It was the most splendid piece of patient guess- 
work in the history of scholarship, that first step in the reading of the 
cunciform inscriptions, that gave us the new science of Assyriology. 

Following just in the line of the recovery of Nineveh and Babylon 
comes the sudden revelation, within these dozen years, of the mighty 
and splendid and hitherto unknown Empire of the Hittites. This also 
was one of the practical jokes that discovery sometimes plays upon 
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criticism. A famous scholar had scored a point against the Second 
Book of Kings (vii. 6), where the Syrian besiegers exclaim, in a panic, 
“Lo, the king of Israel hath hired against us the kings of the Hittites 
and the kings of the Egyptians to come upon us.” “ The unhistorical 
tone of the passage,” remarks the eminent critic, with that immense air 
of knowing-it-all which belongs to his profession, “is too manifest to 
allow of our easy belief in it.” “No Hittite kings can have compared 
in power with the king of Judah, the real and near ally, who is not 
named at all, . . . nor is there a single mark of acquaintance with the 
contemporaneous history.” Pity that this writer could not have lived 
to see the conceit taken out of his strictures -by the sculptures and still 
undeciphered inscriptions of that prehistoric empire of booted moun- 
taineers that held the highlands of Asia Minor against the armies of 
Egypt and of Assyria. The discovery of the Hittite Empire by Prof. 
Sayce and Dr. Wright came opportunely, just when the learned world 
was ready for it. We had had mention of the Hittites in the Old 
Testament, from Genesis to Kings,—not later. The records of Egypt 
and Nineveh were beginning to talk copiously about some unknown 
people with a name like Hittite ; and the indubitable carvings “in the 
rock forever,” coming to light just at this juncture, fitted into a vacant 
place in Biblical and historical knowledge like the last piece of a dis- 
sected map. 

The year 1853 being a dry year, the Swiss lakes shrank below low- 
water mark and revealed the relics of an ancient history before history 
began,—of the family, social, and municipal life of the Lake-dwellers, 
beginning indefinite millenniums back, and reaching down through the 
stone age, the bronze age, the iron age, to the confines of written his- 
tory. As you stand face to face with ancient Roman life in the Museum 
at Naples, or with Assyrian life in the British Museum or the Louvre, 
or with the Pharaohs and their people at Balak, so in the museum at 
Zurich (if you do not miss it, as so many travellers do) you are sur- 
rounded with the material evidences of the common daily life of an 
unknown primeval race that perished from the land and the lakes at the 
point of time when history began. 

Every Christian of our generation has a right to read his Bible 
with a more intelligent confidence since the year 1844, when Constan- 
tine Tischendorf discovered in the hands of the illiterate Greek monks 
of Mount Sinai the most ancient and precious of all extant manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. The story of this discovery has been 
so charmingly told by the great critic himself that no one dares try to 
tell it after him. You can read it in his little book, “ When were our 
Gospels Written?” published by the American Tract Society. 

t is not strange that the wonderful tales of the unearthing of 
Pompeii, and then of Nineveh, should have worked in the mind of 
young Schliemann in his Homeric enthusiasm, making him feel that 
he must see the inside of the mounds which all travellers described as 
on the traditionary plain of Troy, but which not one of them had ever 
bethought himself to tap with a pickaxe and a spade. What wonders 
revealed themselves to his first strokes,—the Troy of Homer and of 
Virgil,—the ashes of that conflagration from which the pious A®neas 
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brought forth his father Anchises on his back,—the Treasury of King 
Priam, with jewels that false Helen may have worn, and the helmet 
from which may have nodded the plume of Hector to terrify the child 
of Andromache,—all this, is it not written in the fascinating pages of 
the famous digger? Intoxicated with his success, he follows back the 
wily Ulysses to his native Greece, and compels the ruins of Mycene 
and Tiryns to surrender the treasures they have been keeping for us 
these thirty centuries. 

No wonder that after such exploits of individual enterprise the 
matter of exploration, and especially this underground work, should 
come to be organized by societies and by governments. ‘The rules for 
successful digging are formulated into a science. The pursuit of hid 
treasure has grown from a fad into a learned profession. 

The centre of the world’s history—lItaly, eni-shien the advantage 
of a government that assumes charge of historic excavations as a national 
interest. Every traveller that watches the slow, careful diggings in 
the Forum or elsewhere in the Eternal City—every spadeful of earth 
sifted as if for gold nuggets—has felt what compensations there some- 
times are in a “paternal government.” And the scholars who have 
longed to see,with their own eyes the newly-disclosed historic scenes,— 
the rostrum on which Cicero and Hortensius stood amid the Forum, 
the pavement on which Horace loitered along the Sacred Way,—and 
they who having seen desire to look again and know what later won- 
' ders have been aeesed, may turn the pages of Mr. Lanciani’s beauti- 
ful book, “Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries,” and 
(no matter what their theological views concerning the temporal power) 
may rejoice that, whoever holds the sceptre, the shovel is now in the 
right hands. 

The archeological societies that are at work in Greece, and have 
given back the city of Olympia to the light of day, the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, the Egyptian Exploration Fund, and the little party 
under the patronage of the University of Pennsylvania and the Ai - 
tion of Professor Peters, rummaging in the mounds of Babylon,— 
these are the exploring organizations that are most attracting the world’s 
attention at present. And among them the Egyptian explorers, by 
their amazing and splendid successes, working “ wonders in the field of 
Zoan,” are easily foremost. The “find” which has most dazzled the 
eyes of the world—the congregation of mummied Pharaohs at Deir-el- 
Bahiri—and that which is even more significant to scholars—the more 
recent discovery of a great collection of manuscripts at Medinet-el- 
Faydm—stir the imagination to conceive what possibilities are just 
before us. The Faydm manuscripts are all in fragments, to be sure, but 
there are thirty thousand of them; on papyrus leaves, on paper, on 
parchment, on leather ; in eleven different languages, of dates covering 
a thousand years, and the latest of them a thousand years old. They 
include what Gibbon would almost have given all the rest of his library 
to possess,—a file of Imperial edicts from 93 a.D. to Constantine, and 
then down the Byzantine line to a.D. 641. They include fragments 
of Homer and Thucydides of the second century ; heretofore the oldest 
known manuscript of Thucydides was of the eleventh century. They 
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include Scriptural fragments in Greek from the fourth to the seventh 
century. And they include one little scrap of Greek writing on the 
story of the Lord’s Supper—only a few words—over which the learned 
world held its breath for a time. Was it a part of that Gospel of the 
Gnostics, of which we know only by the abusive language of their 
orthodox enemies? Or was it from that “Gospel to the Hebrews” 
which is known to have been current in Egypt in the second century ? 
Or was it (thrilling. question !) a torn leaf from the longed-for urevan- 
gelium,—the original Gospel which critics say must have preceded our 
four existing Gospels? Perhaps it was not any one of these; but it 
might have been. 

To conclude this long but hurried story of things that have lately 
turned up (and we have left out even such delightful finds as the 
Moabite Stone and the Siloam Inscription), there is the fresh surprise 
that greeted us in the morning papers only four or five years ago, when 
our scanty store of primeval Christian literature was suddenly enriched 
with the most precious writing of Christian antiquity outside of the 
canon of the New Testament,—a writing not less ancient, perhaps, 
than some of the canonical books themselves,—“ The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles.” 

This invaluable little manuscript turned up where it was not ex- 
pected. Thirty years before, a French explorer reported from that 
very place, the library of the “Convent of the Holy Sepulchre” at 
Constantinople, that there was nothing of much value there, except to 
recent history. But even as we write, the story comes that the same 
Greek bishop, Bryennios, who found “ The Teaching of the Twelve,” 
has found one of the great desiderata for which Christian scholarship 
has been hungering for centuries. The earliest mention of the Gospel 
of Matthew relates that this disciple wrote “the sayings” of our Lord 
in Hebrew. And Jerome, the translator of the Bible into Latin, de- 
clares that this Hebrew Gospel of Matthew was still kept in the library 
at Ceesarea, and that he had seen and transcribed from a copy of it pre- 
served by the “ Nazarene” Christians at Berea. If only we could find 
this Hebrew Matthew, what questions it would settle—and what ques- 
tions it would raise! And now comes a rumor, provokingly vague, 
that Bryennios has found this very thing. The “ Library of the Holy 
Sepulchre” will prove to have been well named if out of its age-long 
silence and darkness shall come the resurrection of two such dead and 
buried treasures. 

The preface to the Gospel of Luke gives as a reason for writing the 
story, that “ many have taken in hand” to do the like. Of the numerous 
primeval Gospels here referred to, two remain,—Matthew and Mark ; 
the Gospel of John is the latest of the four, and all the apocryphal 
Gospels now extant are palpably of much later date. What has become 
of those which Luke saw? They seem to have been multiplied and 
circulated in his day. What would we not give for a sight of them! 
It is not impossible, not even improbable, that we may some time have 
that privilege. 

he next great “ pocket” of manuscripts like that of Fayfim that 
is uncovered in Egypt, I shall be disappointed, for one, if we do not 
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find that which Old Testament scholars are longing for as for hid 
treasure-—a copy of that Hebrew Old Testament from which the 
ancient Septuagint translation was made into Greek in the second 
century before Christ. It is well known that the Hebrew Scriptures 
then current among the Jews in Egypt seriously differed from the 
Hebrew Scriptures as we now possess them. Some great Biblical 
scholars are confident that the text used in Egypt two thousand years 
ago, and known to us only through the Greek translation, was truer 
and purer than this which we hold from the Jews of the modern syna- 
gogue,—the most ancient copy of which, by the way, is as late as the 
tenth century. Laborious scholars are now at work trying to restore 
the lost Hebrew text by translating back from the Greek. One of 
them, Professor Workman, by his studies on the book of Jeremiah, has 
done signal honor to American scholarship. Presently we shall hear 
by cable that the old Alexandrian Hebrew text has turned up; and 
then it will be sport to go over the work of our learned friends and 
see how near they have hit it. 

There will be great agitation of timid souls whenever these variant 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures are found. Good people are going to 
be terrified then, to be told of myriads of “ various readings” in the 
Old Testament, as now they are pained to be told of one hundred and 
fifty thousand various readings in the New, and are going to cry out, 
“The foundations are destroyed, and what shall the righteous do?” 
They may comfort themselves by reflecting that it is just because of the 
vast multitude of varying copies of the New Testament that we are 
growing exactly sure of what the true reading is; and that it is just 
because we have only one unvarying text of the Old Testament—the 
divergent copies having been destroyed—that we are left in doubt of 
what the reading ought to be. There is no room here to explain this 
paradox, but it is true, nevertheless. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned that we are waiting day by day 
for the news that Professor Sayce, or Dr. Wright, or Dr. Ward, has 
found the key to the Hittite inscriptions ; that those strange, archaic 
characters embossed, not incised, upon the rocks of Asia Minor and 
Northern Syria, have broken their silence of three thousand years, and 
begun to tell us the Hittite side of the story which we have had to 
take with grains of allowance from the records of their adversaries, 
the Egyptians and the Assyrians. Already there seems to be the sug- 
gestion of a beginning ; and the beginning is the half. In this work, 
it is always the first step that costs. 

There is just such another problem awaiting the successful guesser 
on our own side of the ocean. Which of us that were boys forty and 
fifty years ago does not remember the fascination of Stephens’s “ Inci- 
dents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan,” and his 
two later volumes on Yucatan alone? They were written in a bright, 
delightful style, but the charm of them lay in the revelation of those 
mysterious monuments of an extinct civilization that are hidden within 
the dark immemorial forests of tropical America, Even a boy could 
~— in the columns and squares of curiously-devised characters 
on the shafts of Copan and the walls of Palenque—the mocking con- 
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torted figures, out of each of which peered a face or beckoned a hand— 
something more advanced than mere barbaric ornament or mere picture- 
writing. They are manifestly a writing of some sort, alphabetic or 
ideographic, or after some other method unknown and unnamed 
hitherto. The secret of these inscriptions is not so hopeless as like 
secrets which our century has discovered. Already we know the nu- 
meral system,—by a progression of fives,—and antiquaries of inexhaust- 
ible patience are at work, with the aid of “the Maya Manuscript” of 
the Berlin Library, and will presently tell us the whole story that is 
written out so copiously above the distorted skulls of the sculptured 
Mayan kings, priests, and heroes. Perhaps the secret of the peopling 
of America, and the mystery of the mound-builders, are hidden in 
these characters. If it should be announced in to-morrow’s newspaper 
that a key to these inscriptions had been found in the library of some 
Spanish-American convent, no one would have a right to be surprised. 
Crossing the ocean again, and coming to the history of that Greek 
and Roman civilization to which our own is so nearly allied, we have 
already, in the find of oe it had a glimpse of what contributions 
Egyptian exploration is making to classic history and literature. But 
Greece and Italy themselves are pouring out their treasures profusely. 
The choicest works of Grecian art have been discovered within this 
generation, and the finest of them within ten years. But the recent 
additions to our store of classic literature have not been in proportion. 
It is astonishing how little has been done since the Revival of Letters 
in the fifteenth century, to fill the lamentable gaps in our libraries. Of 
the works of Cicero’s great rival, Hortensius, not a syllable survives. 
The histories of Livy, Diodorus, and Tacitus exist only in fragments, 
and all modern writers of classic history unite in lamenting the “ ir- 
reparable loss.” Why irreparable? When the charred manuscripts of 
Herculaneum first began to be successfully unrolled and read, the world 
waited with eager expectation of some unprecedented addition to extant 
classic literature. What might we not hope to find in the private 
libraries of a wealthy Roman sea-side town of the first century? We 
might come upon the lost decades of Livy or the speeches of Horten- 
sius; or, of works now known only through late and corrupted copies, 
we might find manuscripts almost contemporary with their authors. 
Well, thus far these reasonable hopes have been disappointed. The 
Herculanean books, so far as yet deciphered, afford singularly little that 
is of the slightest value to the scholar. We have gotten more out of 
the scrawling on the dead walls of Pompeii than from the two thou- 
sand manuscripts in the principal library thus far discovered at Hercu- 
- laneum, with its dull Epicurean treatises of ethics and art and gram- 
mar, and its second-rate Latin poetry. But he is a bold man that 
would venture to predict that there is to be no more fruitful yield in 
the future than in the past. The next stroke of the pickaxe may put 
the world into possession of a first-century Cicero or Virgil, of the lost 
Livy or Hortensius, of an inedited satire of Horace, or of an auto- 
graph epistle of Paul. They may turn up any day. 
' Who will go dig for us at Debir, which is Kirjath-Sepher, in the 
land of Judah? Noone of Professor Harper’s multitudinous students 
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in the rudiments of Hebrew but recognizes immense possibilities hidden 
in that name of Kirjath-Sepher, or Book-town. But since Professor 
Sayce’s late visit to Egypt to read a lot of Assyrian cylinders that had 
been found by the Egyptologists, when it was made clear that the As- 
syrian character and method of preserving records had an international 
vogue in the remoter centuries B.c., the cry for a digging at Kirjath- 
Sepher has grown to be imperative. We need no more fear to find 
there only the trace of decayed and perished parchments. We shall sift 
the earth in eager expectation of finding the imperishable fragments of 
the tiles to which the writers of the books of Kings and Chronicles refer 
as their sources of history ; and who knows but we may discover that 
“Book of Jasher,” and that “Book of Jehovah’s Wars,” that were 
classical authorities in the days when the Pentateuch and Joshua were 
written ? 

There ought to be a lesson to the Higher Critics in all these histories 
and these immense possibilities,—a lesson to “ go slow,” to take positions 
cautiously and express themselves modestly. But it is a lesson that 
they will not learn. ‘There seems an intoxication in their line of study, 
by which they lose their heads and are as cock-sure of their latest con- 
jecture as if former conjectures, just as positive, had not been shovelled 
away by dozens and spatted down under neat mounds by the unfeeling 
spade of the scientific excavator. The fate of the Higher Critic who 
forty years ago assured us that there weren’t any “kings of the 
Hittites” to speak of, and that the narrative in 2 Kings vii. was “ mani- 
festly unhistorical,” has no power to deter his brethren of to-day from 
being just as positive that there never was any Chedorlaomer nor Tidal 
nor Amraphel, and that Genesis xiv. is purely mythical. 

It would be very unfair not to refer to some of the striking instances 
in which the sagacity of criticism has been beautifully confirmed by 
subsequent discovery. There is no finer example of this than when, 
after the finding and publication of “The Teaching of the Twelve,” it 
was shown that critics had demonstrated from later documents that just 
such an early document as “The Teaching” proved to be must pre- 
viously have existed. But over against such successes as these we must 
bring the critics and their science rigorously to book for their demon- 
strated failures. It is hardly to be denied that, on the whole, the dis- 
covery of ancient monuments and documents has tended to confirm 
those narratives of early history which criticism, delighting in vivid 
paradox, has been wont to scout as old wives’ fables. With a brush of 
his quill, Niebuhr swept the early centuries of Roman history into the 
gulf of mythology, and his dictum has been accepted by two generations. 
But “ Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries,” according to 
Signor Lanciani, tends to rehabilitate our heroes of “the brave days of 
old.” Into the contested field of Jerusalem topography rode gallantly 
James Fergusson with his fascinatingly revolutionary theory about the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre, but stumbled over the fatal pickaxe and 
shovel, and down he came. But, nothing dismayed, the latest German 
scholars have sent into the lists their new fad about the City of David, 
more delightfully impossible still, and we are waiting to see it tumble 
into the next trench dug by the Exploration Fund, 
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What is to come of all this accumulating discovery of monument 
and document ?—or is nothing to come of it? The devotees of phys- 
ical science and useful art hear of such discoveries with an amused 
curiosity, and wonder that men can be found to give time, money, and 
hard study to such matters of useless bric-a-brac. They would do well 
to think of four centuries ago, when there were great discoveries both 
in this line and in their line. It was the discoveries of ancient art and 
literature, at the time of the fall of Constantinople, far more than any 
discovery in so-called “useful” art and science, that founded modern 


civilization and changed the face of the earth. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 
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OX the stage, nothing is more hard to kill than tradition. The play- 
goer often forms his conception of a character upon that of the 
first actor he sees attempt to play it. When afterwards he takes up 
the drama to read it, the actor’s personality is in his mind’s eye, and 
it is almost an impossibility for him to disconnect that actor and the 
character. 

Who that has read Dickens can picture his characters otherwise 
than as Phiz drew them? What a shock it would be to have a new 
illustrator of Dickens, who would give us entirely fresh conceptions 
of Peggotty, of Captain Cuttle, of the Artful Dodger, of Fagin, Sykes, 
Pickwick, Weller, and the other characters which Phiz has stamped 
upon our memories! and yet it has been said that Dickens did not by 
any means agree with all of Phiz’s realizations of his ideals. 

Something like this feeling is engendered in the mind of the play- 

oer when an actor appears who has sufficient originality to strike out 
for himself an entirely new conception of a favorite part: unconsciously 
he resents the innovation, and during the performance he sees constantly 
before him, side by side with the new, the old interpretation and inter- 
preter. It may be that the old is the wrong and the new the right idea 
of the character. This does not lessen the shock that the new notion 
gives the auditor. Thus an actor who gives an entirely new rendition 
of “ Hamlet” places himself at once at an enormous disadvantage. Most 
play-goers have formed a conception of Hamlet, and they are not grate- 
ful to the man who wantonly disturbs it. Still, tradition may be false, 
and when an actor continues to be true to a false tradition he is false to 
his art. At any sacrifice let truth prevail. To no play has tradition 
done so much harm as to “ Hamlet.” Bold as this contention is, I 
think I shall prove it a just one before I finish this article, if the reader 
will patiently read the text of the play with me as I go along, uninflu- 
enced by any commentator whatsoever except his own common sense. 
Before attempting to analyze the character of Hamlet, I will endeavor 
to point out a few of the gross absurdities which have for generations 
been perpetrated in the acting version of the play. 
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Since Betterton’s time the actors have invariably finished the third 
act of “ Hamlet” with the lines,— 


I must be cruel only to be kind; 
Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind. 


Turn to the published acting versions of the play, and you will find 
the proof of what I say. What is the result of this arrangement? The 
fourth act commences with the meeting of the king and the queen. The 
king learns from her that Hamlet has just slain Polonius ; he confides 
the secret to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern; they are sent to find the 
body of Polonius, and, before that task is accomplished, Ophelia enters, 
mad with grief for her father’s death, of which she has never heard, and 
describes in her madness his funeral, which has never taken place. Fur- 
thermore, Laertes enters, and demands of the king, “O thou vile king, 
give me my father,” and goes on to talk of his “means of death,—his 
obscure funeral.” Obscure indeed, considering the fact that the body 
has not been found. Remember, too, that Laertes was in France when 
his father was murdered, that the news had to travel from Denmark to 
France, that Laertes had to journey from France to Denmark and stir 
up the rebellion which he guides and leads,—and all this has been done 
in the few hours, or rather minutes, which elapse between the slaying 
of Polonius and the despatch of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to find 
the body. Hamlet has been sent a moment before to England: ere he 
has had time to cross the court-yard of the castle, a letter is brought to 
the king from him, in which he says he has been “ three days at sea,” 
has been captured by the pirates, and has been by them set naked on 
the shores of Denmark. What a jumble is here! And yet for gener- 
ations this maltreatment of this glorious tragedy has been allowed to 
pass unquestioned. By finishing the act where Shakespeare meant it 
should be finished,—viz., after Hamlet’s departure for England,—we 
get the interregnum which the dramatist intended. Some six weeks 
have elapsed, there has been time to bury Polonius, time for Ophelia’s 
grief to affect her brain, time for Laertes to travel from France, and 
time for Hamlet to be captured by the pirates at sea and be released 
again. I have pointed out a few of the mistakes which have been tol- 
erated for a hundred and fifty years at least. Space will not allow me 
to enumerate them all, nor do I so much wish to criticise the stage ver- 
sion of the play as to endeavor to put right the conception of the lead- 
ing character. Casting tradition to the winds, I took up “ Hamlet” to 
study it as I would a character written but yesterday,—entirely by the 
light of the author’s words, uninfluenced either by commentator or by the 
conceptions of other actors. Here I trust I was in the right, for nearly 
every one will admit that it is the first duty of an actor when studying 
a character to endeavor to discover the meaning of his author, to get at 
the motive and the psychology of the part, and then to the best of his 
ability to embody the poet’s ideal, and to reproduce, as nearly as his 


physical qualifications will allow, the outward appearance of that ideal. 
In modern plays, as a rule, the actor has the advantage of personal 
communication with the author, and from him he can learn what the 
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text of the play may leave uncertain. Failing this personal instruc- 
tion, he resorts to the drama itself; and no drama should leave in 
doubt for a moment the intention of the author on certain fundamental 
conditions. Shakespeare was too practical a dramatist not to take the 
utmost care in, so to speak, labelling his characters, that the actors in 
his plays might not have the least excuse for making a mistake as to 
his intentions. 

As a rule, so anxious is he to instruct the player that he repeats to 
an almost tiresome extent his descriptions of his characters. In nearly 
all cases these labellings and instructions are accepted by actors and 
commentators alike; but there is one instance to the contrary, and that 
is, oddly enough, the one of all others most clearly and carefully worked 
out by the poet. There is no character throughout the whole range of 
his plays which Shakespeare has taken so much pains to describe as 
Hamlet. His personal appearance, his age, his mental qualifications, 
all are insisted upon with a lucidity and an accuracy which Shake- 
speare no doubt fondly thought would render misapprehension impossi- 
ble. But, alas! no other character has been so deliberately misunderstood, 
or so distorted. No two commentators seem able to agree upon Ham- 
let; they build up the most astonishing theories, volumes of specula- 
tions are written upon this or that fad of this or that critic. In the 
mean time there is Shakespeare’s own authority for what he intended 
Hamlet to be (writ so large that he who runs may read), ignored, neg- 
lected, and despised with the most astonishing persistence. ‘ This is 
white,” says Shakespeare, “ white,” and again, “white.” “Ah? says 
the commentator, “ what does he mean by that? He has told us three 
times that it is white; therefore he must mean that it is black, or at 
least whity-brown: he would never insist so strongly upon its being 
white unless he meant us to understand that it was some other color.” 
“ Hamlet is not mad,” says Shakespeare, again and again. “ Hamlet is 
mad, or at least half mad,” says the critic. ‘“ Hamlet is young, young, 
young ; please do not think I mean anything else but a youth,” says 
Shakespeare. “ Hamlet is thirty-five——a middle-aged man,” say his 
commentators. Let me endeavor to point out what Shakespeare has to 
say on the subjects of Hamlet’s sanity and his age. First, as to his 
sanity. There can be no doubt as to Ophelia’s madness. Is it likely 
that Shakespeare would be guilty of the serious dramatic error of 
making both the hero and the heroine of his play insane? Is Hamlet 
ever mad in soliloquy? Is he ever mad when with his one trusted 
friend, Horatio? Is there the slightest allusion in the first act to 
Hamlet’s madness until he has announced to his two friends that he 
“ hereafter may think meet to put an antic disposition on”? Hamlet, 
after he has seen the ghost, has rapidly made up his mind to aven 
the death of his father. He knows his uncle is a murderer. He 
knows his own life would not be worth a pin’s purchase if by any 
accident the king should learn that he is cognizant of his crime. He 
will feign madness, to cloak his designs and lull the suspicions of the 
king. He knows, however, that Horatio and Marcellus are aware that 
he is perfectly sane, and he makes them swear not only that they will 
never “ make known that which they have seen,” but, further, 
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Never, so help you mercy, 

How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 
As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on, 
That you, at such times seeing me, never shall, 
With arms encumbered thus, or this head-shake, 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 
As, Well, well, we know, or, We could, an if we would, 
Or, If we list to speak; or, There be, an if they might, 
Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me; this not to do, 
= grace and mercy at your most need help you, 

wear. 


So all-important to the understanding of the character of Hamlet 
does Shakespeare consider this that he brings the ghost back twice to 
make Horatio and Marcellus swear that they will never reveal, by 
act or deed, the fact that Hamlet is not mad. And if this is not 
evidence enough, we have Hamlet making his mother promise that 
the king will not for 

A pair of reechy kisses 
Make you to Bol all this matter out, 
That I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in craft. 


And 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness speaks. 
Again,— 
Bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word; which madness 
Would gambol from. 


Even the king, after watching Hamlet with Polonius, says,— 


Nor what he spake, though it lacked form a little, 
Was not like madness, 


“ He shall with speed to England.” He is not insane: therefore he 
is dangerous. Could any author have taken more pains than this to 
instruct the actor how a character is to be played? And yet, in the 
fate of all this, against the author’s express instructions, commentators 
will distort and misinterpret Shakespeare’s language and build up the- 
ories of their own, to the destruction of his meaning and the ruin of 
the tragedy. Hamlet’s inaction, retrospection, and indecision are often 
insisted upon as another sign of mental weakness, Surely far too much 
stress has been put upon this one side of his many-sided character. As 
a fact, Hamlet at times acts with the most remarkable quickness and 
decision. Let. us take his first scene as an example. No sooner has 
Horatio told him of the appearance of the ghost than Hamlet sets to 
work and cross-examines him with all the alertness of a practical law- 
yer. The when, where, and how are brought out in the clearest manner, 
and immediately Hamlet says, “I will watch to-night ;” and he does 
watch that night. “I will speak to it;” and he does speak. Not 
much lack of decision here. hen the players arrive, does he not at 
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once conceive the idea of the play,—‘“ to catch the conscience of the 
king”? Immediately on the success of this ruse, going straight from 
the play to his mother’s closet, he comes across the king, and draws his 
sword upon him, and would then and there kill him; but that would 
not be revenge, to send the murderer, purged of his sins, to heaven. 
No, he cries,— 


Up sword, and know thou a more horrid hent. 
en he is drunk asleep, or in his rage, 

Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed ; 

At gaming, swearing; or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in’t ; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his soul may be as damned and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. 


But a few moments later, in his mother’s closet, he believes, on hearing 
the cry of Polonius, that he has caught the king about “some act that 
has no relish of salvation in’t,” and without a pause his sword is out, 
and Polonius is slain. Where is the lack of action here? 

Again, when he suspects Rosencrantz and Guildenstern on the voyage 
to England, he abstracts the commission from their cabin, copies it, in- 
serts in it their names in place of his own, and adds, “ That England 
should the bearers put to sudden death, not shriving time allow.” Is 
not this decision ? 

When the pirate gave the vessel chase and grappled with it, Hamlet 
says, “I boarded them ; on the instant they got clear of our ship; so 
I alone became their prisoner.” Therefore he was the only one who 
had boarded the pirate,—the first in action, the first to decide. 

It is too often supposed that Hamlet delays his revenge over a 
period of some years. This is another absurd mistake ; as a matter of 
fact, the whole action of the play does not extend over four months. 
At the opening of the play, Hamlet’s father has been dead barely two 
months,—“ nay, not so much,—not two.” In the play-scene in the 
third act, Ophelia says, “’Tis twice two months, my lord :” so that 
from the beginning of the first act to the close of the third we must 
allow about ten weeks. Allowing six weeks for the time between 
Hamlet’s murder of Polonius and the death of Ophelia, we have only 
the four months; for Ophelia dies at the end of the fourth act and is 
buried at the commencement of the fifth. Immediately after the burial 
the bout of foils takes place, and Hamlet kills the king. Hamlet does 
hesitate, he does pause and ponder, at times, but at others the swiftness 
of his action is most marvellous ; and surely both sides of his character 
should be considered. 

Another most important point is the age of Hamlet. Following 
some interpolated lines in the grave-digger’s scene, many commentators 
fix it at thirty, to the utter destruction of Shakespeare’s conception of 
Hamlet and the whole meaning of the play. The lines are, “I have 
been sexton here, man and boy, for thirty years.” My reply to this is 
that these are not Shakespeare’s words at all, but were introduced for 
the convenience of the actor, either Taylor or Burbage, both of whom 
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were incapable of looking the youthful prince. A man who has been 
sexton, man and boy, for thirty years, supposing him to have been 
twelve years of age when he began to dig graves, would be forty-two. 
Why, then, for generations has the actor been allowed to make up as 
the grave-digger looking at least sixty or seventy years of age, without 
remonstrance? If the text is right, the actor must be wrong. I have 
never yet seen a picture or drawing of the grave-yard scene in which 
the grave-digger is not represented as a very old man ; and quite right, 
too; the sexton should be a very old man ; and he is always presented 
to the imagination as such. The lines fixing his age at forty-two have 
crept into the text without thought on the part of ‘the interpolator, and 
the actor while altering the text retained the conception of the character. 
The other line, “ Yorick’s skull has been buried in the earth three-and- 
twenty years,” has been inserted for the same purpose ; the original line 
reads “a dozen years.” The other lines are no more Shakespeare’s 
than the passage introduced for the same purpose, reading, “Our son is 
fat and scant of breath.” The statement that Hamlet is thirty years 
of age no more accords with thé rest of the play than does the line “ fat 
and scant of breath” accord with Ophelia’s description of Hamlet, “The 

lass of fashion and the mould of form.” Other lines quoted in sup- 
port of the theory of Hamlet’s being over thirty are those spoken by 
the player king: 


Full thirty times hath Phebus’ cart gone round 
Neptune’s salt wash and Tellus’ orbed ground, 
And thirty dozen moons with borrowed sheen 
About the world have times twelve thirties been, 
Since love our hearts and Hymen did our hands 
Unite commutual in most sacred bands, 


These are understood to imply that Hamlet’s father and mother have 
been married thirty years, and are also accepted as a statement of 
Hamlet’s age. If his father and mother were married only thirty 
years, and he is over thirty years of age, why does not Shakespeare 
allude to his illegitimacy at some portion of the play? Yet another 
argument is that Hamlet says to his mother, when reproaching her for 
her sin,— 
Rebellious hell, 
If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones. 


And we are asked to believe that the word “ matron” signifies a woman 
fifty or sixty years of age, and therefore Hamlet must be thirty. Is 
_ not every mother a matron, whether she be sixty or sixteen? The 

whole play turns upon the incestuous intercourse of the queen and her 
husband’s brother. This had been going on during the lifetime of the 
dead king, if we may trust the words of the ghost, who says,— 


Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast, 

With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, 

Won to his shameful lust 

The will of my most seeming virtuous queen. 
Vou. XLV.—39 
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Let us imagine a woman fifty or 4 years of age inspiring such 
a passion in the mind of a man like Claudius. Does it not strike 
one immediately as being truly revolting? Can we imagine Sheke- 
speare building so glorious a tragedy as “ Hamlet” on such a theme? 
With a handsome, sensual, attractive woman of forty it is reasonable, 
but surely not with a woman of fifty or sixty. Over the actual state- 
ments of Hamlet’s age made by Shakespeare himself there should be 
surely no controversy. He is constantly referring to him as “ young.” 
He refers to Romeo as the “ young Romeo,” and again to Orlando as 
the “ young Orlando.” Will anybody assert that Romeo or Orlando 
is over thirty years of age? Will any one avouch that Shakespeare’s 
power of imagery was so poor and scanty that only the one word 
“young” could be found by him to describe a boy of nineteen, like 
Romeo, and a man of thirty? In the first scene, Horatio alludes to 
Hamlet as the “young Hamlet.” Horatio is himself a young man. 
In the second scene, the king says, “ For your intent in going back to 
school in Wittenberg.” It is immaterial to me whether he meant 
school or college. So far as we can gather, the schooling would com- 
mence at twelve or fourteen, and at the age of thirty a prince like 
Hamlet would be commanding armies in the field. Again, if Hamlet 
had attained his majority, why is he not on the throne? Granting that 
the throne of Denmark went by election, Hamlet is the beloved son of 
a beloved father, “loved by the distracted multitude,” popular, and 
with absolutely no bar to his claim to the throne. In the third scene, 
Laertes, in warning his sister against Hamlet, says,— 


For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favor, 
Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood; 

A violet in the youth of primy nature; 
Forward, not permanent; sweet, not lasting. 


Can we for a moment believe that Shakespeare would use the word 
“ forward”—.e., precocious—concerning the love of a man over thirty 
years of age? Laertes is himself a young man of not more than twenty- 
one or twenty-two. Would he be likely to speak of the love of a man 
of thirty as being in the youth of primy nature? Further, he goes on 
to speak two or three lines which seem to have escaped the notice of 
nearly every commentator or critic who has yet endeavored to fix the 
age of Hamlet at thirty,—viz., 


For nature crescent does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. 


If these words have any meaning at all, they mean that Hamlet has 
not done growing, either physically or mentally. Is this possible in a 
man thirty years of age? Surely not. Polonius immediately after this 
takes occasion to warn Ophelia against Hamlet because he is young. He 
says,— 
For Lord Hamlet, 
Believe so much in him, that he is young. 
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In the second scene of the second act, speaking to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, the king says,— 
I entreat you both 


That being of so young da: brought up with him, 
And sith so neighbored to his youth. - 


Hamlet himself, speaking to these two young men, appeals to them by 
“the consonancy of their youth.” The king further alludes to Hamlet 
as this “mad young man,” and again speaks of Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern as his “two school-fellows.” In fact, there is hardly a scene in 
the play in which some allusion to Hamlet’s youth is not made. And 
yet, in the face of all this, we are to believe that Hamlet is over thirty ! 

In the Tatler newspaper, dated Tuesday, September 20, to Thurs- 
day, September 22, 1709, appears a criticism of the Hamlet of Mr. 
Betterton, who was unquestionably a very successful exponent of the 
character. Almost the first detailed criticism of any one in this char- 
acter relates to Betterton. It is generally conceded that Betterton was 
taught how to play the part by Sir William Davenant, who received his 
conception of the character directly from Shakespeare himself. There 
is no question of Davenant’s intimacy with Shakespeare, and, if my evi- 
dence be trustworthy, he transmitted his conception of the piece, gained 
from his intimacy with the author, to Betterton. This is the Betterton- 
cum-Davenant-cum-Shakespeare idea of Hamlet : 

“TI was going on in the reading of my letter, when I was interrupted 
by Mr. Greenbat, who had been this evening at the play of Hamlet. 
‘Mr. Bickerstaff,’ said he, ‘had you been to-night at the play-house 
you had seen the force of action in perfection. Your admired Mr. Bet- 
terton behaved himself so well that, though now about seventy-six, he 
acted Youth, and, by the prevalent power of proper manner, gesture, 
and voice, appeared through the whole drama a youth of great expecta- 
tions, vivacity, and enterprise. The soliloquy when he began the cele- 
brated sentence of “To be, or not to be,” the expostulation when he 
explains with his mother in her closet, the whole ardor after seeing his 
father’s ghost, and his generous distress for the death of Ophelia, are 
each of them circumstances which dwell strongly upon the minds of 
the audience, and would certainly affect their behavior on the parallel 
occasion of their own lives. Pray, Mr. Bickerstaff, let us have virtue 
thus represented on the stage with its proper ornaments, or let the orna- 
ments be added to her in places more sacred. As for my part,’ said he, 
‘I carried my cousin Jerry, this little boy, with me, and shall always 
love the child for his partiality for all that concerns the fortune of 
Hamlet. This is entering youth into the affections and passions of 
manhood beforehand, and, as it were, antedating the effects we hope 
from a long and liberal education.’”” Thus says Bickerstaff, otherwise 
Dean Swift. 

In the original legend of Hamlet, by Saxo Grammaticus, we are 
informed that “ Feggi killed Orvendio and married his wife, and that 
Hamlet was then twenty years of age, and that Hamlet, to lull the 
suspicion of his uncle, feigned madness the better to carry out his plans 
of vengeance,” 
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By the ancient Northmen a madman was considered to be sacred, 
and to injure one would be a sacrilege. Hamlet, in his address to his 
people, says, “I hid my: knowledge under an assumed cloak of mad- 
ness,” and “ this before I had come to man’s estate.” 

Thus in the original legend and in Shakespeare’s play we are again 
and again told that Hamlet was not mad, and that he was quite young. 

It is obvious that the tragedy gains in attractiveness if Hamlet is 
played asa young man. By representing the king and queen as beings 
in the very prime of life they interest the audience instead of boring 
it, and thus the balance of the play is preserved. The eye of the spec- 
tator is pleased by the appearance of the most important characters, the 
sensibilities are no longer shocked, the student finds matter for fresh 
thought in the new aspect in which the play is presented to him, and, 
above all, he sees Hamlet as Shakespeare saw him first in the crude 
legend of Saxo Grammaticus, but strengthened, enlarged, glorified, and 
immortalized by the grandeur of his genius. 





Wilson Barrett. 





DEAD FLOWERS. 


A TUFT of mignonette, a withered rose !— 
Numberless foolish hearts have treasured such. 
Now, as I lift them from their long repose, 
They turn to dust and crumble at a touch,— 
Poor flowers, that meant so much ! 


They meant—pure love and limitless belief 
In summer’s faithfulness, in sunny skies; - 
They mean—one lonely pang of silent grief, 
Just one true tear that in a moment dries,— 
For even sorrow dies. 


So with the millions who have hoarded flowers : 
The frail love-token lasts, the heart’s love goes. 
Man’s vaunted strength and woman’s boasted powers 
Are more ephemeral even than the rose, 
The frailest flower that blows! 


A withered rose, a tuft of mignonette !— 
How passing weak must be the human heart! 
For these outlive even love, outlast regret, 
Abide even when grim pain, with blunted dart, 
Makes ready to depart. 


George Barlow. 
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HEN it was suggested to me to say a few words on “ Recent Art 
Progress,” my first thought was whether, as regarded the pictorial 
art of England, there was really much progress to record. I speak of 
England first, as it is the country I know best. Numerically, of course, 
the ranks are much stronger, the general level of art production is higher, 
and the works of certain clever young painters, unheard of ten years ago, 
are now highly esteemed; and this may be said of nearly every country 
lately represented in Paris. . 

The spread of art education throughout England during the period 
between the last two International Exhibitions in Paris has had some 
results not altogether foreseen by its promoters. It has crowded the 
profession with a host of young and generally indifferent painters, but 
has not very perceptibly raised the level of appreciation of good pictures 
by the public. This is one of many adverse influences that must be 
taken into account in forming any estimate of the present position of 
art in this country. As regards education, the facilities afforded by the 
Government National Art Training Schools at South Kensington, and 
throughout the country, were never more complete than at present ; but 
the fact remains that thousands of young people step down annually 
from the platforms of their local schools of art, bearing away prizes 
awarded by their judges in London for skill in copying in chalk from 
the antique, or in painting in water-colors from still life. These prize- 
holders are congratulated by all their friends, but the hopes thus raised 
. of a future art career are, I need hardly say, in a few years ruthlessly 
dispelled. By “art career” (the common phrase) I mean the career of 
a painter of pictures,—“ genre,” landscape, or portraits,—whose work 
we are chiefly considering, and on the success of which the reputation 
of a country in the world of art largely depends. 

As a matter of ways and means, the attention of some of the cleverest 
students in England is now directed to decoration and design. Here is | 
a career open to thousands ; and it is a satisfactory state of things, con- 
sidering the number of young people who are being forced forward by 
our school-masters under the system of “ payment by results.” These 
students—many of whose designs compete with the best in Europe— 
administer to the decoration of our houses, and help to keep the wheels 
of our factories from standing still. Some of the best original work I 
have seen in England of late has been in schools conducted and sup- 
ported by manufacturers for their special wants,—such as designs for 
fabrics, silks, stuffs, wall-papers, glass, pottery, and the like. It is 
worth while to draw prominent attention to these facts because there is 
no question that at present there is more scope for the employment of 
young artists in this direction than in any other; and it is the most 
active and healthy aspect of the art movement that we have to record. 

But how does this affect the painter of “ genre,” and of pictures gen- 
erally, in England? It affects him in a somewhat unforeseen and evil 
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way. There is no room for doubt that the very attractive, and too often 
assertive, schemes of decoration for the interior of a room, as seen in 
the wall-papers by William Morris and other manufacturers, have had 
much to do with the decline of purchases of modern paintings. Speak- 
ing broadly, the wider the diffusion of taste in the interior of our homes, 
the more attractive the work of our architects, decorators, and paper- 
hangers, the worse for the painters of pictures who exhibit them in 
ordinary frames. We are passing through a phase of assertiveness in 
these matters, and shall emerge, let us hope, into a period of repose, 
when backgrounds, as backgrounds, shall be more considered. There 
is no necessity, of course, for any collision; some of the most beauti- 
ful homes in England, and more especially the new houses in America, 
are decorated and considered with a view to the hanging of pictures ; 
but it is a fact that many cherished pictures have been taken from the 
walls of English houses during the last few years to make way for the 
decorator, with his geometric patterns and “harmonies.” There is a 
fashion in these things, and the tendency at present among certain 
painters, who are in the minority, seems to be to consider decorative 
effect above all things. We may take as an example for our purpose 
a large picture by E. Burne-Jones called “Cophetua and the Beggar- 
Maid,” which was exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery in 1884 and at 
the Paris Exhibition last year. It is one of the most characteristic 
works ever painted by this artist, and will be remembered best for its 
fine decorative character and color,—regarded rather as a piece of tapes- 
try than as a picture. Thus, reflected upon the canvas of a painter of 
mediseval tendencies, we may note the passing fashion of the time; 
and the land of Wilkie, Gainsborough, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, of 
Turner, Constable, and Crome, of pictures hanging in old oak-panelled 
rooms and in quiet “Queen Anne” interiors, is occupied for the moment 
with the relative merits of early Italian wall-papers and decorative sub- 
tleties from Japan. 

The art of England in its relation to other countries, and the prog- 
ress upwards, or downwards, of some of its living painters, can only be 
briefly referred to here. The position may perhaps be best considered 
by a glance at the collections which were sent to the last two Paris In- 
ternational Exhibitions. 


PAINTINGS. 


The English collection, although maintaining a higher level of excel- 
lence, in 1889 was less complete (owing to some untoward circumstances) 
and attracted less attention from foreigners than in 1878. America, on 
the contrary, was of course much stronger in 1889. 

When the English painters rallied their forces on the Champ de 
Mars in 1878, a crowd of curious sight-seers lingered round the work 
of many, to them, unknown artists. Pictures by the late Sir Edwin 
Landseer (who died in 1873) were hung side by side with Frith’s 
“ Derby Day” (now in the National Gallery), Sir John Millais’s “ Yeo- 
man of the Guard” and “ North-West Passage,” L. Alma-Tadema’s 
“ Sculpture-Gallery,” Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ Elijah,” G. F. Watts’s 
“ Love and Death,” Luke Fildes’s “Casual Ward,” Herkomer’s “ Last 
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Muster,” Poynter’s “Catapult,” and “The Beguiling of Merlin” by 
Burne-Jones. These works, and many more which it would be impos- 
sible to catalogue here, were prominent in 1878, and the painters of them 
have achieved success in England. It will be interesting to note how 
far the painters representing in some sort the popular art of England 
seem to have progressed in 1889. Sir John Millais, whose principal 
occupation is portrait-painting, showed a power and variety of resource 
in his ten pictures exhibited in Paris in 1878 which was only excelled 
in 1889, in the general estimation, by his portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 
One of the ten, a small picture called “The Gambler’s Wife,” painted 
much earlier, and well known to the public by the etching, was one of 
the gems of the earlier Exhibition, and far exceeded in artistic interest 
his later and more popular “ Cinderella,” “Cherry Ripe,” “ Bubbles,” 
and other pictures of children. Mr. L. Alma-Tadema, more skilful 
than ever in technique in 1889, shows plainly that his mission is still 
to paint Roman maidens and marble floors, and that the public may 
expect little else at present from his hand. Mr. F. Leighton (now 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Baronet, President of the Royal Academy*) 
was represented in Paris in 1878 by a picture of “ Elijah” painted for 
the Museum of Art in Liverpool, also by “The Music-Lesson,” two 
seated figures, a delicate rendering of Oriental tints and draperies, well 
known by the engraving. But the painter of the “Cimabue” in 1855, 
and of the great processional picture called “ Daphnephoria” in 1876 


(which many visitors to the Manchester Exhibition of 1887 will remem- 
ber), was not adequately represented in 1878. Last year he sent the 
“Captive Andromache,” a large and important work, with numerous 


figures thoroughly characteristic of the painter, now in possession of 
the Corporation of Manchester. Here, also, were exhibited his bronze 
figure of “The Sluggard,” and another, a statuette, called ‘“ Needless 
Alarms.” ; . 

Of Mr. Burne-Jones’s single exhibit in 1889 I have already spoken ; 
his earlier work, which included “The Beguiling of Merlin,” attracted 
more attention in Paris in 1878. “The Beguiling of Merlin” and 
the series of panels entitled “ Days of Creation” were exhibited at 
the first opening of the Grosvenor Gallery by Sir Coutts Lindsay in 
1877, and were succeeded in the following year by “The Seasons,” 
“Laus Veneris,” and “Le Chant d’Amour.” Public interest was 
great in those days in the work of an artist who had rarely exhibited 
in public and whose dislike to picture-shows was well known. It may 
be interesting to mention that another great series of pictures will 
shortly be seen from his hand. 

Mr. G. F. Watts, whose paintings are familiar to Americans, sent 
“Love and Death” to Paris in 1878, and last year “ Love and Life,” 
“Hope,” “The Judgment of Paris,” and other pictures, in all eight 
exhibits. They sufficed to draw attention to a painter of the intel- 
lectual qualities of whose work we form a better estimate when seen 
collected in his own house in Melbury Road, Kensington, or as ex- 





* Sir Francis Grant, the well-known portrait-painter, was President of the Royal 
Academy ‘in 1878. 
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hibited lately in. the Museum of Art in New York. Mr. Watts’s 
pictures were certainly not seen to advantage in Paris last year. 

Let us now turn to the work of one or two prominent, and com- 
paratively young, painters who since 1878 have advanced steadily to 
the front. Mr. Hubert Herkomer, who gained the gold medal in 
1878 for his picture of the Chelsea Pensioners called “The Last 
Muster,” and has received various other distinctions, exhibited two 
remarkable portraits in Paris last year. His principal picture, “The 
Chapel of the Charter-House,” was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1889 and purchased by the Council under the terms of the Chan- 
trey Bequest. It is larger and more important in technique than the 
Chelsea Pensioners, but has less human interest from an artistic 
point of view. Mr. Herkomer’s portraits are well known in America 
from the artist’s own etchings, two especially, a lady in black, “ En- 
tranced,” and a lady in white, “ Miss Katherine Grant.” These por- 
traits may be taken as indicative of the direction in which some of the 
_ energies of our painters—English by birth or by adoption—are 
tending. 

The law of supply and demand, the real demand in England at the 
a time for good portraits (especially from those who can paint a 
ady), is naturally diverting the attention of many talented artists. 
For instance, the painter of “ Applicants for Admission to a Casual 
Ward” (Luke Fildes, now R.A.), which, in spite of being hung rather 
out of sight, was highly thought of in 1878 (for earnestness of purpose, 
it - be, rather than for technique), appears for the moment to have 
joined the ranks of the portrait-painters; and he steps easily to the 
front rank in his Portrait of Mrs. Luke Fildes, which was in last 
year’s Paris Exhibition. 

Another artist who in the last few years passed from the ranks of 
“genre” to the very highest position as a portrait-painter should be 
mentioned here,—the late Frank Holl, R.A. . No artist in England 
had risen more rapidly ; but few of his friends who saw the two pic- 
tures sent to Paris in 1878 and knew his work at that time could have 
predicted so brilliant a career. Thus, in the present, as in the past, 
portraiture, the most trying and exacting of professions, is absorbing 
some of the best talent of contemporary artists, and in England espe- 
cially, in so marked a degree that no notice of art progress would be 
complete without a reference to it. 

ther painters have shown progress during the decade in widely 
different ways: thus, among the landscape-painters most honored in 
Paris in 1889 are Henry Moore, with his unsurpassed effects of light 
on disturbed seas and moving clouds, and B. W. Leader, with his 
winter sunsets on calm low land, fringe of village spires and wintry 
trees, They have both extorted admiration from their French con- 
jreres,—admiration for English landscape the most frank and unre- 
served it has ever been my fortune to hear expressed across the Channel. 
And, yet, who shall say that the painters named have gone far from 
the beaten track or stand out from the ranks of landscape-painters as 
having exceptional gifts ? 

Of the men whose works made a distinct impression in Paris in 
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1878, two should be mentioned, young artists of great promise who 
died early, George Mason, the painter of “The Harvest Moon,” and 
Frederick Walker, A.R.A., who was represented by “The Old Gate” 
and by ten water-color drawings. The English water-colors came as a 
sort of revelation of the art of England in that year, the extent to 
which the art was practised being little known or not very seriously 
considered abroad. This, as a separate “cult” and branch of art (to 
the workers in which our Royal Academy holds out no hope of dis- 
tinction), sustained its high reputation in 1889, and it seems to find a 
home in England in several prosperous institutions. 

To return to the oil paintings. “The Return from Inkerman,” by 
Miss Thompson (the painter of the “ Roll-Call’’), “ Dawh,” by E. J. 
Gregory, “ Medea,” by F. Sandys, and “The Tirewoman,” by H. 
Graham, were singled out in 1878 for special notice, but these painters, 
and others that could be named, have scarcely realized the promise 
of their early successes. A very powerful and passionate picture ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy in 1876 and in Paris in 1878 was “The 
Wreck,” by William Small. This picture held out hopes of the artist 
as a painter which have never been fulfilled; but his work in black and 
white is well known in all parts of the world. 

~ On the contrary, Mr. W. L. Wyllie (who had his “Sea-Birds” hung 

nearly out of sight in Paris in 1878) came triumphantly to the front in 
1889 with his “Toil, Glitter, and Grime,” a true picture of Thames 
barges coming up on the tide. Among the younger men who were 
little known in 1878 and who have since made a place for themselves 
should be mentioned J. W. Waterhouse, A.R.A., 8. J. Solomon, Stan- 
hope A. Forbes, T. B. Kennington, J. D. Millet, A. Hacker, G. Clausen, 
David Murray, Adrian Stokes, W. H. Bartlett, and Walter Langley, 
and the rising young portrait-painters J. J. Shannon, William Carter, 
and others. We mention these as points of interest in the artistic firma- 
ment of 1890. We cannot see all the fixed stars at one sitting; the 
list would be too long if only made half complete. 

What is the outcome of it all? What was the general verdict 
abroad,—a verdict worth much more than individual opinion? It has 
been said that the progress of art in any country should not be judged 
by exhibitions,—that “its real growth and influence should be sought 
in silent places,—in undisturbed atmospheres favorable to the growth 
of mosses and ferns.” But for the purpose of these notes we can deal 


only with what we see. 
SCULPTURE. 


Let us glance for a moment at Sculpture, an art which must at least 
be en évidence. From the few English exhibits in Paris in 1878 in 
the galleries on the Champ de Mars—the truth should be told—there 
was little to be gathered in the way of promise or hope. Sculpture in 
England seems more than ever an exotic; it is still suffering from a 
lack of great teachers, from an adverse climate, and from a general 
, want of interest on the part of the public. It would be of little use 
‘to recall many names of sculptors who were represented in Paris in 
1878; two were prominent,—Sir J. EK, Boehm, with his colossal 
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“ Clydesdale Stallion,” and J. H. Foley, with his portraits. (The latter 
died in 1874.) But in 1889, curiously enough, the works in sculpture 
that were singled out for praise for their moti, if not for other qualities, 
were not by sculptors at all !—such as Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ Ath- 
lete struggling with a Python” and Mr. G. F. Watts’s bust of “ Clytie.” 

In last year’s Exhibition, some French artists and sculptors with 
whom I had conversations were enthusiastic— some naturally, some 
perhaps politely—about the Ecole Anglaise. They expressed admira- 
tion for the work of Alfred Gilbert, Hamo Thornycroft, Onslow Ford, 
and one or two other sculptors; also for Sir Frederick Leighton’s bronze 
figure called “ Needless Alarms,” for a little bronze of “ A Young Tiger,” 
by J. M. Swan, and for the more tentative studies in low relief by the 
late Randolph Caldecott. Voila tout! Alfred Stevens (represented in 
Paris in 1878 by his designs of a caryatid for a chimney-piece) died in 
1874, R. Caldecott (following in his footsteps) died in 1886, and the 
lamp of genius, as far as England is concerned, seemed to burn most 
brightly in the Paris Exhibition in the “Icarus,” “ Perseus,” and “ An 
Offering to Venus,” by Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A., our greatest living 
sculptor. Other names come to mind in this connection, such as Harry 
Bates, whose relief of “ Hounds in Leash” was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1889. 

But, with the remembrance fresh in every one’s recollection of the 
display of modern French sculpture in the Paris Exhibition of 1889, 
and of the wonderful retrospective section of French Art, these may 
appear small things to record. Nothing in its way was more interest- 
ing or informing than to hear some unbiassed, natural questions and 
observations from those whom we may style, for the sake of argu- 
ment, our artistic confréres. Three remarks I call to mind referring 
to the English exhibit in the Section des Beaux-Arts. 1. A certain 
wonderment as to the small impression made by such works as 8. J. 
Solomon’s “Samson” in a gallery crowded with less ambitious pictures. 
2. An expression of surprise at the “disappointing color and tech- 
nique” of the pictures by Watts,—coming, be it observed, from men 
highly appreciative of the artist. 3. A pointedly expressed amaze- 
ment at “the treatment of Millais” in permitting colored imitations 
of his charming picture of a child, called “ Bubbles,” to be spread 
broadcast over the Exhibition. ‘“ We do not pretend to understand the 
English,” remarked our French friends; “but the atmosphere is too 
loaded here: perhaps the time is not favorable for criticism ;” “ c’est 
loin du monde qu’on peut juger sainement des illusions dont ils nous 
environnent.” 

Of the influence of modern French art, of which we hear so 
much in England, the outcome is, to say the least, of uncertain 
quality. Studio talk in England is of realism, impressionism, “ plein 
air,” and the like; but neither from the “ Newlyn School,” those chil- 
dren of the mist who have chosen the one spot in England where the 
rainfall is greatest and where more “ shrouded days” are recorded than 
anywhere else,—the coast of Cornwall,—nor from the so-called “ Im- 

reasionists” (whose exhibition at Messrs. Goupil’s in Bond Street, 
laude, in December lest, yas in many examples an outrage on our 
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sense of the beautiful), have we yet reaped the promised harvest. But 
the Newlyn School, breaking through many traditions, has already 
produced artists of undeniable merit; and the “Impressionists,” if 
showing little subtlety or skill in painting as a body, have at least the 
courage of their opinions, and one of the youngest of them, in the late 
Goupil Exhibition, challenged comparison with M. Béraud in effects, 
difficult enough, of the garish light in the interior of a café concert. 
These are straws showing the direction of the wind, the present shifting, 
uncertain condition of the artistic atmosphere. 

But the modern French school, with which so many of our young 
artists are more or less in sympathy, is also on shifting sands. It is so 
occupied, as one writer expresses it, in the solution of technical prob- 
lems that “the mind behind the canvas” is less and less apparent ; the 
French are “ becoming more scientific and full of dexterity every day,” 
and, as a consequence, their work is “less beautiful and less interesting.” 

There is no space to follow this subject further now. Let us con- 
clude with a mention, merely, of the very remarkable exhibit in Paris 
last year by American artists,—of J. J. Sargent, the portrait-painter, 
at his best, of Harrison’s wave-painting, of Pearce, Dannat, Stewart, and 
others,—and record one general impression, that of admiration for the 
great advance in technique and for the reticence (amidst much tempta- 
tion) of a school, as yet, without national style and without tradition. 

Modern art is a comprehensive word, and the display at the late 
Paris Exhibition would alone fill a volume; but no notice of recent 
art progress should omit a mention of the exhibit of wood engraving 
by American artists which formed one of the most instructive sections 


of the Paris Exhibition of 1889. 
Henry Blackburn. 
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QO LONE aloofest one of heaven’s highway, bowed absently upon 
the chilly night, 
Bright mother! when shall thine estrangéd ray turn tender, and suck 
up my little light? 


My heart, on high, beheld the seraphs pass, and here has only, at the 
valley’s bend, 

Visions of rain and wind and trampled grass,—for its first uses home- 
sick to the end. 


Why should I keep in patience longer yet by this dark pool of earth 
my signals brave ? 
Hardly to tyrants is their gleam a threat, hardly a solace unto any slave! 


Nor can I shine nor sing, as once afar: man’s ache of thought has 
reached me. Right me now! 

Take back the fallen and the faithful star, to know as much, to be as 
calm, as thou ! 


Louise Imogen Guiney. 
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gered not so much by definite achievement as by perennial 
fascination and charm, no figure in the literature of our century 
can vie with that of Shelley. The gulf between our ideals of life, and 
even of art, and his, grows visibly broader; yet he holds us with a 
magnetism which no intellectual divergence impairs. His convictions, 
though urged with magnificent imaginative energy, are often palpably 
crude and barren, and of all his contemporaries he has the loosest and 
faintest grasp upon reality ; yet a generation of realists founds a society 
to study him. His pre-Darwinian ethics and politics are indulgently 
or contemptuously ignored by those who ardently defend or disparage 
the far subtler revolutionism of Ibsen. But all are, sooner or later, 
for a longer or a shorter time, arrested by him, and turn with involun- 
tary interest to the twentieth recital of his pathetic life and death. 
And the spell which keeps Shelley’s personality fresh and vivid has 
diffused itself in some measure over his whole entourage. Among 
those who composed this entourage there are many whose names have 
still an. independent luminosity of their own, and several who in his 
day entirely outshone him. Yet, when we turn over the records of 
Godwin, of Hunt, of Moore, of Southey, even of Byron, we are sensible 
of stirring a little dust, of setting free a little mould. A much larger 
number, though conspicuous enough in their time, would be wholly 
forgotten in ours but for the chance which brought them into touch 
with the vitalizing genius of Shelley. Not that they were always 
without high merit; but in this crowded century high merit is only a 
ticket in the lottery of fame,—a condition, not a guarantee,—and the 
goddess Reputation flings her glory and her gold about with much of 
the blindness proverbially attributed to Justice. Hogg and Trelawny 
stand in the front rank of English biographers; but, brilliant as their 
books are, it is mainly their subject which keeps them alive; and Tre- 
lawny’s “ Adventures of a Younger Son,” in spite of the magnificent 
airs with which he gave it to the world (a transaction vividly illumi- 
nated by the present volumes), is now buried not many fathoms less deep 
under the waters of oblivion than Hogg’s “ Prince Haimatoff” itself. 
It is probably to the latter and larger group—to those who are re- 
membered essentially through their association with Shelley—that im- 
partial criticism must assign the remarkable woman who became his 
second wife. But no literary satellite ever took less pains to be remem- 
bered apart fronr its central luminary. Always shrinking nervously 
from publicity, peremptorily refusing to share in Trelawny’s proposed 
Life (to the great disgust of that hero), and doing her best, in vain, to 
arrest the catchpenny lucubrations of Medwin, it is not surprising that 
Mary Shelley has been known to the present generation all but exclu- 
sively as her husband’s wife. While he lived, indeed, her existence was 
so intimately bound up with his that his biography could hardly be 
written without, so far, implying hers. But the miserable catastrophe 
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which abruptly closed his career withdrew her from the sphere of 
immediate Shelleyan interest ; and the agony of those Lerici days was 
treated as the last scene of a drama upon which it seemed only natural 
that the curtain of an all but complete oblivion should be allowed to 
fall. Yet the larger half of her life was yet to come, and, though the 
joyousness, never exuberant, was wrung out of it, it is, as we now see, 
by this long monotonous sequel* to the enthralling romance of her 
youth that we first thoroughly understand Mary Shelley. The record 
which Mrs. Marshall has drawn, in large part, from material hitherto 
unknown, is therefore a contribution of importance to our means of 
judging a woman who has been a standing example of the perils which 
beset the wives of men of genius; for while his detractors have com- 
monly included her in their abuse of him, his friends have sometimes 
exalted him at her expense, and she has had to pay the penalty both 
of sympathizing, and of failing to sympathize, with her husband. She 
has been reproached for insensibility to conventions in the chapter about 
Harriet, and for subserviency to them in the chapter about Emilia. 
Let us, then, with the help of the new material now before us, attempt 
to understand her career as a whole. 

The only child of William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, she 
inherited the Irish ardor of her mother’s temperament, together with 
something of her father’s outward coldness and restraint. In him 
this was the natural garb of an intellect rather penetrating than sensi- 
tive; but in her it disguised, and very often concealed, a heart intensely 
sympathetic and full of the need of social. intercourse. Her early life 
probably confirmed this quality. Losing her mother at her birth, and 
without brother or sister of her own, she grew up with little experience 
of intimate companionship. Her step-mother was a woman whose 
bustling vulgarity would hardly have tempted Godwin to be false a 
second time to his anti-matrimonial principles, had it not permitted her 
to smooth the way to that consummation by gross and deliberate flattery. 
Of her two half-sisters, neither Jane, with her shallow vivacity, nor 
Fanny, affectionate but bornée, ever stood very near to Mary; and her 
father, who, as publisher of the “Juvenile Library,” was much occu- 
pied with the enlightenment of other people’s children, had little leisure 
or sympathy for his own. On the other hand, the intellectual atmos- 
phere of Godwin’s household was keen and stimulating, and vibrated 
with the revolutionary ideas of which its existence was in some sort 
the negation. While yet a child in experience, Mary heard the deepest 
problems of life discussed, and became familiar with the theory of the 
solubility of social bonds before she had ever felt their power. Her 
first warm friendship was probably that which ripened during her visit 
in the summer of 1812 to the delightful family of the Baxters at Dun- 
dee. It was on the day after her return in October with Christy Baxter 
that Mary first saw Shelley, when he, in company with the blooming 
Harriet and the inevitable Eliza, spent the evening at Godwin’s house. 
Of this memorable occasion the Muse of history, with her usual short- 





*“The Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley,” by Mrs. Julian 
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sightedness, has recorded little but fragmentary details,—the fresh com- 

lexion of Harriet, and the splendors of her purple satin dress. Yet 
Godwin’s young and ardent disciple had already excited keen interest 
in the lively household of Skinner Street by his letters from Ireland: 
and from Wales. ‘“ You cannot imagine,” Godwin had written to him, 
“how much all the females of my family are interested by your letters 
and your history.” Godwin himself was flattered, but also somewhat 
embarrassed, by a disciple who proposed to carry out his principles 
without any of those respects of time and person which with him 
separated theory from practice, and whose otherwise copious dictionary 
was devoid of the word compromise. The closer acquaintance which 
followed speedily shattered the ideal edifice of friendship reared by the 
enthusiasm of Shelley. Godwin, who in his relations with the morbid 
and feeble Patrickson appears the model of a wise and kindly Mentor, 
betrays his most pitiable inconsistencies in his dealings with Shelley, 
whose naive unworldliness throws them into the most glaring and 
damaging relief. Patrickson, it is true, had not run away with his 
daughter; nor was Patrickson the prospective heir of six thousand 
pounds a year, but the recipient of Godwin’s own generosity. It was 
Godwin’s misfortune that the sad plight of his finances led him to be- 
stow indignation and to seek relief in the same quarter, and made him, 
in his attitude towards Shelley, a half-grotesque, half-pathetic compound 
of the offended moralist and the needy debtor. 

Mary, on the other hand, found in Shelley for the first time a man 
who satisfied to the full her intellectual sympathies,—a man penetrated 
in every fibre with an ardor like her own, and armed, as she was not, 
with both fearless audacity and a brilliant though unchastened faculty 
of expression. Shelley, on his part, wrung by the coldness of Harriet, 
and at length in June, 1814, convinced, rightly or wrongly, of her un- 
faithfulness, yielded to the profound attraction which a nature so kin- 
dred to his own not unnaturally inspired in him. The eventful step 
which followed, on the evening of July 28, has been viewed rather 
from Shelley’s than from Mary’s point of view. It is an evidence of 
her implicit faith in him that, with her mother’s history in her mind, 
she unhesitatingly undertook it. The assumption on which both acted, 
that the formation and dissolution of families are matters of purely in- 
dividual choice, in which society has no concern, can find no place in 
any system of ethics of less pristine simplicity than Shelley’s, and need 
not, therefore, be discussed; but of their sincerity there can be no 
question. / 

From this point until Shelley’s death, Mary’s life is as familiar as 
his, and little could be added to the sympathetic picture already traced 
in great detail by Prof. Dowden. Mrs. Marshall has shifted the 
camera a little, and the perspective is slightly altered; but her work, 
though honestly constructed from the original materials, has at times, 
almost inevitably, the air of being a reproduction, and rather a hasty 
and inartistic one, of his. In one respect, indeed, the adoption of the 
less artistic method which marks her book was a counsel of wisdom. 
Prof. Dowden, like any other literary workman of the finer sort, pre- 
ferred to work up his materials into his own narrative rather than to 
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strew them broadcast over his pages. But this method did not and 
could not give that immediate knowledge of the sources which the 
modern reader credits himself with desiring and, when they are piquant, 
' both desires and demands. Hence Mrs. Marshall has done good service 
in giving us, at some cost to the artistic finish of her work, wholesale 
quotations from the letters and journals of this most eventful period 
of Mary’s life. The diary of the struggling years of wandering in 
England, which is presented to us at great length, is merely a string 
of brief jottings, the matter-of-fact incidents of every day, rarely in- 
terrupted by a thought,—a moving phantasmagoria of goings and 
comings, walks and talks, studies and slumbers, humors and illnesses, 
births and deaths. Yet the picture which disengages itself in the 
memory when all this restless detail has subsided is one of permanent 
charm and pathos,—the bright youthful figures of “the Maie” and her 
“Elfin Knight,” sharply relieved against a sordid, shadowy back- 
ground of money-lenders, bailiffs, duns, and lawyers, with an interme- 
diate group of figures in half-light, the wayward, vivacious Clare, the 
plausible scapegrace Charles, Hogg cynically good-natured, Peacock 
cynical without good nature, and hapless Fanny Godwin, meek, unob- 
trusive domestic drudge as she was thought to be until the day when, 
with a flash of her mother’s vehemence of will, she “took arms” against 
her life in that lonely lodging-house in Cardiff. 

The memorable summer of 1816 was for Mary, as for Shelley, the 
beginning of serious authorship. The “ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” 
sprang from the snows of Mont Blanc, and “ Frankenstein” was the 
offspring of a night of uneasy slumber in their lake-side villa near 
Geneva, after an evening with Byron. Both the thrilling and eerie 
motif of the story, and the moral import which is rather insinuated 
into than gathered from it,—the perils of social isolation,—are suffi- 
ciently Shelleyan ; but the original conception belongs unquestionably 
to Mary, and there is no reason to attribute to her husband any 
other influence upon its execution than that of stimulating sympathy. 
“ Frankenstein” is certainly one of the most remarkable examples ex- 
tant of the literary utilization of a dream : it was to prove, however, 
her culminating achievement, and now remains the solitary pillar on 
which her independent reputation rests. The journey to Italy which 
shortly followed its completion did not bring to Mary the extraordinary 
access of inspiration which it kindled in her husband. It was for her 
in great part a time of harrowing crises and painful anxieties,—the 
death of her only daughter Clara (“ my sweet girl whose face resembled 
his”) in the inn at Vessins, that of William the next year under the 
malarial heats of Rome, the cruel detention and final death of Allegra, 
and then the agitation, harder to bear because she could not share it 
with Shelley, produced by the episode of which the “ Epipsychidion” 
was the fruit, and humiliating disillusion the issue. Scandal-mongers, 
too, were busy as of old, and Byron, who knew the truth, countenanced, 
if he did not help to wing, the poisoned shafts which fell upon his 
friend and his friend’s wife and sister. “ Poor souls!” wrote Mary 
Shelley to Mrs. Gisborne, “we live innocently, as you, well know: if 
we did not, ten to one God would take pity on us, and we should not 
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be so unfortunate.” Over all these things, indeed, she triumphed, and 
the record of books read flows equably on as. before,—Ariosto, Dante, 
Virgil, Spenser, Fletcher, Jonson, and later, under the tutorage of 
their fantastic guest-Mavrocordato, Homer and Herodotus in Greek. 
But she did not feel impelled to write. Shelley was convinced that she 
had a genius for drama, and urged her to the attempt with the united 
ardor of faith and love. Now it was the story of Beatrice Cenci, which 
he was himself presently to re-create, now that of Charles I., on which 
he afterwards produced what but for the “Cenci” would have been 
held a convincing proof of his own dramatic incompetence. “ Re- 
member, remember Charles I.!” he wrote to her in 1818: “I have 
been already imagining how you will conduct such scenes. The second 
volume of St. Leon” (Godwin’s romance) “ begins with this proud and 
true sentiment : ‘There is nothing which the human mind can conceive 
which it may not execute. Shakespeare was only a human being.’ ” 
But, however human Shakespeare might be, neither.Charles I. nor the 
Cenci bourgeoned under Shelley’s diligent watering. Mary produced, 
however, in the last summer of their married life, the historical romance 
of “ Castruccio” (afterwards known as “ Valperga’”). Castruccio was 
a prince of Lucca in Dante’s time, and the choice of his story, though 
suggested long before at Marlowe, was probably confirmed by their 
enthusiastic Dante readings of this year. It reflected, otherwise, the 
political ardors of Shelley, and the heroine Euthanasia (the last sur- 
vivor of a noble house), whose love for Castruccio is equalled only by 
her enthusiasm for the liberty of the republic of Florence, is an aristo- 
cratic republican like Shelley himself. The prophetess Beatrice was a 
still more pronounced specimen of that grandiose type of womanhood 
which always fascinated Shelley’s imagination. “I know nothing,” he 
wrote to his publisher, Ollier, “in Walter Scott’s novels which at all 
approaches the sublimity and beauty of this—creation, I may say, for 
it is perfectly original, and, although founded upon the ideas and 
manners of the age which is represented, is wholly without a similitude 
in any fiction I ever read.” These glowing phrases, which would 
have done no more than justice to his own far greater Beatrice, made 
little impression upon Ollier. The publication of the novel was de- 
layed, and before any further steps had been taken the catastrophe of 
July, 1822, had withdrawn its author forever from the sympathy 
which had steadily fostered its slow growth. With the instinct of a 
sensitive imagination, Mary had been haunted by bodeful presages 
throughout the winter: she entered with a shudder the lonely house 
on the Spezzian bay which was to be their last home, and physical ill 
health supervened to plunge her into the lowest depths of depression. 
“No words can tell you,” she wrote afterwards to Mrs. Gisborne, 
“ how I hated our house and the country about it. Shelley reproached 
me for this; his health was good, and the place was quite after his own 
heart. What could I answer? That the people were wild and hate- 
ful, that though the country was beautiful yet I liked a more countri- 
place, that there was great difficulty in living. . . . This was all I 

ad to say ; but no words could describe my feelings : the beauty of the 
woods made me weep and shudder; so vehement was my feeling of 
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dislike that I used to rejoice when the winds and waves permitted me 
to go out in the boat, so that I was not obliged to take my usual walk 
along the shaded paths and alleys of vine-festooned trees,—all that 
before I doted on, and that now weighed on me.” Shelley, on the 
other hand, as this passage hints, revelled in unusual vigor, and a sen- 
sitive ear may detect a touch of bitterness in the words, as if the phys- 
ical contrast they describe had not been altogether bridged over by his 
sympathy. One cannot ignore that the husband and wife whose nature 
so finely supplemented each other were, during the last months of their 
common existence, now and then driven by physical conditions to a 
degree of divergence which Mary endured in silence, but which wrung 
from Shelley, in an unguarded moment, one of those impatient ex- 
pressions which his critics so well know how to utilize: “I only feel 
the want of those who can feel and understand me: whether from 
proximity and the continuity of domestic intercourse, Mary does not.” 
And in still stronger words, which Mrs. Marshall does not quote, “ It 
is the curse of Tantalus that a person possessing such excellent powers 
and so pure a mind as hers should not excite the sympathy indispensa- 
ble to their application to domestic life.” One wonders that a man 
whose faculty of compassion was, to all appearance, so ample and so 
easily touched, should find sympathy with his sick wife so hard. But 
Shelley’s compassion was rooted rather in love than in any sensitive- 
ness to suffering, and his love was, though not wholly abstract and im- 
personal, yet so strongly infused with ideal aspirations that it attached 
itself to living and breathing women rather as apparent fulfilments 
of these than as beings dear for their own sake; and if the glass grew 
dim and the image blurred, he was capable of brief disloyalties in 
word and spirit, such as this language to a third person about his 
wife implies. Women, however, rarely love in this way; and it is 
certain that Mary Shelley, with whom.we are here alone concerned, 
never swerved from the passionate devotion to her husband which 
possessed her from the first. And now, without an instant’s warning, 
came the end. 

The calamity was to her immeasurable. ‘The scene of my exist- 
ence is closed,” she wrote to her best friend in the memorable letter 
dated on the very day, nay, the very hour, of Shelley’s fiery obsequies : 
“they are now about this fearful office, and I live!” Human sympathy 
was given her, but not in unstinted measure. Edward Trelawny, 
indeed, the large-hearted “ Pirate” whose adventurous tales had inter- 
ested the imagination of Shelley and Mary during the last six months, 
showed the somewhat reckless chivalry of his Celtic nature on its very 
finest and most thoughtful side; even Byron curbed his egoism, was 
“very kind, and with the Guiccioli visited me often.” Leigh Hunt, 
settled in Pisa with his ailing wife and the “ six little bhidhgennds® 
of whom Byron wrote impatiently, expressed the deepest grief. But 
Hunt’s regrets for Shelley the man and the poet were not unmingled 
with others for Shelley the wealthy and open-handed friend, for Shelley 
the contributor to the funds and the pages of the “ Liberal ;” and they 
did not prevent him from engaging in that unseemly struggle with Mary 
for the possession of her husband’s heart, which has left a permanent 
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stain upon his memory. To her father Mary had not written at once, 
fearful perhaps of a repetition of the stoical counsels with which he 
had ilies to the news of her children’s death. There was no danger : 
Godwin, after waiting for some days, wrote a letter in which genuine 
sympathy with his daughter struggles for expression with alarm at the 
withdrawal of the financial pillar of his crumbling house. Byron’s 
“ kindness,” too, an impulse as abnormal in him as it was constitu- 
tional in Shelley, was rapidly exhausted: his involuntary liking for 
the “Snake” had at no time been colored by any attraction to the less 
magnetic nature of his wife ; and, after promising her the funds for her 
return to England, he disappeared, to play the more magnificent part 
of lavishing his wealth upon the liberation of Greece, leaving his 
friend’s widow to be relieved out of the slenderer resources of Trelawny. 
Trelawny, indeed, showed at times an extravagance in his Samaritan 
enterprises which one might be tempted to call quixotic if he had been 
a lean fanatic instead of a robust and genial adventurer brimful of 
humorous self-confidence and buoyant high spirits. “Do not go to 
England,” he wrote to her, “to encounter poverty and bitter retrospec- 
tions. Stay in Italy. I will most gladly share my income with you, 
and if under the same circumstances you would do the same by me, 
why, then you will not hesitate to accept it. I know of nothing would 
give me half so much pleasure. As you say, in a few years we shall 
both be better off.” One is tempted, too, to smile, though not unkindly, 
at his resolute measures for securing a place one day for his own heroic 
ashes beside the immortal dust ‘of Shelley and Keats in the little Prot- 
estant cemetery of Rome; there the Pirate meant to lie when his 
battles and his braveries were over, sharing the classic consecration of 
the spot, and contributing a not inappreciable increment to its glory. 
Throughout the melancholy narrative of Mary Shelley’s later life 
the bright boyish figure of Trelawny plays erratically to and fro, like 
a gay arabesque upon a dusky ground; and his cheery and at times 
brilliant letters, with those of the equally vivacious but far less amiable 
Clare, afford a not unwelcome relief from the pathetic but oppressive 
monotone of Mary’s anguish. For the present, his friendship and that 
of her sister in calamity, Jane Williams, remained her chief hold in the 
blank desolation of her life. How terrible and how lasting that deso- 
lation was, the reader of her journals and letters, amply quoted by Mrs. 
Marshall, has now an opportunity of judging for the first time. She 
was by temperament always prone to despondency when alone, and, 
now that loneliness was her permanent state, she had few resources 
against despair. Trelawny’s description of her after their first meeting 
as “ witty, social, and animated in the society of friends, though mourn- 
ful in solitude,” is the key to her inner history. 

Financial reasons made it necessary, after some months of uncertain 
existence, to return to England. The parting was bitter. She had, 
indeed, little cause to be grateful to the land whose treacherous loveli- 
ness had destroyed her husband and two children. There, however, 
they remained, and there she had lived with them the divinest life she 
had ever known. She had at times, as we have seen, spoken harshly 
of Italy ; but now, when forced to leave it, its radiant beauty became 
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an embodiment of the irrevocable past, and England, with its mists 
and rains, a symbol of the joyless future which lay before her. The 
contrast which Shelley had playfully drawn out in delicious verse in 
his “ Letter to Maria Gisborne” was lived, in bitter earnest and sober 
prose, by his wife. It was after a visit to the Gisbornes themselves, 
when she had been a fortnight in London, that she wrote to Hunt, 
“T know not why, but seeing them seemed more than anything else to 
remind me of Italy. Evening came on drearily, the rain splashed on 
the pavement, nor star nor moon deigned to appear. I looked up to 
seek an image of Italy, but a blotted sky told me only of my change. 
I tried to collect my thoughts, and then, again, dared not to think, for I 
am a ruin, where bats and owls live only, and I lost my last singing 
‘ bird when I left Albano.” And months after, in her Journal, she 
breaks out, “ Italy, dear Italy, murderess of those I love and of all my 
happiness, one word of your soft language coming unawares upon me 
has made me shed bitter tears.” She tried to occupy herself with 
literary work, but to little purpose. ‘Amidst all the depressing cir- 
cumstances that weigh on me, none sinks deeper than the failure of my 
intellectual powers. Nothing I write pleases me. Whether I am just 
in this, or whether the want of Shelley’s (oh, my loved Shelley, it is 
some alleviation only to write your name!) encouragement, I can 
hardly tell, but it seems to me as if the lovely and sublime objects 
of nature had been my best inspirers, and, wanting them, I am lost. 
Although so utterly miserable at Genoa, yet what reveries were mine 
as I looked on the aspect of the ravine, the sunny deep and its boats, 
the promontories clothed in purple light, the starry heavens, the fire- 
flies, the uprising of spring! Then I could think, and my imagination 
could invent and combine, and self became absorbed in the grandeur 
of the universe I created. Now my mind is a blank, a gulf filled with 
formless mist.” The appearance of her “ Frankenstein” on the stage, 
the sight of which had distracted one of her first sad evenings in 
London, turned her thoughts to the drama, and she submitted some 
specimen scenes to her father’s judgment. Godwin was at no time 
prone to illusive estimates of other people’s powers, and he measured, 
far more accurately than Shelley had ever done, the strength and the 
limitations of his own daughter. He replied at once, in a letter full 
of acute criticism and penetrating self-knowledge, which forms- a 
valuable contribution to his own biography, and, as such, has been 
partially quoted by Mr. Kegan Paul. “ Is it not strange that so many 
people admire and relish Shakespeare, and that nobody writes or even 
attempts to write like him? To read your specimens, I should suppose 
that you had read no tragedies but such as have been written since the 
date of your birth. Your personages are mere abstractions,—the lines 
and points of a mathematical diagram,—and not men and women. If 
A crosses B, and C falls upon D, who can weep for that? Your talent 
is something like mine,—it cannot unfold itself without elbow-room. 
. + + I can do tolerably well if you will allow me to explain as much 
as I like, if, in the margin of what my personage says, I am permitted 
to set down and anatomize all that he feels. Dramatic dialogue, in 
reference to any talent I possess, is the devil. To write no more than 
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the very words spoken by the character is a course that withers all the 

wers of my soul.” The words indicate very effectively one of the 
ines of influence which have replaced the drama by the novel as the 
chosen artistic medium of an analytic age. Mary was not altogether 
- convinced by her father’s reasoning, and throughout her life a powerful 
piece of acting, such as Kean’s Othello, would kindle in her the futile 
longing after the forbidden glories of the stage; but she never again 
made any serious effort to capture them. She wrote, nevertheless, not 
without effort and reluctance, and in part under the stimulus of want 
rather than of inspiration, a series of romances which obtained readers 
and reputation in the literary interregnum which lay between Scott and 
the Brontés. Considerable personal interest belongs, indeed, to her 
“ Lodore,” in which she recalls and reproduces, from the lonely vantage- 
ground of her later London life, the feverish excitements and adven- 
turous vicissitudes of her early years there with Shelley. Outwardly, 
indeed, her present life was less solitary than her Journals suggest. 
As the author of “ Frankenstein” she occupied a place in the literary 
world which would in any case have been conceded without much diffi- 
culty to the daughter of William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, 
and even to the wife of Shelley ; and the mysterious flavor of atheistic 
and democratic heresy which these associations conveyed rather en- 
hanced the attractiveness of a suffering and still beautiful woman. At 
the hospitable house of the Novellos, on Shacklewell Green, where she 
was welcomed with the kindliest sympathy, she was always a distin- 
guished guest. Mary Novello, afterwards Mrs. Cowden Clarke, has 
vividly described her as she then appeared : “ her well-shaped, golden- 
haired head, almost always a little bent and drooping; her marble- 
white shoulders and arms statuesquely visible in the perfectly plain 
black velvet dress; . . . her thoughtful, earnest eyes; her short upper 
lip and intellectually curved mouth, with a certain close-compressed 
and decisive expression while she listened, and a relaxation into fuller 
redness and mobility when speaking; her exquisitely formed, white, 
dimpled, small hands, with rosy palms, and plumply commencing 
fingers, that tapered into tips as slender and delicate as those in a 
Vandyke portrait.” 

There is a certain unintended felicity in the last allusion ; for Mary 
Shelley’s attitude to the stirring contemporary life of her later years is 
not without suggestions of the unsubstantial repose, the passive distinc- 
tion, of a portrait, charged with the mellow memories of the past, but 
without any real relation to the present or the future. The outward 
events of those years are of little moment, and are soon told. They 
belong rather to her son’s biography than to hers. In 1833, after long 
hesitation, she moved away from the comparatively congenial society of 
London to solitary lodgings at Harrow, to give him the benefit of the 
school. In 1836 her father died, in the following year her good friends 
the Gisbornes. In the same year she labored hard upon the edition of 
her husband’s poems, Sir Timothy Shelley’s veto having been tacitly 
withdrawn. In 1840 her son took his degree at Cambridge, and there- 
upon received an allowance which relieved his mother thenceforward 
from money cares. After an interval of seventeen years, she now 
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undertook, in company with her son and a college-friend, the long- 
desired journey to Italy, at first to Como and Milan only, in the 
following summer to Venice and to Rome. In 1844 the prolonged 
old age of Sir Timothy at length came toaclose. Percy Shelley suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy, and four years later he married. Three years 
afterwards, Mary Shelley died, and was buried near her son’s home at 
Bournemouth, where, somewhat later, her father and her mother were 
transferred also, not without clerical protests happily futile. 

The critic, whether of life or of literature, who turns over the pa- 
thetic record of Mary’s after-career, is chiefly concerned to see what light 
it throws upon the personality of the wife of Shelley. In one respect 
the conditions are very favorable. We do not easily press deeper into 
the inner strength and weakness of a life than where it is sharply 
divided into two contrasted periods, one passed in the full sunshine of 
a congenial and stimulating influen®, and the other in struggling to 
make head against its loss; and literature has few instances in which 
the division is so sharp, and the contrast so unrelieved, as here. A 
thirty years’ widowhood, part of it further darkened by persecution, 
calumny, and want, ripened much in Mary which Shelley’s companion- 
ship had left in the germ, if it also ruined much that he had eagerly 
tended. It turned the girl who at seventeen had written with im- 
patient scorn of the hapless Harriet whose place she had taken, into 
one of the most merciful of women. It also strengthened her natural 
reserve,—her incapacity, as she expressed it, “to put myself forward,” 
—and thus set a barrier which Shelley’s impetuosity would have beaten 
down, if it had ever arisen, between her and the party of reform in 
state and society to which by all the traditions of birth and education 
she belonged.. The remarkable “Confession of Faith,” as Mrs. Mar- 
shall calls it, in her Journal of 1838, makes her position and the causes 
of it very clear. ‘ With regard to the Good Cause,”—the cause of the 
advancement of freedom and knowledge, of the right of women, etc.,— 
“Tam not a person of opinions. . . . Some have a passion for reform- 
ing the world. Others do not cling to particular opinions, That my 
parents and Shelley were of the former class makes me respect it. I 
respect such when joined to real disinterestedness, toleration, and a clear 
understanding. My accusers, after such as these, appear to me mere 
drivellers. For myself, I earnestly desire the good and enlightenment 
of my fellow-creatures ; but I am not for violent extremes, which only 
bring on an injurious reaction.” She then proceeds, in a very interest- 
ing passage, to account for, rather than to justify, her creed: “ I believe 
we are sent here to educate ourselves, and that self-denial and dis- 
appointment and self-control are a part of our education ; that it is not 
by taking away all restraining law that our improvement is to be 
achieved.” In these last words the wife of Shelley indicated a concep- 
tion of law utterly antagonistic to his. Law was to Shelley, in his 
most characteristic utterances, though they became less emphatic, no 
doubt, as he approached maturity, a shackle, which man advances by 
shaking off, not by submitting to. No doubt her attitude arose in large 
part from her instinctive hesitancy, her dread of conspicuous and iso- 
lated action ; and she freely admitted this, But she was conscious, too, 
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of the crudity of Shelley’s views. ‘The anecdote reported by Matthew 
Arnold strikingly illustrates this. At the time when the question of 
Percy’s education was growing urgent, she had a conversation with a 
friend, Mr. Arnold’s informant, upon English schools, “Send him 
where they will teach him to think for himself,” advised the latter 
(apologizing afterwards to the great school-inspector, rather needlessly, 
or the triteness of the counsel,— You know the banalities one comes 
out with.”) “My God!” rejoined Mary Shelley, “send him where 
they will teach him to think like other people.” Shelley had himself 
desired that his son should go to a public school. But his mother had 
additional reasons for preferring this; and so, at great cost to her, the 
son of the unworldly genius whom Eton had persecuted and Oxford 
expelled was sent to Harrow and to Cambridge. Percy, however, as 
Mrs. Shelley well knew and probably did not regret, was no genius, 
and his amiable common sense ffirove and flourished in the air which 
acted only as an irritant upon the more strangely tempered nature of 
his father. 

Equally characteristic was Mary Shelley’s attitude to the brilliant 
and enthusiastic woman-reformer, Frances Wright. In 1827, a letter 
was presented to her, by the son of Robert Dale Owen, from an un- 
known lady in Paris, who had spent her life in the energetic working 
out of social schemes, and now offered her friendship in glowing terms 
to the daughter of Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft. The offer im- 
plied no condescension on Mary’s part. Frances Wright was one of 
the most distinguished women of her time, equally familiar in New 
York, where she had produced a successful tragedy, and in Paris, where 
she was intimate with all the opposition leaders. She was wholly de- 
void, however, of social vanity, and several years of her life, and much 
of her fortune, had been spent in a brave effort to create in the wilds 
of Tennessee one of those Utopias of freedom and equality which, a 
generation before, had dazzled the sober Southey to the extent of a 
corduroy suit, and the visionary Coleridge to that of a rather pre- 
maturely wedded wife, who could not, like the corduroys, Be put by 
when the bubble of Pantisocracy burst. Under the exposure and hard- 
ships of camp life Frances Wright’s health had at length broken down, 
she had been compelled to retire to Paris, and thence she had written to 
Mary, in the hope, as subsequent correspondence showed, of winning not 
only her friendship but also her active adherence and help. In this, 
however, she was deceived. Mary replied with sympathetic warmth, 
eliciting an ecstatic outburst of devotion in return; they met some 
weeks later, and parted only when Miss Wright once more set sail for 
Tennessee, leaving Mary to her brooding sorrows and her despondent 
ro ae but by no means carried away by the stormy ardors of her 
riend. 

For the rest, if she shrank from public effort, she was never back- 
ward in giving private help. As she justly said in her Journal, “ If I 
have never written to viniiouse the rights of women” (one of the sore 
points. with her accusers), “I have ever befriended women when o 
pressed. At every risk I have befriended and supported victims to the 
social system ; but I make no boast, for in truth it is simple justice I 
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perform ; and so I am still reviled for being worldly.” And she was 
singularly ready to forgive even grave injuries to herself. Byron’s 
treatment of her had been in the end ignoble,—far more so, indeed, 
than she ever knew; but the news of his death, a few months later, 
drew from her nothing but fond reminiscence of the past. Jane - 
Williams, her sister in sorrow, wrung her sensitive heart by calumnious 
assertions, gust near enough the truth to be poignant, of her own 
superior influence over Shelley. Yet Mary did not cease relations with 
a woman who was no doubt not so much malignant as vain. There was, 
however, no weak disregard of what her own dignity demanded: never 
thrusting her ready affection upon others, even where, as in the case 
of Caroline Norton, she would have welcomed the permission, she also 
knew very well how to keep her own too ardent worshippers at a 
distance. Towards Trelawny her relations, in spite of some anger, 
occasional impertinence, and one untenable demand on his part, were 
throughout those of affectionate friendship. But she knew his weak- 
ness, and her answer to the demand in question is a model of dignified 
self-assertion, touched with quiet scorn, but not exceeding the bounds 
of friendly plainness: “ My name will never be Trelawny. I am not 
so young as I was when you first knew me; but I am as proud. I 
must have the entire affection, devotion, and, above all, the solicitous 
protection, of any one who would win me. You belong to womankind 
in general, and Mary Shelley will never be yours.” 

This last word may serve as a fitting close to the present record of 
a life in which fidelity was the key-note and central inspiration. Her 
intellectual faculty, though distinguished, and capable, under casual 
impulses, of remarkable achievements, was not of the stuff from which 
lasting reputations spring. Quickened to its utmost vigor by Shelley’s 
companionship, it steadily flagged and faded when that was withdrawn. 
The whole meaning of that larger half of her life which then lay before 
her is summed up in devotion to his memory. Such devotion is a new 
tribute to any man’s fame; and the simple stone, shadowed by laurels 
and cypresses from the Roman sun, under which Shelley’s ashes lie, is 
not a truer or more lasting monument of him than the life lastingly 
desolated, when scarcely beyond girlhood, by his death,—a monument, 


this, on which the famous Cor cordium might not less fitly be inscribed. 
C."H. Herford. 
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OW wuch that we at first intend 
Escapes us ere we reach the end ! 
At the White City’s outer walls 


The weary pilgrim faints and falls. 
Charles Henry Liiders. 
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NE of the most remarkable movements recorded in history is that 
which has in view the occupation of Africa and its swift civiliza- 
tion by compulsory means. The English in the Nile Valley, in South 
Africa, and on the Gold Coast, the French in North Africa, Senegambia, 
and Gaboon, the Germans on the East Coast and in the Cameroons, and 
the managers of the Congo Free State movement in the interior, are 
all co-workers in the enterprise. The slow missionary methods of the 
past are not to be given up: they are to be increased tenfold in extent 
and activity. The accomplished Belgian geographer M. Wauters* has 
given us a succinct historical and geographical view of the whole under- 
taking, beginning with the meeting in 1862 of Baker with Speke and 
Grant upon the Upper Nile, and ending with the arrival of Stanley 
and Emin at Bogamoyo, on the east coast, in December, 1889. The 
story is told with admirable clearness and accuracy, yet with not 
too much minuteness of detail. For one who may wish to take a short 
and comprehensive view of the present situation in Central Africa, and 
to refresh his memory as to the course of noteworthy events in that 
region during the past thirty years, no more convenient and trust- 
worthy guide is now accessible than this compact vidimus of the subject 
in question. What a stirring, vivid narrative it is! What strong 
portraits are here drawn of the principal characters in that intensely 
fascinating story! Gordon, a knight-errant without fear and without 
stain, at once the Galahad and the Bayard of his times; the Mahdi, 
the embodiment of the hopes and the wild dreams of Moslem ambition ; 
Lupton Bey, the type of the pushing, fearless element in the Young Eng- 
land of to-day ; Emin Bey, active in mind and body, far-sighted, daunt- 
less, and disinterested; Wilhelm Junker, Russian by birth, but German 
by descent, one of the most adventurous explorers Africa ever saw, and | 
a man who has contributed very much to our knowledge of the region 
in question; Casati, the brilliant Italian traveller; Tippoo Tib, the 
re Afro-Arabian merchant, type of all that is best and most 
hopeful in the native character ; and finally Stanley himself,—British 
by birth, American by choice, and cosmopolitan by nature and the 
force of circumstances,—the central figure of the whole of the later 
narrative. 

With the story are blended excellent biographical sketches of several 
of the principal actors, and brief but well-devised accounts of the 
geographical and ethnological features of the continent. The greater 
part of the book is taken up with the narrative of Stanley’s latest ex- 
pedition ; and by the aid of the abundant illustrations any person who 
takes an interest in the subject can find in this work the clue by which 
to unravel the intricacies in which the matter has been involved in the 





* “Stanley’s Emin Pasha Expedition,” by A. J. Wauters. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1890, pp. 378. 
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minds of most of us,—an involvement due to our ignorance of the 
geography of the country and to the meagreness of the telegraphic 
reports from the expedition which from time to time have been printed 
during the past three years. The map appended to this volume is 
large and minute, and outlines the very latest African developments 
in excellent shape. 

Emin Pasha, the principal actor in the great Central African drama, 
is one of the most striking figures of recent times. Dr. Edward 
Schnitzer (for that is his real name) was born of Jewish parents at 
Oppeln, in Prussian Silesia, March 24, 1840. Left an orphan at an 
early age, he was adopted by a Protestant family, and when six years 
old was baptized. His gymnasial studies were carried on in a Roman 
Catholic institution ; and during his university career he saw a good 
many changes of place; for he studied in Berlin, Breslau, K6nigsberg, 
Paris, and Vienna, obtaining the doctor’s degree both in medicine and 
in natural science,—ornithology being a branch of science to which he 
gave especial attention. In 1869 he entered the service of the Turkish 
government. After some years’ employment in Albania and Anatolia, 
and at Constantinople, he went with Chinese Gordon (then Governor- 
General of the Egyptian Soudan) to Khartoom as a medical officer, with 
the title of Emin Effendi. Here his abilities soon won especial recog- 
nition ; and he was despatched into the interior on expeditions of much 
importance, which he conducted with great tact and wisdom. During 
all his expeditions he was diligent in the collection of scientific facts, 
some of them of rare value: these from time to time appeared in 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, up to the point when in 1883 the world for 
six years lost sight of him. In 1879 Gordon left the Soudan and 
placed Emin (now a Bey in rank) in charge of the Khedive’s Province 
of the Equator, as its governor. In this position, though operating 
with most unpromising material, he won many conspicuous successes. 
He pushed forward the work of civilization as Baker and Gordon had 
done, but in some respects with more success than either of them. He 
caused an increase in the culture of rice, indigo, cotton, and sugar-cane, 
established many cattle-breeding and cattle-training establishments and 
ostrich-farms, built roads, and founded towns, and in 1880 his province 
for the first time paid its expenses; in addition to which, his treasury 
had a surplus of forty thousand dollars. It was his firm belief that 
the province was then in a fair way to pay a large revenue to the 
Egyptian government. But the events at Khartoom in 1882 put an 
end to such hopes. These events Emin had predicted, and he would 
have taken steps to prevent them if he had been permitted to do so by 
the powers that then were. After the fall of Khartoom Emin was cut 
off for years from communication with civilization. He had under him 
fifteen hundred soldiers ; and all his followers, including women, chil- 
dren, and slaves, were not more than ten thousand in number. But the 
attacks of the Mahdists, and those Arab intrigues that drove the heroic 
Lupton out of the country in spite of his twenty victories in battle, 
did not greatly disturb the stability of Emin’s position. After 1885 
the civilizing process went on rather satisfactorily. Agriculture, and 
some of the minor kinds of manufacture, were gradually extended. 
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There were only two other white men, Casati and Junker, at this time 
in the province. In 1886 Dr. Junker made a very adventurous journey 
to Zanzibar, which he accomplished in a year’s time. The two expedi- 
tions of Lenz and Fischer (both sent out in 1885 to the relief of Emin) 
proved complete failures. It was not till January 20, 1887, that the 
major part of Stanley’s relief-party left London for the Congo basin. 

Tippoo Tib is another of the prominent actors in recent African 
history. He is an ivory-merchant of great wealth residing at Ny- 
angwe on the Lualaba, or Upper Congo. His father was a Zanzibar 
Arab, and his mother a negress of the Mrima race. His real name is 
Hamed-ben-Mohammad, Tippoo Tib being a nickname given to him 
on account of a peculiar motion in his eyes. He is at present some 
forty-five years old, and is the owner of immense plantations tilled by 
thousands of slaves. His high reputation for fidelity and ability, his 
courage, dignity, and chivalrous bearing, his swift decisiveness of man- 
ner, his patriarchal virtues of hospitality and truthfulness, and, not 
least, his prodigious wealth, have given him great and well-deserved 
influence in Eastern-Central Africa. Nominally a subject of Zanzibar, 
he is practically monarch of the whole region where he lives. All the 
travellers from Livingstone to the present day have liked and trusted 
him, and his own subjects and slaves are exceedingly proud of his ex- 
ploits and abilities. In 1887 Tippoo entered the service of the Congo 
Free State as Commissioner of the Stanley Falls district. That State 
was founded in 1885, under the nominal sovereignty of the King of 
the Belgians; and from its capital on the Lower Congo the Emin 
relief-expedition started on March 25, 1887. The very interesting par- 
ticulars of the expedition we cannot here relate. The civilized world 
soon lost all sight of Stanley, who had plunged into the awful wilder- 
ness of the Upper Congo. In the December following, Osman Digna, 
the Mahdist general operating against Suakin, sent to General Grenfell 
a letter containing the false news that Emin had been captured and 
was then in irons. A few days later, however, letters received from 
Stanley Falls gave us intelligence of the arrival of the expedition in the 
equatorial region, and of Emin’s good health and that of his associate 
Casati. The story of Stanley’s terrible hardships on this journey, of 
the final revolt of Emin’s followers, hard pressed by the Mahdists, and 
of Emin’s reluctant farewell to the land where he had so long and 
faithfully struggled against the enemies of African civilization,—these 
things must be passed over in haste ; nor can we dwell here on the pain- 
ful toils and sorrows of the march of fifteen hundred miles to Zanzi- 
bar, and the end of the relief-journey. , 

The question has been asked, Was Stanley’s expedition for the 
relief of Emin a success or a failure? The answer to this question 
must depend partly upon the point of view taken by the inquirer. As 
a party of rescue the expedition was an unquestionable success; and 
Stanley seems throughout to have taken the view that it was his busi- 
ness to rescue and bring home Emin and his Egyptian following. But 
from Emin’s point of view the case was very different. He had no 
desire to be rescued. He was engaged in a work which he enjoyed, 
and which he fully believed himself fitted for in a special degree. He 
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loved his chosen vocation as an advance-courier of civilization ; he 
liked the African people, he believed heartily in a great and happy 
future for them. What he thought he wanted was arms, ammunition, 
and possibly some reinforcement of men. In short, he looked for 
relief rather than rescue. It is true that just as Stanley came to him 
his own followers largely fell away, cajoled by their oo-religionists the 
Mahdists ; and there may have been some foundation for the suspicion 
that Stanley’s arrival hastened the development of a traitorous plot for 
Emin’s destruction. But judging by the facts that occurred, and in 
the absence of any full statement of the causes of the revolt, we must 
believe that Emin’s period of usefulness on his lonely post of duty had 
come to an end, and that it was high time for him to leave the equato- 
rial province to its fate. We may pardon him for not leaving it till a 
time came when he could hardly count on any friends in the country. We 
can all understand that his long and faithful service had had its pleasant 
as well as its repulsive side. He had exercised much power,—an 
exercise which to many people is of itself very sweet,—he had repulsed 
attack after attack of numerous and brave foes, he had baffled the 
machinations of enemies and the treachery of pretended friends. He 
had done this, alone and almost single-handed, year in and year out ; 
and now to give up the struggle and go away beaten was hard indeed. 
On the other hand, we may believe that he himself felt, when he came 
to review the situation, that it was time for him to leave his post. 
Another question has been asked by some doubters. What was the 
real need of any rescue-party? Why could not Emin have left the 
country at any time, making his way to the coast at Zanzibar, or reach- 
ing the Congo Free State by a shorter course? It must be remembered 
- that of Emin’s ten thousand followers hardly one-tenth were fighting- 
men. It was not till the desertion of the greater part of these troops 
(men who had served him well in many a desperate strait, and who had 
not been paid for the services of more than eight years),—it was not 
till their desertion that Emin could have felt justified in abandoning 
any of the non-combatants of his party to their fate. It seems to the 
present writer that Stanley’s arrival with a small but effective armed 
force furnished the only possible chance for Emin to leave the Soudan 
with honor to himself, and that even then, if any considerable part of 
his old forces had remained true to him, it would have been his duty 
to remain with them. If England, or Egypt (in whose service, or 
rather in that of Turkey, he nominally was engaged), had seen fit to 
send to Emin’s relief an army of occupation or a large supply of military 
stores, the case would have been very different. As it was, we must 
regard Stanley’s expedition as on the whole a successful one, at least 
from his own point of view, and so far as he himself is concerned. 
But is the country—this hot and seething region on the equator— 
worth redeeming from barbarism? Are the people the kind that have 
to be exterminated? The answer is decisive. The natural resources 
of the country are very great. In many parts the climate is agreeable 
and healthful even for Europeans. The Africans in this region are 
(according to the testimony of Baker and Emin alike) as brave soldiers 
as any in the world. The fate of Hicks’s army shows whaf stuff their 
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“enemies were made of. Lack of national unity has thus far kept them 
from being a far-conquering race; but if the spread of Mohammedanism 
and Mahdism shall do anything towards unifying them and inspiring 
them with fanatical zeal for the faith, the extension of European civili- 
zation in Africa may yet be put to severe tests. As it is, the true 
African has little apparent desire for real conquests. Wars are local 
affairs, slave-hunting expeditions, or cattle-raids, or ivory-speculations. 
The love for the country and the people which educated men like Emin 
and Junker have so often expressed implies a real merit in both country 
and people. lake for illustration the region of the tribes called collec- 
tively the Niam-niam. By all accounts this territory is exceedingly 
picturesque. Much of it has an agreeable climate; and though the 
people are cannibals, the traveller has only to exercise a reasonable 
amount of tact in order to feel perfectly safe from their attacks. 

The tribe called Monbuttoo presents still greater points of interest. 
All travellers agree in praising their truthfulness, courage, dignity, and 
kindness. Yet they are greedy cannibals. Their country is one of 
great beauty,—“an Eden upon earth,” in the words of Schweinfurth. 

. The very fertile Bongo country is also noteworthy, as well as the at- 

tractive territory of the tribes called Dinka, who are remarkable for 

a strong and, among Africans, almost unique sense of nationality. 

The future of Africa is as uncertain as it is possible for anything 
to be. It will probably be a long time before Germany and England 
will push their colonies far into the interior. The Congo Free State 
will not have any strong authority at points remote from navigable 
water. What will Cardinal Allemand-Lavigerie be able to effect against 
the slave-trade at points where the terror of French arms is not felt? 
Will Mahdism and the kindred anti-European Moslem movements 
spread, or are they the mere freaks of a fanatical frenzy, which cannot 
last? We may be reasonably sure that the occupation of all the African 
coasts by European troops and the presence of war-ships in African 
waters will practically kill the exportation of slaves to Moslem Asia ; 
and the rapid slaughter of elephants will limit the importance of the 
ivory-trade. As for the interior, its occupation for civilization must be 
slow. The people of Africa are not, as a rule, an industrious race ; 
but when they can no longer live by the sale of ivory and slaves and 
by cannibalism (for that will no doubt be repressed by European inter- 
ference), then they will have to work, or cease to exist. The African 
race is of far tougher fibre than any other savage race of which we 
know anything. its reproductive power is marvellous. At one time 
the Dutch in South Africa handled their black neighbors so roughly 
that it seemed likely that the region would become essentially a white 
man’s country ; but under British rule the black element has more than 
held its own, and to-day there is no part of the continent that ought 
to present to the friends of the colonization of Africa with Americans 
of African stock so many attractions as South Africa has. With a 
healthful climate, a good soil, settled laws, justice well established, the 
Cape Colony and its appendages ought to present to the would-be colo- 
nists among the colored people of America far greater attractions than 
Liberia or the Congo Free State can ever offer. 
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HEN the Nationalist millennium arrives, we shall see many startling 
changes; and, as we shall still be in a world wherein one gets nothing 
for nothing, our new privileges will be weighted with certain drawbacks. 

It might seem better to drop the first person, and speak of our descendants 
instead of ourselves; but Mr. Bellamy is now understood to look for the realiza- 
tion of his plan in less than the century allowed by his book, and his disciples 
have already begun an active propaganda, which may be expected before long 
to draw votes from almost all quarters. The Prohibitionists, indeed, will hardly 
join, for alcohol is not to be wholly banished from the coming state; but the 
Labor men will be attracted by the abolition of private wealth and the equaliza- 
tion of incomes; the Mugwumps, disgusted with long delays in reforming the 
tariff and the civil service, will naturally fall into line; the followers of Mr. 
George can ask nothing better than the doing away of rent, the nation holding 
all lands for the joint benefit of its members ; the Socialists will see their ideals 
presented on the grandest scale ever yet proposed or imagined; the increasing 
army of the discontented will welcome a revolution which promises to abolish 
poverty and minimize all other evils. The question may be knocking at our 
doors, in ponderous and practicable shape, before we know it; so it is perhaps 
well not to relegate it to posterity with the usual sneer, but to look calmly into 
the advantages and defects of the project. Granted that it is but a dream as 
yet; dreams, no less than prophecies, sometimes come true. <A hundred trees 
are planted, and nobody knows which of them shall spring up to giant size and 
yield abundant shade or fruit. Every reformer is derided for a while as a 
fanatic: Moses, and Buddha, and Mohammed, and Luther, and Galileo, and 
Mazzini, and the rest, had but a feeble or doubtful following at first, but their 
ideas grew and spread apace. “Thou knowest not which shall prosper, whether 
this or that.” Snap-judgments for or against are cheap: the only sure way to 
get the information is to wait and see. 

Objections to any new device are never lacking, even if it be purely in the 
realm of theory; still more, of course, if it proposes to modify practice. Con- 
servative opinions and vested interests had much to say against popular govern- 
ment, against Christianity, against trial by jury, free schools, locomotion by 
steam, manhood suffrage. The Nationalist scheme is certainly no exception: 
its apparent difficulties are manifold. Apparent, I say, for a plan cannot be 
criticised with full intelligence while it is in the air; it must have a chance to 
test itself and show what it can do. Still, a priori discussion is always in order. 

For instance,—to begin at random, and to pass by the “ privileged classes,” 
the millionaires and great corporations,—it seems doubtful whether all should 
have equal incomes; and this from considerations which affect both earning 
and spending. If A.’s brain-power is ten times that of B., it looks as if he 
ought to get more returns from it. So, if C.’s abilities by their direction are 
more effective than A.’s,—if A.can only write novels or teach Latin, while C. 
can “run” a big hotel, railroad, or iron-mill,—is not C. entitled to rank A., as 
he now does, in the matter of compensation? These may be mere conventional 
prejudices, but it will be some time before we get rid of them. Again, the man 
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of enlarged and cultivated mind can enjoy and utilize books, pictures, scientific 
materials and implements, facilities for travel and research; while his neighbor 
who lives on a lower plane has fewer wants, and can make less use for the com- 
mon good of such supplies as he may command beyond the needs of nature. To 
bring the higher education within the reach of all will only mitigate these in- 
equalities, which must remain until humanity endures a more radical change 
than is looked for even in the orthodox heaven. 

Another flaw in the new gospel (or what appears such to the imperfectly 
converted) is the destruction or weakening of home associations, so far as owner- 
ship of house and land is concerned. The self-respecting man of our day usu- 
ally aims to be his own landlord ; under Mr. Bellamy he will dwindle to a tenant. 
This will be a little hard on the possessors of old family mansions, and on those 
bucolic brethren (if any) who are rooted in the soil. To be sure, if we go on at 
our present pace for another generation or two this difficulty may be removed ; 
all the old farms will perhaps be abandoned, and all the old houses torn down 
to make way for shops. This reflection may be set against the argument that 
tenant-farming in this country has not generally been a success: better agricul- 
ture by government, it may be urged, than none at all, To feel our way a little 
further, it is not easy to see exactly how the co-operative system is to work in 
thinly-settled districts, nor how city people who prefer to dine at home rather 
than in a vast caravansary are to manage with “help” who are every way their 
equals. But it is perhaps considering too curiously to insist on these details, 
and Mr. Bellamy will no doubt explain them to our satisfaction when he has the 
time to spare. 

It would be hypercritical to object to the doing away (in part, at least) ot 
assemblages for church, concert, and the like, by advanced applications of the 
telephone, whereby song, symphony, or sermon can be turned on in your room 
at will. These conveniences are almost in sight already, and if men grow less 
gregarious, on their heads be the penalty. Perhaps eating in large companies 
will take the place, and produce the happy effects, of saying their prayers and 
listening to entertainments together. The coming man is by no means to be 
leas social than his progenitor, but more wisely and efficaciously so. 

A more dangerous snag rises in the form of ancient human selfishness, 
breasting the tide of administrative progress. Public corruption will indeed 
disappear under the new system, along with private begging, faking, bunco- 
steering, and emigration to Canada. There will be no more spoilsmen when 
there are no more spoils: the delightful absence of cash and the edifying assur- 
ance of a uniform annual credit to each citizen will have dug the deep and dis- 
honored graves of these abuses. But everybody’s business, being next door to 
nobody’s, is apt to call forth larger expenditures of wind than of careful and 
efficient zeal. An employee with no hope of a rise usually aims to earn his 
stipend and no more, Why economize, when the national pockets are deep, and 
overflowing with a huge surplus? Walking on a country road, I was overtaken 
by a stranger, who invited me to jump into his buggy. We came to a toll-gate; 
desirous to reciprocate my companion’s courtesy, I produced the needed pence. 
“No, no,” said he; “this is government money; I’m in the revenue.” They 
say the German railways are well operated, but not so well as ours: private 
enterprise, with private gains in view, beats salaried patriotism every time—up 
to date. 

The Nationalist scheme, with its highly-developed ethics, claims, indeed, 
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that in practice it could and would displace the old grovelling motives which 
have kept the world going thus far, by nobler ones which would prove quite as 
powerful. For gold put humanity; for self read truth and progress; in lieu of 
a corner lot and a brownstone palace let us aim simply at good work and the 
general welfare. That is a beautiful theory: it would be still more beautiful 
in daily exercise. The Christian religion had ideas of this sort, and has real- 
ized them to some extent, here and there, now and then. Its beneficial efforts 
have been much hampered by traditions and conventions; a social order handed 
down (with some modifications) for ages, and what many regard as essentials of 
civilization, if not laws of nature,—Individual Effort, a Circulating Medium, 
Competition, Natural Selection, the Struggle for Existence, the Survival of the 
Fittest. Remove these, give us a thorough-going and high-toned socialism, and 
the gospel would have such a chance to get in its work as it never has had yet. 

Oh, but laws of nature cannot be removed. Doubtless not; but their appli- 
cation may be changed by altering so much of the environment, the external 
conditions of life, as is matter of custom, tradition, and legislation. You fling 
about the word /aw much too freely,—so say the prophets of the future order. 
Some of your so-called laws are really violations of the higher law, and what 
you call essentials of civilization will before long be recognized as essentials of 
barbarism. 

This is a large claim, a bold defiance of established institutions; but it is 
well to have the case put squarely. It may be that the new dispensation will 
regenerate society: it needs to, if it is to support itself. It may be that, re- 
lieved from base consideration of domestic ways and means, the Presidents and 
senators and heads of departments, and superintendents and foremen and clerks 
and janitors, and even the common workmen, will be, each in his place, as 
zealous, as prudent, as indomitable, as the picked man of to-day in booming his 
particular mine and uplifting his individual pile. It may be, and it may not. 
That is all guess-work: nobody knows, or can know. People may dignify their 
belief or unbelief with the name of knowledge, and say, This thing shall be, or, 
It cannot and shall not be; but these are the mere pretences of dogmatism. 
The hardened cynic, or the equally hardened practical man, will ignore the 
matter, or treat it as a bad joke. The curious inquirer (since this new doctrine 
has already attracted some attention) will weigh its visible pros and cons, and 
suspend his opinion. The infrequent disciple of Socrates will say of it what 
Gamaliel said of the infant Church. The eager hunter after novelties and nos- 
trums will afflict the movement with his cackling adhesion. The true devotees 
will gird themselves for the battle; if their faith be of the kind that moves 
mountains, it will find plenty of exercise. 

Success is the test of merit, and the chief virtue of our time is the ability 
to “get there.” When Mr. Bellamy’s doctrines have passed through constitu- 
tional amendments into practice, most of us will be ready to admit that they 
deserved to triumph. It will then be well to build a high board fence around 
the improved commonwealth, to keep out the Chinese, the mining “ Hunga- 
rians,” and the sort of Italians who now land in droves at the port of New 
York; for so much uncircumcision would be a thorn in the side of the body 
politic, and foreign nations are not to fall into line till we have set the example. 
And meanwhile it will be necessary to go to work vigorously on our tramps and 
other home heathen, who have thus far proved little more amenable to the civil- 
izing process than those of Africa and Central Asia: if they are to be equal in 
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income and dignity with the rest of us, they must learn to behave themselves. 
“To have a republic you must first have republicans,” and the millenniun, it 
may be confidently predicted, will not arrive till the people are in some degree 
prepared for it. So the first step should be to invigorate our city missionary 
societies, and furnish them with largely increased facilities. After that it will 
be well to provide and enforce sxsthetic, ethical, and economic instruction 
through the length and breadth of the land, and up and down its highways and 
by-ways. In fact, any one who is familiar with our streets and smoking-cars, 
not to say with our bar-rooms and slums, will hardly expect to see the desired 


consummation arrive next year, or before A.D. 1900 at the very earliest. 
Frederic M. Bird. 








A WORD CONCERNING PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Ir is strange that among the discussions and agitations which continually 
surge about the vexed question of the public schools there should as yet have 
appeared so few suggestions aiming at a broader and fuller scheme for the de- 
velopment of character than has been previously offered. We appear to have 
lost sight of the fact that there is more required as preparation for life than 
mere beginnings of mental discipline, and that if the school is to become the 
self-enforced guardian of public weal it should take cognizance of this fact. 
The State has shown most praiseworthy regard for these cherished institutions, 
but often in a way which smacks more of jealousy than of true love. It reserves 
to itself a certain number of rights and privileges, but resents any outer inter- 
ference, even when the innovation takes on so praiseworthy a form as that of 
introducing kindergartens and manual training. Every suggestion of radical 
change is looked upon with suspicion. Some latent fear that it may hide a 
covert attack upon principle, some doubt lest this entering wedge should prove 
an excuse for blows of sledge-hammer argument which may mean destruction, 
seems to agitate souls which would fain believe that “whatever is, is right.” 
There is, besides, the suspicion that criticism means disrespect to the memory 
of the great and good of past ages, whose admirable work should hold their 
descendants in unquestioning loyalty to their judgment. 

Between this stress of opinion and that of the reformer who believes the 
older formula to be inadequate and unfit for present requirement there result 
some strange incongruities. Founded originally upon a strongly religious basis, 
at a time when the New England Catechism was also the New England Primer 
and the formulas of belief were as familiar to the child as the letters of the 
alphabet, the public school has been robbed of all semblance of religion in the 
interests of non-sectarianism. In our large cities, the overworked teacher can 
scarce. find time to inculcate decency, much less dogma; and a certain tacit 
observance of the ordinary rules of conduct is the nearest approach that can 
be made to a lesson in morals. On the other hand, the requirements which 
forced the,school to become the place solely for intellectual training no longer 
exist, yet we continue these limitations. The harsh necessities of that early 
life, its tremendous vigor of physical existence, its rude and constant struggle 
with material difficulty, made it eminently proper that the short hours devoted 
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to mental work should be given to this alone. The boy who spent the greater 
part of the year at his father’s side in the forest, on the farm, at the work-bench, 
could afford to bear the purely sedentary and thoughtful atmosphere of books for 
the little time he might be subjected to it. The girl who shared the healthful 
care and labor of the household, trained to bake, to brew, to spin, and to sweep, 
could resist the enervating influences of undiluted study-hours and yet escape 
physically unscathed. But our modern routine, while it has deprived the child 
of these natural means of exercise, has increased the mental strain put upon 
him. It has made of education simply a process of intellectual cramming, while 
ignoring the cry of the soul for sustenance, and taking as little heed of the cor- 
poral wants of humanity as if the race had already become one of disembodied 
spirits. 

Leaving for another time discussion upon the recklessness of this first pro- 
ceeding, let us look at. the fallacy of the second. How can we, as a nation, 
dare to allow the physical condition of our people so to degenerate as to produce 
the nervous, prematurely aged, easily prostrated physiques of the generation 
about us? Is there any doubt that the five hours a day demanded by the State 
as its right for the training of its children should be used to produce character 
and stamina rather than bookishness, and that the claims of the body should be 
recognized as well as those of the mind? How are the best results ever to be 
obtained while an abnormally excited brain is made to depend for its efficacy 
on poor blood, unhealthy nerves, and flaccid muscles? A civilization that ex- 
celled in loveliness and strength of body as well as clearness of intellect, that 
still holds the palm in poetry, philosophy, art, endurance, and daring, was built 
upon the principle of physical perfection first and mental training afterwards, 
We have reversed the order of the Greeks. Our children must become prima- 
rily intellectual machines, capable of producing on demand more or less exact 
supplies of dates, of facts, and of figures; if there is opportunity after to infuse 
a little vitality, a little robustness, a little of the splendid enthusiasm which 
goes with perfect health,—well and good; we accept it. But this is only as it 
may be. 

One of the greatest stumbling-blocks to the permanency of our country as 
a nation is involved in these very considerations. For want of force of vital 
principle our best families become refined out of existence. The sturdiness of 
the forbears gradually fades away through a line of frail descendants, and the 
heredity of patriotism, of talent, and of power which they represent finally dies 
from sheer inanition. A great land cannot afford thus to waste its resources, or 
depend for perpetuity upon the influx of raw material which comes by way of 
immigration. Yet it is precisely to this point that our disregard of physical edu- 
cation and blind subservience to purely mental development are bringing us. 
If the end justified the means,—if, even at the expense of health, we could 
point to brilliant intellectual results which should prove that our system was 
of so much positive value,—there might be some excuse for it. But we can do 
no such thing. Even Massachusetts, which spends the largest proportion of 
time and money in the task, is not able to claim more than a mere average 
proficiency; and there is constant complaint from employers requiring minor 
service in their offices as to the quality of the reading, spelling, and penman- 
ship submitted by graduates for their inspection. Both Belgium and Austria, 
which combine training of hand and body with that of mind, attain a higher 
degree of general culture than we can yet claim. Besides, we are obliged to 
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borrow from them skilled labor, and that educated knowledge which is capable 
of elevating crude and almost worthless force into the value of high-priced 
helpfulness. 

A most hopeful indication of the feeling which is being aroused upon this 
question of the necessity of bodily culture was given at the Conference held in 
Boston in November last in the interests of physical development. This gath- 
ering, which represented the best element in American society, during the two 
days’ sessions applauded with enthusiasm every emphasis laid upon the need 
of instant and careful advance in this direction. The highest public opinion 
is at last becoming alive to the merits of the case. There were present experts 
in the French, the German, the Swedish, and what might be called the Eclectic 
systems of inducing a more robust maturity among our young people. Many 
hopeful and sensible hints were given as to time, place, and manner of pro- 
ducing the desired result. But upon one point all agreed: that the work should 
not be pushed into miserable remnants of time stolen from the yet unbroken 
stress of intellectual work. It was demanded that proper provision should be 
made for it, with its proportionate share of time and encouragement, instead of 
the makeshifts now allowed in the chinks between changing classes. As yet, 
so much book-work must be accomplished, however the pupil is dragged through 
it. Outside of school-hours a great deal of home study is requisite; so that the 
chance for rational growth and recreation is almost wholly cut off, while the 
poor little candle of life is burning at both ends from the very beginning. 

Would it not be possible to try an experiment? Since we areas yet so 
avaricious of purely intellectual attainment, let us put the means of acquiring 
it to a practical test. In some large city, divide the class entering the grammar 
from the primary school into two portions, Let one go through the ordinary 
course under the ordinary conditions, memorizing text-books, and engaging in 
purely intellectual work. Let the other be given daily three hours of mental 
work, with one hour of manual training and one of well-graded physical exer- 
cise. At the end of five or six years, when preparation for graduation is com- 
plete, have the results compared. It goes without saying that the moiety which 
had passed from childhood to youth in the more rational manner would at least 
be better fitted for the usual exigencies of life, possessing more perfect health 
and greater ability to earn an honest livelihood. This gain no chance of the 
future could take away. They would also probably possess more self-reliant 
character, as the result of a training which afforded the best rounding to our 
many-sided human nature. The discrepancy would show itself in the amount 
of theoretic knowledge acquired by the two classes, and it would be extremely 
interesting to note how far this might extend. There is every probability that the 
alertness of judgment and quickened perception induced by the more vigorous 
method, and the increase of mind-power which always follows the reserve force 
of a healthy body, would so bridge the gap that the difference would be nominal. 
At least it would be well worth the trial; and public opinion could thereafter 
work upon some tangible basis of comparison. 


Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
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“SAID IN FUN.” 


Is the funny man a chartered libertine? We give him full swing in 
national affairs, we allow him to attack his political enemies with all the re- 
sources of wit and sarcasm, and on the whole it is best that this should be so. 
No weapon has been found more effective than laughter in purifying American 
politics. Evil-doers who have proved invulnerable to all other forms of attack 
have winced under the lash of the satirist; and the pencil of the comic artist 
has done more to arouse a righteous public indignation than all the thunders 
of oratorical eloquence. But as a matter of good taste and right feeling it 
might be well to curb the funny man’s tendency to invade the private rights of 
individuals,- If a young woman publishes a foolish book, he may abuse the 
book, but he should let her domestic life alone. People who are unwittingly 
brought into temporary notoriety should be spared additional suffering. Fred 
Solomon, who sings the “I’ve Got it” song in “The Brigands,” tells how in 
Philadelphia he added a verse which alluded jokingly to Charley Ross. One 
morning he received a letter from the brother of the unfortunate boy, who said 
he had been greatly pained by hearing the “gag,” and begged Mr. Solomon to 
suppress it. To the credit of the latter it should be added that he did so. A 
London paper of comic tendencies recently gave place to a complaint from Mr. 
John Smith, who said that he experienced much discomfort at finding his name 
a subject of continual ridicule. The paper promised to reform in this respect. 
Immediately an avalanche of letters followed from the Browns, Joneses, and 
Robinsons, demanding a similar exemption for their names, Perhaps these 
people were over-sensitive. But the man who in the same paper stated that his 
family had a tendency towards insanity, and that the levity with which the 
whole subject of lunacy and lunatics was treated by the paragrapher was acutely 
painful to him,—this man had good sense and right feeling on his side. And 
isn’t it about time that the conventional Jew should disappear from the American 
comic papers? Hath not a Jew feelings? If you prick him, will he not bleed? 
The jest is becoming wearisome in itself, and many of us do not like to see an 
excellent class of people held up to continual scorn and ridicule. The Irishman 
is treated a little more kindly than the Jew, but the kindliness is only compara- 
tive; it is quite intelligible why Patrick should not look with much favor upon 
our leading comic weeklies. 

By the rule of opposites, all this train of reasoning has been suggested by 
the posthumous collection of Philip H. Welch’s journalistic jests under the 
title of “Said in Fun” (Scribners), which Mr. Robert Gordon Butler has edited. 
Here is nothing to wound nor to offend; here is humor,—and good humor; here 
is honest hearty laughter untinged by malice. Nor is it the conventional merry- 
making of the ordinary paragrapher. We have had enough of the mother-in- 
law and the goat and the spring poet; we have even had too much of the 
Chicago girl’s foot. Mr. Welch deals in none of these, the stock in trade of 
so many of his brethren. His wit plays lightly over the surface of real life; it 
is not the wit of tradition and make-believe. The value and interest of the 
book are greatly enhanced by the memoir written by the editor, which tells 
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plainly and simply the tragic story of the humorist’s life. It is an old story, so 
old as almost to have become a “chestnut,”—the story of the cap and bells 
crowning the suffering body. But we cannot read it again without feeling a 


lump in the throat. 
William S. Walsh. 


“THE CRIME OF SYLVESTER BONNARD.” 


“ And that writer who touches the spring of generous tears by some simple 
story of gratitude, of natural kindness, of gentle self-sacrifice, is surely more 
entitled to our love than the sculptor who shapes for us a dream of merely 
animal grace, or the painter who images for us, however richly, the young bloom 
of that form which is only the husk of Being!” This is the last and best word 
in the critical introduction written by Lafcadio Hearn to his translation of “ Le 
Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard,” a novel of extraordinary merits, by Anatole 
France. Perhaps some readers, but surely no writer, of fiction will appraise at 
less than its high value the “simple story of gratitude, of natural kindness, of 
gentle self-sacrifice.” Such is ‘‘ Henry Esmond;” such, indeed, is the secret of 
its superiority over “ Vanity Fair.” Why do we relish “ Lorna Doone”? Why 
is “The Woodlanders” the best of Mr. Hardy’s books? It is true that a culti- 
vated taste for fiction is manifold; that on Sunday we may be enchanted with 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” on Monday with “ Kidnapped,” on Tuesday with “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” on Wednesday with “The Egoist,” on Thursday with “ Ivan- 
hoe,” on Friday with “Les Trois Mousquetaires,” on Saturday with “Don 
Quixote,”—and so on and on. But that simple story which touches “the 
spring of generous tears,”—does it not match every mood? 

There is only the thinnest, finest threa@ of story to “The Crime of Sylvester 
Bonnard.” A homely, lovable old scholar, a Member of the Institute, notes 
in his journal certain reflections and events which gradually work them- 
selves out into a symmetrical story of adventure and love. “I do not know 
any reading more easy, more fascinating, more delightful, than that of a 
catalogue,” he exclaims at an early date.’ Then it is charming to feel (with 
such delicacy is the transformation wrought) the gradual growth of the old 
archivist into a new and saner manhood. There are two distinct episodes in 
the romance of his tranquil life; but the later and pleasanter one determines M. 
Bonnard’s career and the title of his narrative. It is the potent love of a child 
working wonders: at an advanced age Sylvester Bonnard turns from his precious 
manuscripts and is conscious of the glory of the sky and field; he abandons 
his folios for the flowers. That is only the end of the story, simply suggested. 
In the course of it there is a fascinating admixture of character-sketching, 
pathetic reminiscence, archeological learning, and the best of humor. French 
humor is not always funny; this is. Moreover, it is the most innocent and 
wholesome humor. At the tyranny of the faithful servant Thérése, at the 
revulsion of feeling M. Bonnard experienced when he heard the scornful words 
of the youthful scholar on the terrace of the Luxembourg, at the obvious 
scheming of Mademoiselle Préfére, and, above all, and constantly, at the 
amusing and unconscious self-portrayal of the ingenuous diarist, one smiles 
without compunction, and (which is better) without feeling that the smile is 
the response to an appeal. 


Melville Philips. 
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[The readers of LIPPINcoTT’s will find in this department, from month 
to month, such concise and critical notice of all noteworthy publications, of 
which extended reviews are not given elsewhere in the magazine, as will enable 
them to keep in touch with the world of new books.]} 


History and Biography.—WaRREN Hastines, by Sir Alfred Lyall 
(Macmillans: Men of Action Series). This excellent monograph calls upon us 
to revise our estimate of the character of a remarkable man. While it cannot 
be said that Hastings was more sinned against than sinning, it is clear that 
Macaulay’s portrait of him is untrustworthy, that Burke was too bitter in his 
tremendous denunciation, that many of the charges could not be sustained, and 
that in all his dealings with the East India Company Hastings was honest and 
fair—JAMES G. BIRNEY AND His Times, by William Birney (Appletons). 
General Birney’s life of his father is more than a filial tribute, albeit it is con- 
fessedly inspired by certain unpleasant and really deplorable remarks made in 
the recently-completed life of William Lloyd Garrison, written by his sons. 
To this quarrel (which has been curiously complicated by Mr. Thayer’s vigorous 
account of the Kansas Crusade) it is only necessary to allude. The present 
biography is to be commended as a readable sketch of the career of a brave and 
able man, perhaps the most able of the small group of Abolitionist leaders, 
Birney was a politician with a conscience: if, like Clay, he had “bent his con- 
science to his dealing,” it is not unlikely that his name would figure more 
conspicuously in our national history than as the Presidential candidate of the 
Anti-Slavery and Liberty parties respectively in 1840 and in 1844._—-THE Bar- 
BARY CorsaIRs, by Stanley Lane-Poole, with the Collaboration of Lieut. J. D. 
Jerrold Kelley, U.S.N. (Appletons: Story of the Nations Series). Here is the 
raw material for a thousand stirring stories,—how the pirates, Moorish, Turkish, 
and Christian, held dominion over the Mediterranean during three centuries. 
The bare chronicle of the tumultuous lives of the brothers Barbarossa beggars 
the romancer’s art. The shackled galley-slaves, the sweep of their long and 
multitudinous oars, the heroic figures of Andrea Doria, Dragut, and Don John 
of Austria,—one cannot read of these without a sudden rushing of one’s blood. 
There is unction, too, for our national pride in the part we played through Preble 
and Decatur in abating the “scourge of Christendom.”—— HISTORY OF THE 
Four GEORGES, by Justin McCarthy, Vol. II. (Harpers). This volume com- 
pletes the story of the long reign of George II. It is written as only Mr. Mc- 
Carthy knows how to write history for us,—that is, most charmingly. He 
galvanizes mummies, To be sure, it would have been inexcusable had he failed 
to entertain us with his narrative of this period, so prolific in notable and pict- 
uresque men. The portraiture of the chiefest of these—of Walpole, Boling- 
broke, Chesterfield, and Pulteney, of Defoe, Gay, Pope, and Swift—is admirably 
vivid and speaking ——ISABELLA OF CASTILE, by Eliza Ellen Star (Chicago, 
C. V. Waite & Co.). An interesting and well-written sketch, issued in the in- 
terest of the Queen Isabella Association, an adjunct of the proposed World’s 
Fair of 1892, 


Poetry.—THE NortH SHORE WATCH, AND OTHER Poems, by George 
Edward Woodberry (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The long opening poem and 
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“ Agathon” are ambitious compositions of considerable merit of sound and 
sense. Mr. Woodberry is freer in expression, however, in his smaller pieces. 
—THE FA.LEN PILLAR SAINT, AND OTHER PoEMs, by Susie M. Best (G. W. 
Dillingham). The tone of these verses is unhealthy, and their construction far 
from faultless——Sprinc AND SUMMER, OR BLUSHING Hours, by William T. 
Washburn (Putnams). A collection that demands reading. There is wide 
variety here, sweet music, and a notable skill in versification——FABLEs OF 
JoHN Gay, edited by W. H. Kearley Wright (Frederick Warne & Co.). A 
neat edition, with numerous drawings by William Harvey. ANNALS OF THE 
EartH, by C. L. Phifer (American Publishing Association). Another ludi- 
crous attempt to versify the Biblical story. 


Religion.—UNITARIANISM, ITs ORIGIN AND History (American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston). A course of sixteen lectures delivered (1888-89) 
in Channing Hall, Boston, by eminent clergymen of the faith. A unity of 
purpose and of interest pervades the volume, which in its entirety is praise- 
worthy as an exposition of the doctrines, and as a full and fair story of the 
doctrinal growth, of Unitarianism.——THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RE- 
LIGION, by W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L. (Macmillans). A critical and 
impartial analysis of the essential elements of the ‘‘ three universal religions,” 
Islamism, Buddhism, and Christianity, embodied in a series of eight lectures 
delivered before the University of Oxford during 1887 (the Bampton course), 
—tTHE RELIGIous ASPECT OF EVOLUTION, by James McCosh, D.D., LL.D. 
(Scribners). That the task is not a thankless one of attempting a reconciliation 
of science and religion upon other than the first fundamental principle laid 
down by Herbert Spencer, is shown by the call for a second edition of Dr. Mc- 
Cosh’s readable treatise——-LUTHER ON EDUCATION, by Prof. J. V. N. Painter 
(Lutheran Publication Society). A forceful argument contained in a concise 
historical and biographical sketch, together with a translation of Luther’s letter 
to the mayors and aldermen of German cities in behalf of Christian schools, 
and his sermon on the duty of sending children to school. 


Fiction.—THeE SPLenp1p Spur, by “Q.” (Harpers, and Cassell Publish- 
ing Co.). Here is another delightful romance by the author of “The Astonish- 
ing History of Troy Town.” Its general scheme and much of its piquant humor 
may seem like a borrowing from Mr. Stevenson’s “Black Arrow;” but it is 
never fair to make a charge like that. Jack and Delia are charming com- 
rades; and, however familiar they may seem to us, the robust, valiant Joan is 
at least a fresh and fantastic creation——ALLAN’s WIFE, AND OTHER TALES, 
by H. Rider Haggard (Harpers). The first and longest of these four tales will 
please those who admire Mr. Haggard at his best. Those who don’t will find it 
dullest reading. The scheme is not new: we are reminded that “Orpheus C. 
Kerr” employed it in his forgotten story, “Once There Was a Man,” which ap- 
peared as a serial in Judge Tourgee’s Continent. The other three stories are in- 
considerable.——-ALBRECHT, by Arlo Bates (Roberts). A delicately fanciful 
romance, suggesting “‘ Undine,” and recalling the picturesque scenery of the 

“Rhine——TueE Baepipers, by George Sand (Roberts). This is a praiseworthy 
translation of “Les Maitres Sonneurs,” by Katharine Prescott Wormeley.—— 
JULIUS COURTNEY, OR MASTER OF His Fare, by J. MacLaren Cobban (Ap- 
pletons, F. F. Lovell & Co.). An entertaining fiction with a vein of scientific 
speculation in it——A MarcH IN THE Ranks, by Jessie Fothergill; THE 
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BonDMAN, by Hall Caine; A FAMILY WITHOUT A NAME, by Jules Verne; 
THE Mywns’ MysTERY, by George Manville Fenn; HENRIETTE, from the 
French of Léon de Tinseau, by Anna D. Page; HELENA BuDEROFF, by Martha 
Morton (John W. Lovell Co.).——Josnua, by Georg Ebers (W. S. Gottsber- 
ger, and John W. Lovell Co.). The popularity of this Biblical romance is one 
of the mysteries of the book-trade.——A CoLLEGE WIDoW, by Frank Howard 
Howe (Belford Co.).——A Saratoga ROMANCE, OR A MASK oF Honor, by 
Caroline Washburne Rockwood (Funk & Wagnalls). An unsuccessful attempt 
to sustain a high note———_THE ProsE DRAMAS OF HENRIK IBSEN, with a bio- 
graphical introduction by Edmund Gosse (John W. Lovell Co.). A convenient 
edition, and Mr. Gosse’s word is noteworthy——LovER OR BLACKMAILER, 
translated from the French of Du Boisgobey; NED STAFFORD’s EXPERIENCES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, by Philip Milford (Rand, McNally & Co.).——MiIss 
BRECKENRIDGE, A DAUGHTER OF DIXIE, by A Nashville Pen (Lippincotts). 
Readable throughout, and finely dramatic in parts ——Srx To OnE, by Edward 
Bellamy (Putnams). A crude early effort——Kunes IN EXI eg, by Alphonse 
Daudet, a fair translation; and Lapy CLANCARTY, by A. D. Hall (Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co.).——STARLIGHT RANCH, AND OTHER STORIES OF ARMY LIFE ON 
THE FRONTIER, by Captain Charles King, U.S.A. (Lippincotts). No one has 
succeeded in doing such stories as well as this author.—NurRsE REVEL’s Mi1s- 
TAKE, by Florence Warden; SYLVIA ARDEN, by Oswald Crawfurd; THE PIL- 
GRIM AND THE SHRINE, by Edward Maitland (F. F. Lovell & Co.).——Expra- 
TION, a translation from the French; By WHOsE HanpD? by Edith Sessions 
Tupper (Welch, Fracker Co.)——His Honor, oR FATE’s MYSTERIES, by 
Cynthia E. Cleveland (American News Co.). A story of the United States 
army. 


Travel.—ArounD AND ABouT SouTH AMERICA, by Frank Vincent (Ap- 
pletons), The author crossed the Isthmus of Panama and coasted round South 
America, travelling about thirty-five thousand miles, visiting all the capitals, 
chief cities, and important seaports, and making expeditions into the interior 
of the Argentine Republic and Brazil, and ascents of the Parana, Paraguay, 
Amazon, Orinoco, and Magdalena rivers. He writes his record in a vivacious, 
colloquial style, always pleasing. It would have been well for him, however, to 
qualify his statement concerning the great “rocking-stone” he visited in the 
Argentine Republic. It is by no means “perhaps the largest in the world.” 
The volume is abundantly illustrated—_ON THE WING THROUGH EUROPE, 
by Francis C. Sessions (Welch, Fracker Co.). The comeliness of this book 
aside, there is no obvious reason for its being, much less for its being, as it is, in 
its third edition. Nothing unusual was seen by the author, who writes in the 
usual way.——THE Story OF EMIn’s RESCUE AS TOLD IN STANLEY’S LETTERS, 
edited by J. Scott Keltie (Harpers). The title fully describes the book. Doubt- 
less the editor’s introductory and concise account of Emin Pasha’s life and labors 
in the Soudan will be welcome to many readers.——STANLEY’s EMIN PAsHA 
EXPEDITION, by A. J. Wauters (Lippincotts). No one is better equipped to 
write an impersonal story of the Emin relief-expedition than the chief editor 
of the Mouvement Géographique of Brussels. The narrative is comprehensive 
and never dull. It explains the important geographical discoveries resulting 
from the great expedition, and is illustrated with a map and thirty-three portraits 
and views. 
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Miscellaneous.—EPITOME oF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY, by F. Howard 
Collins (Appletons). Mr. Collins has been five years in making this useful con- 
densation of Herbert Spencer’s philosophy. Retaining the original words 
wherever possible, he has compressed the substance of five thousand pages 
within four hundred. Mr. Spencer himself, in an introductory note, quotes a 
succinct statement he made some years ago, in sixteen paragraphs, of the cardi- 
nal principles developed in his successive works. The epitome is of the First 
Principles, the. Principles of Biology, of Sociology, of Psychology, and of Mo- 
rality (“The Data of Ethics”). Admirable as the condensation is, one cannot 
commend it as the best introduction to a thorough reading of Spencer’s works. 
Even in the originals the compression of thought is often too great for easy com- 
prehension on the part of the untrained reader.—THE PsyCHOLOGY OF AT- 
TENTION, by Th. Ribot (Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago). A masterly 
treatise.——-M AssAGE AND THE SWEDISH MOVEMENT, by Kurre W. Ostrom (P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co.). A useful manual for would-be masseurs, not wholly 
trustworthy in its physiological paragraphs——SouVENIR OF THE DEAD 
HEAB&T, excellent “ process” views of the leading scenes and characters in the 
successful play produced by Mr. Henry Irving at the Lyceum Theatre, London. 
—THE EXEGESIS OF LIFE (Minerva Publishing Co.)——THE GARDEN AS 
CONSIDERED IN LITERATURE BY CERTAIN POLITE WRITERS, with a critical 
essay by Walter Howe (Putnams). The latest of the irresistible Nuggets, 
containing delightful extracts from the Plinys, Sir William Temple, Bacon, 
Goldsmith, Horace Walpole, Evelyn, e¢ a/——-OLp Country LIFE, by S. 
Baring-Gould, with illustrations by W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. 
Masey (Lippincotts). An altogether charming book, full of the odor of flowers, 
the glint of frosty fields, and the trample of hoofs in hunt. Here we have the 
country parson, the “last squire,” the village bard and musicians, and the old 
butler. We saunter along the old roads, and meet to chase the fox. It is ex- 
cellently and plentifully illustrated ——RaiLway SECRECY AND TRusTs, by 
John M. Bonham (Putnams). A timely and searching inquiry——CoNVERSA- 
TIONS ON MINES BETWEEN A FATHER AND Son, by William Hopton (Lippin- 
cotts). A very popular and remarkably instructive hand-book written a quarter 
of a century ago by a Lancashire miner.——THE TowNn-DWELLER, by J. Milner 
Fothergill, M.D. (Appletons). Here is much food for thought; a plain and 
authoritative sermon for all cockneys.——PHYsIOLOGY OF EXERCISE, by Fer- 
nand Lagrange, M.D. (Appletons). The author writes as a scientist and an 
athlete. He defines exercise as work done with the object of perfecting the 
human organism from the point of view of strength, skill, or health. The book 
is full of valuable suggestions-AMERICAN WHISsT, by “G. W. P.” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). An acceptable combination of the author’s two popular 
volumes, Whist Universal and American Whist.——Music IN AMERICA, hy 
Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter (Scribners). A new edition of an excellent work. 
Two new chapters are added, and gaps are filled up.——-BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
WRITINGS IN PROSE AND VERSE OF JOHN RUSKIN, edited by Thomas J. Wise 
(John Wiley & Sons). The first two of the eight parts composing a welcome 
work, excellently executed and handsomely published. 
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THE health of American women, according to a popular notion, is poor, 
naturally so,—that they are the victims of functions whose exercise constitutes 
a sort of invalidism. Popular notions are often the offspring of popular igno- 
rance, for no women have better mediums for good organisms than those of 
America, If they are martyrs to ill health and disease, ten chances to one 
they are the victims to their own indiscretions. In nine out of ten cases 
chronic ailments in women are the result of injurious dressing and injurious 
eating. Woman is, by nature, man’s equal in health and vitality, bat mentally 
she will be inferior as long as she remains in ignorance of true hygienic princi- 
ples. Poor complexions, poor teeth, faded eyes, gray hair, are found in two- 
thirds of the women in early life. These are usually the results of improper 
diet, unhealthy dressing, and the general habits of life. Just so long as women 
indulge these weaknesses then all advice for the best will be half useless, for 
there can be no dependence placed upon a habit. What must be done is to get 
wives, mothers, and daughters to learn the practice of what tends to health, but 
first they must understand the principles of hygiene, that they may be prepared 
to meet any emergency. The most important point in the warfare against dis- 
ease is to get the women of the household to work heart and soul for sanitary 
improvement. There is many a sorry picture of the life led by unhealthy 
women, and one-half of this misery is caused by the unwholesome diet. It is 
certainly a most prevalent source of ill health. We are living in an age of 
“unassimilable abominations” of indigestible, sodden bread,—bread raised with 
a product whose strength is made by the presence of a filthy, unclean ingre- 
dient, which will act like a flame upon the digestive organs and give rise to 
many chronic ailments. The effect of these drug-taints is all the more danger- 
ous, because they are purposely hidden in minute doses, but their cumulative 
power is just as fatal to health. There is no article of food upon the market 
more exposed to the tricks of the adulterator than baking powder, and no 
article of food in more common use. The safeguard for the housewife is to 
use a baking powder scientifically compounded. Such a baking powder is Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder, endorsed by the leading chemists of the country 


as the only baking powder free from ammonia, alum, lime, or any unhealthy 


ingredient. 
Vor. XLV.—42 
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S1zE AND LONGEVITY.—Although there is some relation between size and 
longevity, the duration of the period of growth and length of life being, speak- 
ing generally, longest in the largest animals, there is no fixed relation between 
the two. The largest organisms live the longest, some trees reaching an age 
of six thousand years, and some animals, as whales, several centuries. And, 
after maturity is reached, larger animals require longer time than smaller ani- 
mals to secure the preservation of the species. The explanation of this, as 
pointed out by both Leuckart and Herbert Spencer, is that “the absorbing 
surface of an animal only increases as the square of its length, while its size 
increases as the cube; and it therefore follows that the longer an animal be- 
comes the greater will be the difficulty experienced in assimilating any nourish- 
ment over and above that which it requires for its own needs, and therefore the 
more slowly will it reproduce itself.” We, however, find corresponding duration 
of life among animals of very different size. For example, the toad and the 
cat live ag long as the horse, the crayfish as long as the pig, and the pike and 
carp as long as the elephant. In an interesting appendix, from which these 
facts are quoted, Dr. Weissmann cites the case of a sea-anemone which lived 
not less than sixty-six years. It was placed by Sir John Dalzell in a small 
glass jar in the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens in 1828, being then, as com- 
panions with other individuals reared from the egg period, fully seven years 
old. It died a natural death in 1887.—Longman’s Magazine. 


DECIDEDLY Coou.—At one of the viceregal balls a young “ detrimental” 
came up to where a young lady was sitting, and asked her, in her mother’s 
hearing, whether he might have the pleasure of a dance. But before the 
daughter could reply, her fond parent hastily broke in: “ Deed an’ ye can’t, 
then! Sure she’s keeping herself cool for the Earl of Clanfurly!” The argu- 
ments in favor of abolishing the Irish viceroyalty are undoubtedly both 
numerous and cogent, but the advantages of such a step would be dearly 
bought by the suppression of the chief opportunity for these delightfully naive 
remarks.—Murray’s Magazine. 


BUTTERING BY LIGHTNING PROcEsS.—The latest and most unique elec- 
trical invention is a machine for buttering bread. It is used in connection with 
a patent bread-cutter, and is intended for use in prisons and reformatory in- 
stitutions. There is a cylindrical-shaped brush which is fed with butter and 
lays a thin layer on the bread as it comes from the cutter. The machine has a 
capacity of cutting and buttering seven hundred and fifty loaves of bread an 
hour. The saving of butter and of bread and the decrease in the quantity of 
crumbs are said to be very large. 


THE VITALITY OF THE SNAIL.—The snail is blessed with very great powers 
of vitality. A case is recorded of an Egyptian desert snail which came to life 
upon being immersed in warm water after it had passed four years glued to a 
card in the British Museum. Some specimens in the collection of a naturalist 
revived after they had apparently been dead for fifteen years, and snails frozen 
for weeks together in solid blocks of ice have recovered on being thawed out. 
The eggs of this creature are as hard to destroy as himself. They seem per- 
fectly indifferent to freezing, and have been known to prove productive after 
having been shrivelled up in an oven to the semblance of grains of sand.— 


Longman’s Magazine. 
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“Waat’s THAT Knot For?”—When you can’t remember why you tied 
that knot in your handkerchief, there is an evident weakening of brain power. 
The blood is impoverished and the ner- 1 
vous system relaxed. Begin at once the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take it un- 
til that cloudy and forgetful state of 
mind is relieved, and your physical and 
mental powers are fully restored. Don’t 
attribute loss of memory to advancing 
years. Many, like Gladstone and 
Holmes, at eighty show little indica- 
tion of mental or bodily decay. Be 
sure you take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
no other. 

“ About four years ago I was taken 
down with nervous prostration. Mind 
and body seemed to have given out to- 
gether. My head was dizzy, my eyes 








ih 


weak, and my feelings wretched and de- iN UF HN 

spondent in the extreme. Doctors pre- “*e4!/ NC 
scribed for me, but without avail. One My 6 
day, while looking over Ayer’s Almanac, 

I resolved to try the virtue of Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla. I did so, and before I had finished the first bottle, I felt a decided 
change for better. I continued the use of this medicine, until now I can scarcely 
believe I ever had been sick. My eyes in particular are wonderfully improved, 


and all those gloomy and despondent feelings of mind are gone.”—Mrs. C. 
KENNEDY, 787 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“T suffered from a low state of the blood, want of appetite, and general 
debility, becoming, finally, so reduced that I was unable to work. While in 
this condition I began to use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few bottles of which restored 
me to health. I take every opportunity to recommend this medicine in similar 
cases.” —C, Evick, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold 
by druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


THE VOICE is easily injured—the slightest irritation of the throat or larynx 
at once affecting its tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to sing or speak in 
public, when the vocal organs are impaired, become not only painful but dan- 
gerous, and should be strictly avoided until every symptom of weakness is re- 
moved. To effect a speedy.cure no other medicine is equal to Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. The best of anodynes, this preparation rapidly soothes irritation, 
strengthens the delicate organs-of speech, and restores the voice to its tone and 
power. No singer or public speaker should be without it. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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WHERE THE BATTLE Was Fouaut.—A few years before the recent resto- 
ration of the Abbey Church at Tewkesbury, a friend of mine went over from 
Cheltenham to see that noble building. Having seen it, and finding that he 
had still an hour or two to spare, he ordered luncheon at the hotel, and resolved 
to pay a visit to the battle-field, if he could find the way. ‘‘ Waiter,” said he, 
“do you happen to know the place where the battle of Tewkesbury was fought ?” 
“ Certainly, sir,” said the waiter, and added that, as work was slack just then, 
he would willingly go thither with the gentleman. 

As they went along down the main street and across the bridge toward the 
meadows on the farther bank, my friend expressed his pleasure, not unmingled 
with surprise, at finding that his companion was familiar with such a battle- 
field. “For,” said he, “it happened long ago, you know,—four hundred years 
ago.” “Four hundred years, sir?” exclaimed the waiter. ‘Bless you, no! I 
don’t believe it’s ten years.” “I think you’ll find I’m right,” said my friend. 
“Well, sir,” the other replied, “I reckon I ought to know, for I was there.” 
At this the stranger stopped short and faced that mediseval waiter. “ You were 
there!’ cried he, with unrestrained emotion. “ Yes, sir, I were. There’s only 
one battle o’ Tewkesbury as ever I heard on, and that’s the great fight betwixt 
Conky Jim and the Porky One !”—Notes and Queries, 


ORIGIN OF THE WorD “STERLING.” —The origin of the word “sterling” is 
very curious. Among the early minters of coin in Northern Europe were the 
dwellers of Eastern Germany. They were so skilful in their calling that num- 
bers of them were invited to England to manufacture the metal money of the 
kingdom. These strangers were known as “ Easterlings.” After a time the 
word became “sterling,” and in this abbreviated form it has come to imply 
what is genuine in money, plate, or character. 


ANAGRAMS.—Anagram-makers are given to prophesying after the event, 
and have sometimes succeeded in wresting very significant deductions from the 
names of their heroes. These literary conceits have, however, fallen upon evil 
days, being now mostly relegated to the corners of children’s magazines, in com- 
pany with rebuses, enigmas, and charades. But in times gone by distinguished 
literary men considered the making of anagrams a pleasing and elegant recrea- 
tion ; and even during the present century Southey in “The Doctor” and Disraeli 
in his “ Curiosities of Literature” have entertained their readers by dissertations 
on this subject. The latter author states that “Plato had strange notions of 
the influence of anagrams when drawn out of persons’ names. . . . Chimerical 
associations of the character and qualities of a man with his name anagram- 
matized may often have instigated to the choice of a vocation, or otherwise 
affected his imagination.” The following is an instance of the possible truth 
of such a conjecture. When George Thompson, the eloquent anti-slavery ad- 
vocate, was solicited to go into Parliament with a view to his more efficiently 
serving the cause of negro emancipation, he submitted the matter to the con- 
sideration of his friends, one of whom found the following answer in the letters 
of his name: “O go—the negro’s M. P.” This was perhaps as ingenious as the 
celebrated anagram made by the Rev. William Holden, rector of Chatteris, 
when the news of the victory of the Nile reached England: Horatio Nelson: 
“ Honor est a Nilo” (Honor is from the Nile). One of the most appropriate 
anagrams ever written is that upon the name of Florence Nightingale: “‘ Flit 
on, cheering angel.””—Chambers’s Journal. 
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* Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness.” 
Emerson. 


THE GENUINE NATURAL CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT (powder form) is 

the solid constituent of the natural mineral waters of Carlsbad. For habitual 

“constipation, rheumatic and gouty affections, biliousness, obesity, dyspepsia, 

chronic catarrh of the stomach, and all derangements of the stomach, liver, and 
kidneys, it is a wonderful remedy. 

CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT (powder form) is in no sense a mere purgative, 
but it is an alterative and eliminative remedy, which dissolves out tenacious 
bile, allays irritation, and removes obstructions by aiding nature. It acts 
soothingly and without pain. Beware of imitations, The genuine imported 
has the signature of EISNER, MENDELSON Co., Sole Agents, 6 Barclay St., New 


York, on every bottle. Write for pamphlets. 


A MAN of many remedies, or the invalid who takes hold of the drug list as 
if it were a bill of fare, and is continually changing from one item to another, 
like the guest at an hotel dinner, stands a fair chance of killing himself before 
he has exhausted the medicine-chest of its poisons. Some constitutions will 
bear this sort of “medical treatment” longer than others; but, except the 
system is furnished with gutta-percha nerves and steel sinews, it must give in at 
last. There is little doubt, however, but this plan of trying experiments with 
the poisons of the drug-chest, and transferring them to the stomach of the sick, 
is nearly obsolete. In every town where Beecham’s Pills have been introduced, 
half of the inhabitants have found that they are sufficient to cure them of nine- 
tenths of their diseases, and the other half is fast verging to the same opinion. 
Most people have their prejudices, and they stick to some like a bad temper, 
forming a suit of armor which the sword of Truth cannot easily penetrate; but 
when they see bilious and nervous disorders of months and years subdued and 
removed in a few days by Beecham’s Pills (and that they have done it is beyond 
dispute), it makes them speechless, or, if they do speak, it is, ‘‘ J could not have 
thought it’? Many of the profession may consider the cures effected by the use 
of Beecham’s Pills a trespass, or an innovation on their rights. If so, it is a 
trespass which the suffering public will approve of, and which every philanthro- 
pist (with whose interest it does not interfere) is sure to commend. 
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ASHAMED OF THEIR CALLING.—“I have taken a thorough dislike,” said 
Horace Walpole, “to being an author. You know how I shun authors, and 
would never have been one myself if it obliged me to keep such company.” 
David Hume said, “I have thoughts of settling in Paris for the rest of my life. 
I have a reluctance to think of living among the factious barbarians of London. 
Letters are there held in no honor. The taste for literature is neither decayed 
nor depraved here [Paris], as with the barbarians who inhabit the banks of the 
Thames.” Yet Boileau could write in his “L’Art Poétique,”— 


Soyez plutét magon si c’est votre talent, 
Ouvrier estimé dans un art nécessaire, 
Qu’écrivain du commun, et poéte vulgaire. 


Congreve, like Walpole, was ashamed of authorship. When he received a 
visit from Voltaire, he desired to be considered not as an author, but as a gentle- 
man. “Had I known,” replied the Frenchman, “that you were so unfortunate 
as to be a mere gentleman, I would never have called to see you.” 

The daughter of Addison was brought up with a contempt for authors. She 
prided herself more upon her connection with the house of Warwick than upon 
the illustrious literary reputation of her father. Gray could not bear to be con- 
sidered as a man of letters; and without birth, fortune, or position, other than 
what his poetry had made him, he declared that he wished to be looked upon as 
a private independent gentleman who merely read for his own amusement. It 
is probable that Gray was provoked by the criticisms on his poems, which, on 
their appearance, were condemned as failures. 

Authors and critics were themselves to blame for the contempt into which 
they had fallen. They could not keep the peace, for they criticised and con- 
demned each other with the utmost vehemence. It was dangerous to meddle 
with them or even to help them. As a distinguished author said to the elder 
Disraeli, “‘ They waste a barrel of gunpowder in squibs.” When David Williams 
proposed, in 1773, to form a literary fund for the benefit of poor authors, he con- 
sulted an aged and experienced bookseller as to the best means of removing the 
difficulties which lay in his way. “Sir,” replied the old man, “ nobody will 
meddle with authors.” At last he gave his consent to become a subscriber, 
“ provided literature were associated with the arts or with any class or descrip- 
tion of objects less obnoxious to general apprehension or terror.”—Murray’s 


Magazine. 


To REMOVE Spots FROM Books.—Grease-spots, if old, may be removed 
from books by applying a solution of varying strength of caustic potash upon 
the back of the leaf. The printing, which looks somewhat faded after the 
removal of the spot, may be freshened by the application of a mixture of one 
part of muriatic acid and twenty-five parts of water. In a case of fresh grease- 
spots, carbonate of potash (one part to thirty parts of water), chloroform, ether, 
or benzine renders good service. Wax disappears if, after saturating with ben- 
zine or turpentine, it is covered with folded blotting-paper and a hot flat-iron 
put upon it. Paraffine is removed by boiling water or hot spirits. Ink-spots 
or rust yield to oxalic acid in combination with hot water; chloride of gold or 
silver spots to a weak solution of corrosive sublimate or cyanide of potassium. 
Sealing-wax is dissolved by hot spirits and then rubbed off with ossa sepise.— 


American Book-Maker. 
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HicHEst HoME TESTIMONY.—Onur readers will be interested in the follow- 
ing fac-simile letter of Marion Harland, one of the brightest writers upon home 


topics, and whose great works upon cooking, domestic economy, etc., have made 


her name familiar in every household : 


Aaned tu liz trartet, bo fav as 


Gree 
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THE EARLY CHURCH AND GAMBLING.—It is interesting to consider the 
view which the early Church took of gambling,—a vice very prevalent in Rome 
during the time of the emperors. It appears that the Christians of the first 
centuries were very lenient in their judgment on games of hazard, and frequently 
regarded them as merely a harmless pastime. Those of their writings which, 
like the “ Apostles’ Teaching,” contain complete lists of the errors, vices, and 
crimes common among heathen but abhorred by Christians, never even mention 
games of hazard. Members of the Roman congregation must, however, have 
taken part in them. 

Recent excavations have shown that the graves in the Catacombs contain 
the various implements of such sports. Dice, counters, and gaming-boards have 
been discovered in Christian tombs, and the boards with their gay and inspirit- 
ing inscriptions (“ Victus leva te, ludere nescis, da lusori locum,” “ Domini 
frater hilaris semper ludere tabula”) do not at all differ from those with which 
the heathen had made merry. Friends or relatives, on bringing one of their 
number to his last resting-place, laid in his coffin what had during his lifetime 
been his favorite playthings. In the Domitilla Catacomb there has been found 
the tomb of a master in the art of making dice. 

The Christians evidently did not consider the games in which the “little 
cubes” were used, and which, like draughts or backgammon, required some skill 
on the part of the player, or else depended merely on chance, as wrong in them- 
selves, or as in any way connected with idolatrous ceremonies, The statement 
of Bruzza that the members of the early Church never played for filthy lucre 
and never quarrelled over their games has this much truth in it, that gambling 
with them does not seem to have led to evil consequences.— The Academy. 


STRANGE CrABs.—In Bermuda the soldier crab carries heavy shells up the 
hills to puzzle future geologists. Another species climbs the mangrove-trees. 
A shore crab in the Cape Verde Islands may “be seen running along like a 
piece of paper blown by a strong wind.” In Ascension Island there are crabs 
which “climb up to the top of Green Mountain, and the larger ones steal the 
young rabbits from their holes and devour them.” The famous robber crab of 
the Philippines, that cracks and eats cocoanuts, is itself routed out of its hole 
and feasted on by the wild swine.— The Edinburgh Review. 


A DELUGE oF Booxs.—It is hardly credible, to those who have watched 
the deluge of volumes which poured last year from the English press, that 
many fewer have actually been published than were published in 1888,—the 
total being 4694 new books in 1889, against 4960 in 1888; while there have 
been only 1378 new editions in 1889, against 1631 in 1888. The only classes of 
new books which have increased in number are “juvenile books and tales,” and 
“novels, tales, and other fiction,” “year-books and serials in volumes,” and 
technical books on medicine and surgery. Even school-books have fallen off 
in number. The theologians and sermon-writers, too, were less prolific in 1889 
than they were in 1888, and but for the growing rage for novels, for grown-up 
people and children alike, the falling otf in the production of volumes would 
be very considerable. Whether as the number of volumes falls off the quality 
improves is not a question for the statistician. We fear not. If we could but 
have a year of genuine fasting from new literature we might look more hope- 
fully to the future. But a literary Lent is not easily attainable-— The Spectator. 
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Five HunpreD THOUSAND WOMEN USE THEM!—A society editor esti- 
mates that there are over half a million women in the United States and Canada 
using Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Récamier Preparations, and for the benefit 
of our lady readers we give a brief description of these preparations, what they 
will do for those who use them, and how many there are of them. 

The Récamier preparations are as follows: Récamier Cream, Récamier 
Balm, Récamier Lotion, Récamier Powder, and Récamier Soap. 

Récamier Cream (which is made both with and without glycerin) will re- 
move tan and sunburn, pimples, blackheads, red spots or blotches, and all those 
imperfections of the skin which to a dainty 
woman are constant sources of misery and morti- 
fication, and to a man’s imagination the outward 
signs of uncleanliness. The cream is not a cos- 
metic, but an emollient to be applied at night 
and washed off in the morning. Price $1.50. 

Récamier Balm is a beautifier pure and 
simple. It is not a whitewash, it is not a var- 
nishy liquid which marks you “ kalsomined” as 
distinctly, even at several yards’ distance, as 
though the letters were expanded across your 
brow. It is absolutely imperceptible, and, un- 
like most liquids, it is exceedingly beneficial to 
the complexion, and would restore its texture 
and color even though it were used at night and 
removed in the morning, as the Cream should be. Price $1.50. 

Récamier Lotion, which has in it a proportion of the Almond meal so much 
talked of, called, through its wonderful success in removing freckles and moth 
patches, “ Moth and Freckle Lotion,” is perhaps the most marvellous in its re- 
sults of any of the articles known as “ Récamiers.”’ It is a most desirable substi- 
tute for the Cologne and Waters which many ladies use for want of something 
better. Price $1.50. 

Récamier Powder is in three shades,—white, flesh, and cream. It is the 
finest powder ever manufactured; the bolting-cloth through which it is sifted is 
made of such finely woven silk that no other powder, French or American, will 
go through it. It is guaranteed free from bismuth, lead, or arsenic, and should 
be used as well in the nursery as for the toilet of older persons. It is a delight- 
ful powder for gentlemen after shaving. Large boxes $1.00, small boxes 50 cts. 

Récamier Soap is a perfectly pure soap, containing the healing ingredients 
found in the Récamier Cream and Lotion. Scented 50 cts., unscented 25 cts. 

The Récamier Toilet Preparations are positively free from all injurious in- 
gredients, and contain neither Lead, Bismuth, nor Arsenic, as attested to after a 
searching analysis by such eminent scientists as Henry A. Mott, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Member of the London, Paris, Berlin, and American Chemical Societies; Thos. 
B. Stillman, M.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology ; Peter T. Austen, Ph.D., F.C.S., Professor of General and Applied 
Chemistry, Rutgers College, and New Jersey State Scientific School. 

Caution.—Beware of swindlers and discharged employés. I employ no 
agents; the secrets of my formulas are unknown outside of my laboratory. 

If your druggist cannot supply you, refuse all substitutes and order direct 
from Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 52 and 54 Park Place, New York City. 
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MoTHER CAREY AND HER CHICKENS.—The scientific name of the petrel 
tribe is Procellaris, from the Latin procedla, “a storm.” It is a large family, all 
of which are distinguished by a peculiar tube-like arrangement of the nostrils. 
Their feet, also, are peculiar in being without any back toe, so that they can 
only with great difficulty rise on the wing from dry land. 

Mother Carey’s chickens are among the smaller species of the family, and 
they have both a shorter bill and a longer leg than their relatives. But all the 
Procellaris are noted for ranging farther from land than any other of the sea- 
birds. Thus they are often visible from shipboard when no other animal life 
can be sighted, and thus it was, doubtless, that their appearance suggested safe 
harbor, and consequent thanks to Mater Cara, to the devout seaman. 

Why the petrels are associated with storms is not thus easily explained, 
seeing that they are abroad in all weathers ; but a feasible supposition was ad- 
vanced by Pennant. It is that they gather from the water sea-animals which 
are most abundant before or after a storm, when the sea is in a state of unusual 
commotion. All birds are highly sensitive to atmospheric changes, and all sea- 
birds seem to show extra activity in threatening and “dirty” weather. 

There is another interesting thing about Mother Carey’s Chicken, and that 
is, that he is also called petrel, from the Italian Petredlo, or “ Little Peter.” This 
is because he is supposed to be able, like the apostle, to walk on the water, as 
in fact he does, with the aid of his wings. 


STRICTLY ENGLISH, AND NOT AMERICAN.—The slang of the streets and 
the stables, and of the would-be witty and comic young men of the universities 
and great public schools, is another predisposing cause of the increasing vul- 
garity of vernacular English. Brevity may be the soul of wit, but there is 
neither soul nor wit in such fashionable brevities as “ vet” for veterinary surgeon, 
“exams” for examinations, “pub” for public house, “comp” for compositor, 
Saturday “ pops” for Saturday popular concerts, the “ Zoo” for the Zoological 
Gardens, “ perks” for perquisites, “ thou” for thousands, “ cit” for citizen, “‘ ad” 
for advertisement, “bizz” for business, and such Americanisms as “he goes out 
nights and works mornings.” — The Nineteenth Century. 


FAuLiIne In Love.—Falling in love, as modern biology teaches us to be- 
lieve, is nothing more than the latest, highest, and most involved exemplifica- 
tion in the human race of that almost universal selective process which Mr. 
Darwin has enabled us to recognize throughout the whole long series of the 
animal kingdom. The butterfly that circles and eddies in his aerial dance 
around his observant mate is endeavoring to charm her by the delicacy of his 
coloring and to overcome her coyness by the display of his skill. The peacock 
that struts about in imperial pride under the eye of his attentive hens is really 
contributing to the future beauty and strength of his race by collecting to him- 
self a harem, through whom he hands down to posterity the valuable qualities 
which have gained the admiration of his mates ia his own person. 

Mr. Wallace has shown that to be beautiful is to be efficient; and sexual 
selection is thus, as it were, a mere lateral form of natural selection,—a survival 
of the fittest in the guise of mutual attractiveness and mutual adaptability, pro- 
ducing on the average a maximum of the best properties of the race in the re- 
sulting offspring. I must not dwell here upon this aspect of the case, because 
it is one with which, since the publication of the “ Descent of Man,” all the 
world has been sufficiently familiar—Grant ALLEN, 
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BreGcin Now.—Save while you can save. 

No saving-fund is so safe, or so saving, or so judicious, as life insurance 
saving. 

No life insurance on earth is better than the Penn Mutual Life Insurance. 

The Company is wholly mutual. Your business is is particular business; 
no rich men, stockholders, speculators, or peculators can divert your funds 
from the one use intended, or make a profit by handling them. The profit or 
saving is yours. Hence cheapness. 

An unblemished record of forty-two years ought to count. It does. The 
Company was never so prosperous. Its business is widely and safely extending. 

Why not begin saving now? The benefits and advantages which the Com- 
pany confers wait only for your asking. 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 921, 923, 925 Chestnut St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


CoNSUMPTION CuRED.—An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French, or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming this magazine, W. A. 
NoyrEs, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


In springtime most people feel the need of a change of diet from the heavy 
food they require during the winter. Such a change is beneficial from a hygienic 
stand-point, and in place of the heavy desserts of mince-pie, plum-pudding, etc., 
a change to ice-cream or frozen desserts is a welcome one. Ice-cream can be 
made at home in as little or less time than it takes to make any other kind of 
dessert, if the ‘‘Gem” Freezer is used. The actual time of freezing is only 
from eight to ten minutes for four quarts. Explicit directions and recipe-book 
by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, Principal of Philadelphia Cooking School, are packed in 
each freezer, or will be mailed free on application to the manufacturers, Ameri- 
can Machine Co., Lehigh Avenue and American Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE Spring season is now in full swing, and Messrs. Redfern, of New York, 
are once more in the front with the novelties in gowns, coats, and capes designed 
by them for the present season. Their branch establishments at London, Paris, 
and Cowes are continually sending them the latest ideas from Europe, so that 
patrons of the New York house are well assured that everything submitted for 
their approval is of the latest date. 













THE ANTI-GERMAN FEELING IN Russta.—In the present reign this 
anti-German feeling has reached a climax. Naturally a man of conservative 
instincts, and driven partly by circumstances, partly by irresponsibility, into 
illiberal and reactionary extremes, Alexander III. has for some time devoted 
himself to stamping out of Russia all non-Russian elements, and setting up an 
image, before which all must fall down and worship, of a Russia single, homo- 
geneous, exclusive, self-sufficing, self-contained. Foreign names, foreign tongues, 
a foreign faith, particularly if the one are Teuton and the other is Lutheran, 
are vexed, or prohibited, or assailed. Foreign competition in any quarter, com- 
mercial or otherwise, is crushed by heavy dead-weights hung round its neck. 
Foreign concessions are as flatly refused as they were once eagerly conceded.— 
Curzon’s Russia in Central Asia, 



















A TRUSTWORTHY GUIDE FOR THE GARDEN.—Of the numerous Seed Cata- 
logues published, none is more thoroughly trustworthy than Burpee’s Farm 
Annual, issued for gratuitous distribution by W. Atlee Burpee & Co., the well- 
known Philadelphia Seedsmen. The new edition for 1890 is brighter and better 
than any preceding; it is handsomely bound in lithographed cover representing 
new flowers from nature and views of portions of their Fordhook Seed Farm; 
it is fully illustrated with hundreds of engravings from nature and colored 
plates of valuable new vegetables, including Burpee’s Bush Lima Bean, remark- 
able as the first and only perfect dwarf form of the luscious large Lima Bean. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co. annually test for purity and merit, as well as 
vitality, all the seed they sell,—their field trials aloae at Fordhook Farm the 
past season numbering four thousand four hundred and eighty-three (4483) 
separate samples. The exceptional care given to the growth and testing of all 
seeds by this house has established for it an enviable reputation throughout the 
world, and their Farm Annual for 1890, which is mailed free on application, 
will be found in every respect a thoroughly trustworthy guide for the farm and 
garden. 




















How Some Kines Diep.—Kings have died in mean fashion, pallida Mors 
assuming the shape of indigestion. Did not a dish of lampreys kill Henry I.? — 
and was not over-eating fatal to George I.?—“ pallid Death pressing upon him,” 
as Thackeray says, “in his travelling-chariot on the Hanover Road. What 
postilion can outride that pale horseman?” Both Frederick III., Emperor of 
Germany, and his son, Maximilian I., died through excessive indulgence in 
melons; Baldwin IV., King of Jerusalem, died of leprosy; Philip III. of 
Spain, of the etiquette which left him ‘to be roasted before a flaming brazier 
because the official could not be found whose special function it was to remove 
it; and Stanislas Leszczynski, King of Poland, of the terrible burns he re- 
ceived through his dressing-gown accidentally taking fire.—AJ/ the Year Round. 
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Forty years ago almost every mother thought her child must have pare- 
goric or laudanum to make it sleep. These drugs will produce sleep, and a few 
drops too many of them will produce the sleep from which there is no waking. 
Many are the children who have been killed and whose health has been ruined 
for life by paregoric, laudanum, and morphine, each of which is a narcotic prod- 
uct of opium. Druggists are prohibited from selling either of the narcotics 
named to children at all, or to anybody without labelling them “ poison.” The 
definition of “narcotic” is “A medicine which relieves pain and produces sleep, 
but which, in poisonous doses, produces stupor, coma, convulsions, and death.” The 
taste and smell of opium medicines are disguised, and sold under the names of 
“‘Bateman’s Drops,” “ Godfrey’s Cordial,” “ Sooth- 
ing Syrups,” etc. You should not permit any 
medicine to be given to your children without you 
or your physician knows of what it is composed. 

“‘Castoria is so well adapted to children that I 
recommend it as superior to any prescription known 
to me.’—H. A. ARCHER, M.D., 111 South Oxford 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“T use Castoria in my practice, and find it 
specially adapted to affections of children.” —ALEx. 
ROBERTSON, M.D., 1057 Second Avenue, New York. 

“ From personal knowledge I can say that Castoria is a most excellent medi- 
cine for children.”—Dr. G. C. Oscoop, Lowell, Mass. 

Castoria promotes Digestion, assists Teething, and overcomes Flatulency, 
Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and Feverishness. Thus the child is 
rendered healthy and its sleep natural, Castoria contains no morphine or other 
narcotic property. 





CATARRH, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS, AND HAy-FEvErR. A new home treat- 
ment. Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases are contagious, or 
that they are due to the presence of living parasites in the lining membrane of 
the nose and Eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, however, has proved this 
to be a fact, and the result of this discovery is that a simple remedy has been 
formulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal deafness, and hay-fever are permanently 
cured in from one to three simple applications made at home by the patient 
once in two weeks. 

“N.B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an ointment; both have been dis- 
carded by reputable physicians as injurious. A pamphlet explaining this new 
treatment is sent on receipt of ten cents by A. H. Dixon & Son, 303 West King 
Street, Toronto, Canada.”—Tbronto Globe. 

Sufferers from catarrhal troubles should carefully read the above. 


BrrD-Manna !—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ABOUT PEARLINE.—Every one knows about Pearline, almost every one 
uses Pearline, but we wonder if all the housekeepers who use it know half that 
can be done with it. We wonder if they all know what some of the bright ones 
have discovered, that those mountains of dish-washing—the greasy pan and 
kettle—may be reduced to mole-hills of the smallest size by the judicious use 
of Pearline. Fill the roasting-pan, as soon as the gravy is poured from it, with 
cold water, shake in a little Pearline, and set on the stove. By the time the rest 
of the dishes are washed, all the grease is dissolved, and the pan can be washed 
as easily as a plate. Treat the kettle in which anything greasy has been boiled 
in the same way, and besides clean utensils you will have a clean sink, the use 
of the Pearline rendering it safe to pour such dish-water into it. Sinks regularly 
treated to a bath of Pearline and scalding water will seldom need the services 
of a plumber.—From the Watchman, Boston, Mass., December 12, 1889. 


An INUNDATION OF CaTs.—The Egyptians mummified mice, bulls, alli- 
gators, and animals in general, partly because they were as a rule gods, partly 
to supply, we presume, the fauna of Amenti, the home of the dead. Not long 
ago a modern fellah fell into an ancient cats’ cemetery by accident, and found 
himself among the rather ghastly feline mummies of two thousand years ago. 
Then awoke the modern spirit, chartered two steamers, and carried twenty tons 
of tail-waggers off to Liverpool. These cats have been divine, all of them 
children of Pasht. When they died the neighbors cried, the family shaved 
itself and went into mourning. Ata fire the main object of everybody was not 
to put the fire out, but to keep the cats out of it. 

“The cats lie covertly in wait,” says the old translator of Herodotus, “and 
sodenly coursing toward the place, mount and skip quite over the heads of the 
people into the fire, at which chaunce, whenever it comes to pass, the Egyptians 
are extremely sorrowful. A cat dying is solemnly caryed to the temple, where, 
being well powdered with salte, she is after buried in the city of Bubastis.” If 
an ancient Egyptian met a friend with no eyebrows, he knew that a cat was 
dead in the house, and behaved with sympathetic solemnity. And now all 
these hundreds of thousands of cats, which had been waiting hopefully till 
Osiris came again, are to be made useful. Every one of them was separately 
and neatly laid out in his tight little shroud two thousand years ago. To-day 
they are manure, and the divine bodies, scattered over British fields, may effect 
a saving in guano. They fetch £3 13s. 9d. a ton, and there go to the ton about 
nine thousand of these minor divinities. 

Why should not Apis and the dog Anubis be treated in the same manner? 
‘ and is there no money to be made out of the mummified children of Sebak, the 
father of crocodiles? Verily this is the last poor plunder of a ruined land. 
Each dead cat is worth at present quotations a little less than a half-penny. 
The sacrilege seems hardly worth the trouble; and we have yet to see how 
Pasht, the fierce cat goddess of Bubastis, will accept the insult. To speculators 
we might say, “ Let sleeping cats lie,” but probably even the sleeping dogs will 
be shipped off in the same manner if the experiment with the puss of ancient 
Khem is successful. There may still be a slight prejudice against using human 
mummies in the same fashion, or, again, Cheops and Chephren may make fat 
the fields of Europe.— The Saturday Review. 
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M. PasTEuR, the renowned scientist of Paris, after making many careful 
experiments in search for a means to destroy the microbes that are causing the 
Russian Influenza or La Grippe, claims that the quickest method for so doing is 
to inhale Oxygen freely. This claim has been proven in several hundred cases 
of patients who have entirely escaped La Grippe while under treatment at the 
Philadelphia Oxygen offices for other diseases during the present epidemic. 
Patients coming there with the disease were soon relieved by the Oxygen. The 
microbes of Pneumonia and Consumption, that bear a very close resemblance to 
those causing La Grippe, are destroyed by Oxygen and the diseases cured. All 
chronic diseases, of not too long standing, can be cured or helped by the Oxygen 
treatment. 

The Philadelphia Oxygen is sent to patients in all parts of the country in 
the form of a “ Home Treatment,” from which they get two daily treatments, 
and will last three months. Price, $15.00. For further information address 
Northrop Hickman, 1128 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE “ FIsCHER PIANO” AT THE WHITE HovusE.— 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Dec. 16, 1889. 

GENTLEMEN,—It affords me much pleasure to inform you that the piano 
which I ordered from you for a Christmas-present to my mother has been re- 
ceived. My mother joins me in expressing to you our great satisfaction with 
the piano, its tone being very sweet, sympathetic, and powerful, and the touch 
and action all that could be desired. The case is beautiful in design and finish. 
I thank you for the careful attention you have given to this order. 

Yours truly, RvussELL B. HARRISON. 
To Messrs J. & C. FISCHER, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WHAT THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES HAS TO SAY ABOUT 


THE “ FISCHER PIANO.” — 
ELLERSLIE, RHINECLIFF-ON-Hupson, Nov. 11, 1888. 


DEAR S1r,—The piano made by Messrs. J. & C. Fischer has given entire 


satisfaction in every respect. 
Yours faithfully, LEvI P. Morton. 


Wuat Is Castor1A?—Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for 
Infants and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor other Nar- 
cotic substance. It is a harmless substitute for Paregoric, Drops, Soothing 
Syrups, and Castor Oil. It is pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by 
millions of Mothers, Castoria destroys Worms and allays feverishness. Cas- 
toria prevents vomiting Sour Curd, cures Diarrhoea and Wind Colic. Castoria 
relieves teething troubles, cures constipation and flatulency. Castoria assimi- 
lates the food, regulates the stomach and bowels, giving healthy and natural 
sleep. Castoria is the Children’s Panacea,—the Mother's Friend. 


Visitors to Philadelphia will find Earle’s famous Picture Gallery, 816 
Chestnut Street, a charming place in which to spend an hour or several hours. 
One finds there gems of art, modern and ancient, and of all schools. The 
Earles have also on view photographs of foreign celebrities, including the 
famous beauties and distinguished people of all the nations of Europe. This 
collection of photographs cannot be equalled this side of Regent Street. 
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LANGUAGE STATIsTICs.—The language in which Shakespeare and Milton 
wrote was the language of less than 6,000,000 human beings, and when Wash- 
ington was President less than 16,000,000 of people used the English tongue. 
At the same time (time of our first President), French was the mother tongue 
of at least 30,000,000 of people, and by some writers it is said that 50,000,000 
of French-speaking people were living at the time of the Revolution of 1789. 
Between forty and fifty years ago, the English language equalled the German 
in the number of those-who spoke it, and now the latter is left far behind in 
the race. German is now spoken by 10,000,000 persons in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, by 46,000,000 in the German Empire, by 40,000 in Belgium, and by 
about 2,000,000 in the little Alpine country of Switzerland. Besides the coun- 
tries mentioned, in which German is usually classed as the native tongue, it 
is spoken by about 2,000,000 persons in the United States and Canada, giving 
a total of about 60,000,000 who use the German language. 

With French the case is much the same. That language is now spoken by 
the 38,000,000 inhabitants of France, by 2,250,000 people in Belgium, by 200,000 
in Alsace-Lorraine, by 600,000 in Switzerland, by 1,500,000 in the United 
States and Canada, by 600,000 in Hayti, and by 1,500,000 in Algiers, India, the 
West Indies, and Africa; in all, 45,000,000. 

English is spoken by all but less than 1,000,000 of the 38,000,000 in the 
British Isles, by probably 57,000,000 of the 60,000,000 inhabitants now believed 
to be in this country, by 4,000,000 persons in Canada, by 3,000,000 in Australia, 
by 3,700,000 West-Indians, and perhaps by 1,000,000 in India and other British 
colonies, bringing the total to over 100,000,000.—Chicago Times. 


“ BusINEss” In Russta.—A well-known merchant of Kieff thought it merely 
a, clever stroke of policy to bribe all the telegraph-messengers to bring him every 
telegram addressed to the business-men in whose speculations he was interested. 
He paid one rouble per telegram, and, having read, copied, and resealed them, 
he sent them to the consignees and used the information thus acquired for his 
own ends. He profited by this trustworthy source of information for two years, 
and would probably have continued to profit by it till his death had the con- 
spiracy not been discovered—by the merest accident. 

The Exchange Committee of Odessa—a body of men obliged by the trusted 
position which they occupy to be above all considerations of a sordid nature— 
was found to quote the fluctuations of Russian funds so inaccurately as to cause 
bitter complaints to be made by the press as well as by the representatives of 
commerce. A year and a half ago an official request was addressed to the per- 
sons responsible, reminding them that their duty is “ to announce the quotations 
correctly, irrespective of the consideration whether anybody’s interests are af- 
fected thereby.” ‘The main evil of Russian society,” says one of the govern- 
ment organs, “is that it suffers from complete, absolute dissoluteness, recognizes 
no moral discipline, and has practically emancipated itself from duty.” At the 
trial of a railway-servant for robbery, the prisoner—as is usual in such cases— 
confessed the facts rather than his guilt, and stated frankly as a thing of course 
that all the railway-servants robbed, and that robbery was thoroughly organized 
along the line, some stealing only manufactured goods, others leather wares, and 
others again corn, and so on, the rules of honor forbidding those who devoted 
themselves to the,robbery of one species of property to encroach upon the 
domain of the others.— The Fortnightly Review. 
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I hastened home one winter’s eve, 
When dark the drooping shadows fell; 
I felt my soul disposed to grieve, 
Yet what about I could not tell. 
But grim forebodings filled my mind 
Of some disaster near at hand, 
My bosom to despair inclined, 
My fears to fever-heat were fanned. 





I hurried on with rapid pace 
To reach my home and darling wife; 
I longed to see the loving face 
Which cheered and brightened up my life. 
And yet there was a nameless dread, 
A strange misgiving in my breast, 
That I might find my darling dead, 
Or by affliction sore oppressed. 





Fen waz it as I thought; for when’ 

I reached the house and sought my prize, 
I found her plunged in sorrow then,— 

The tears were streaming from her eyes. 
I clasped her in my arms awhile, 

I begged her to explain her fear: 
She answered, with a humid smile, 

“T’ve just been peeling onions, dear!” 

John S. Grey. 


THE Two EXTREMES. 


Bjones.—“‘I don’t like De Jinks. You { 
can’t believe a word he says.” " 

Giles. —‘“‘What do you think of his 
brother ?”? 

Bjones.—“‘ Unbearable. He always tells 
the truth.” 





FAINT PRAISE. 


Bessie.—‘‘T make all my own dresses. Don’t you think I deserve credit ?” 
Jennie.—“ Yes, my dear ; but only for your good intentions.”’ 


A MODEL MAn. 


me 6 De Baggs.— There goes a man who for ten years never drank liquor, used 
seg “ any form, or stayed out after nine P.M., and never missed a Sunday at 
urch.”? 
De Kaggs.— A model man, indeed! Is hea missionary ? 
De Baggs.—‘ No; he’s an ex-convict.” 
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HEROIC. 
Dolly Feeble.—‘‘ Aw, what’s the mattah, me deah fellah? y’ appeah awfully 
excited ?”’ : 
Gussie Silley.—‘ Just pwewented aw fellah from having his bwains blown out.” 
Dolly Feeble.—“‘ How, me bwave boy ?”’ 
Gussie Silley.—‘‘ Why—aw—beastly man up the street said if I didn’t give him 
me—aw—watch, he’d blow me bwains out, and I—aw—gave him me watch.” 


Nor A FINANCIAL ITEM. 
When robins swallow katydids, 
It is no fabrication 
To say, at once, absorption puts 
Greenbacks in circulation. 


How It HAPPENED. 
Walker.— Did you hear about Smith having an eye removed ?”” 
Talker.—‘‘ No. Good heavens! how did it happen?’ 
Walker.—‘' By changing his name to Smythe.” 





WHEN young Blueblood’s pride by an insult was stirred, 
To his friend he said, ‘‘It doth behoove 

My name that I challenge this fellow to fight.’ 

And his friend said, “ That’s spirit! I’ll prove you’re quite right 
By seconding promptly your move.’’ 


But the friend found, when wildly the pistol-balls flew, 
Without the foe’s aim he had reckoned, 

And cried, as a shot through his hat turned him white, 

“ll reverse, my dear fellow, my part in your fight, 
By promptly removing your second.” 
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ON THE AVENUE. 

Frenchman (to American).—‘' Pardon, 
monsieur, vat eez zat ?—a man or a——?”’ 

“That? Oh, a dude. And’’—waving 
his hand toward a block of stores—“‘ here’s 
where he’s made.”’ 

Frenchman (reading signs).— ‘‘‘ Felt 
and Beever—Hattaires’——vat eez ‘hat- 
taires’ ?”’ 

“They supply the hats, you know.”’’ 

- “*Hats’?? Oh, vraiment; chapeaux. 
‘Lisst and Woollie—cloziaires’——zey ze 
clozes supplai—oui ?” 

‘Yes, mongseer.. Really, you do very 
well.” 

' “Ah, merci! You vair kind. And 
zees—‘ Shears, Tailor’ ——ah, je comprends! 
—he supplai ze tails,—n’est-ce pas? Mais——but vat eez ‘tails’ ?”’ 








A POSER. 
The Sphinx, for ages long accrued, 
Found never a discloser : 
Its riddle, like its attitude, 
Made it a wondrous poser. 


» PLENTY OF WARNING. 
Ponsonby.—‘' We were sitting at dinner, 
and I was telling a story, when the roof fell 
in without the slightest warning.” 
Dolliver.—“ No warning? Didn’t they 
know you were going to tell one of your 
funny stories?” 


AN APPLICATION. 
‘Woman is the crown of creation,’’— 
especially when she’s out of temper. ‘No 
cross, no crown,’’ you know. 





In ONE SENSE. 
A man is like a mended chair 
When in mistake detected, 
For he’li admit, if he is fair, 
He stands corrected. 





THE REASON. 

First Flea.—“ You look all worn out. What's 
the matter?” 

Second Flea.—“ Been on a tramp for about 
six months.”’ 

First Flea.—‘Stopped from exhaustion, I 
presume ?”’ 

Second Flea.—‘‘No. Tramp died.” 
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Hayrick.—“ Say, Beauford, kin you rekim- First Salesman.—“‘Come with me and 
mend me a good safe—” see Buggins’s safe, and don’t be swindled.” 

Second Salesman.—‘ Don’t mind that 


“4 bunco-steerer. McGliddery’s safe’s the best.” 








Hayrick.—“ Go it, bunco!” Hayrick.—“ You're a good un,—a regular 








Beauford.—“ Give it to him, swindler!” slugger.” 
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Salesman.—“ Here's a safe. I can recommend to go through fire and——” 

Hayrick.—“ But I don’t want to buy no safe.” 

Salesman.—“ Didn’t I hear you ask your friend to recommend you a good safe?” 
Hayrick.—“ Naw; I was a-goin’ ter ax him to rekimmend me a good safe sheep-dip.” 
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A Goop EXAMPLE. 
Indignant Servant (complaining to mistress).—‘‘ Th’ haythen kissed me.” 


Mistress.—‘ How dare you do such a thing, John ?”’ 
John.—“ Master he say, ‘John, you try make good man allee same white man. 
You do allee same like me.’ Me do allee same like master ; Ilish girl kickee.”’ 


ANALOGY. 


The elevator makes us think 
Of ‘‘penny-dreadful’’ glories ; 

Because it turns a flat into 
Continued stories. 


LEGISLATION. 


Affirmative majorities, 
As legislation goes, 

Are like the influenza, for 
They’re hard upon the no’s. 
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Not USED TO THE AMERICAN PLAN. 


Chauncey Chase (captain of the hunt—se- 
verely).—‘‘ There! I knew just what would 
happen, when Ponsonby invited that English- 
man to join us.’’ 

Ponsonby (feebly).—‘‘ Why, captain, he’s a 
regular fox-hunter, and——”’ 

Chauncey Chase (savagely).—‘‘I know it! 
He has killed our fox and broken up the club !”’ 
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Wuy THEY OBJECT. 
With emphasis they won’t explain, 
Fictitious blondes that hymn deplore 
That gives us joy with its refrain, 
We're going home, to dye no more. 


MODERN ART. 





Wuy HE Gor It. 


Bobby.—“‘ How came your mother to give you 
that whole pie?” 

Little Johnnie.—‘'’Cause she let it fall on the 
floor.” 


HE KNEw THEM. 


Mrs. Nuwed.—‘' I’m sure you will like mother, 
= Charles. Her temper is most equable; as you see 
= : ~ ~~ her once you will see her always.”’ 
Pierre Vancello (artist).—‘ Heav- Mr. Nuwed.—“ That’s what I dread.” 
ens! how me heart doth palpitate! Mrs. Nuwed.—“‘ I don’t understand.” 
a Mr. Nuwed (with the threatened visit in mind). 
—‘'*Why, when we see 
her once we will see her 
always.” 


Irony OF FATE. 
Mrs. Brown.—“‘ John- 


nie sneaked into the 
pantry this afternoon 
and polished off the 
wrong crock of pre- 
serves.”” 


PERVERSITY. 
Says the moralist, 
‘Every one has_ his 
place in this world.” 


That’s what the chron- 
ically-unemployed idler 
thinks: when he wants 
it everybody seems to 
have his piace. 


Brown.—“*Wrong 
crock! What do you 
mean ?”? 

Mrs. Brown.—"' Why, 
he never as much as 
touched the crock I 
mixed the medicine in.”’ 





CERTAIN jokes are 


Mr. Million.—“ Now, a few more like a couple of Phila- 
“Put up or shut up.” touches, then we shallcallitsquare delphia streets,—Broad 
—Umbrella. at ten dollars.” and Arch. 


EASILY RECOGNIZED. 


The Italian residents are easily recognized on 
the sidewalks. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.”’ 


LuUcK. 


When the weather-clerk prophesies a cyclone 
and gets it, he should consider himself unusually 
fortunate: it is quite a windfall. 


MISCONSTRUED. 


Giles.—‘‘ That Miss Prue is a very simple girl.” 
Merritt.—“ é i 
her on por I . “se uld say “om ise hy, I os Pierre Vancello.—“ Ye gods, how is 
e other night, and,she asked me what I vancelio fallen! Even the cans have 
meant.?? a reproduction of me masterpiece.” 
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A BoarRpDING-HovussE SIen. 
Nora (the cook).—‘ I’m thinking that young 
Simperton must have paid his back board.”’ 
Mary Ann (the dish-washer).—‘' Sure, what 
makes you think so, Nora ?”’ 
Nora.—‘‘ He’s sent back his steak twice this 
morning, Mary Ann.” 


A SUGGESTION. 


! It’s wrong for every one to kiss 
The baby: wait till later. 

When she grows up to sweet sixteen 
The pleasure will be greater. 
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DRAWING BY MACHINERY. 


He promised his best girl that he would draw her a picture of himself. He 
used a machine. This is the result. B 





